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BENJAMIN   RUSH. 


Benjamin  Rush  was  born  in  the  township  of  Byberry, 
about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  1745,  on  part  of  a  farm,  origi- 
nally consisting  of  five  hundred  acres,  which  had  bel'>nged  to 
his  great  grandfather,  captain  John  Rush.  The  latter  was 
of  English  birth  and  descent,  and  had  served  with  credit  in 
the  army  of  Cromwell,  as  a  captain  of  horse,  but  being  a  re- 
publican and  displeased  with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
he  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1683.  He  had  been  person- 
ally known  in  the  civil  wars  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  One  day, 
seeing  his  mare  come  into  the  camp  without  him,  Cromwell 
supposed  he  had  been  killed,  and  lamented  him  by  saying, 
*Mie  had  not  left  a  better  officer  behind  him."  His  sword, 
his  watch,  and  his  bible,  are  still  in  possession  of  his  family 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  died  in  1699,  on  his  farm  at  Byberry, 
at  the  age  of  about  eighty,  having  been  the  father  of  ten 
children.  No  other  account  of  the  parentage  of  Dr.  Rush 
has  been  preserved  that  merits  a  particular  notice.  The  oc- 
cupations of  infant  colonies  are  usually  of  no  great  interest, 
affording  neither  allurements  to  vice,  nor  very  frequent  op- 
portunities of  distinction. 

Having  lost  his  father  at  six  years  of  age.  the  care  of  his 
education  and  that  of  a  younger  brother  devolved  solely  upon 
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On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  he  insured  the  particular 
attention  of  his  teachers  hy  incessant  application  to  study. 
He  relates  himself,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  six  years  of 
his  pupilage  under  Dr.  Redman,  he  could  enumerate  not  more 
than  two  days  of  interruption  from  business;  an  example, 
which,  to  many  who  are  now  treading  upon  the  footsteps  of 
this  illustrious  model,  may  furnish  a  theme  of  salutary  reflec- 
tion.  It  is  indeed  but  an  additional  illustration  of  a  rule 
without  exception,  that  no  man  can  become  wise  and  distin- 
guished but  by  the  combined  influence  of  genius  and  industry. 
Many  strange  tales  have  been  told,  to  flatter  pride  or  excuse 
indolence,  of  eminent  and  great  men  who  have  obtained  their 
laurels  without  labt)ur,  and  with  the  same  probability  we 
might  add  the  history  of  others  who  have  acquired  agility  of 
limbs  without  exercise,  or  muscular  strength  without  nutri- 
ment. 

The  books  which  he  read  with  predilection  during  his 
preparatory  studies,  were  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Sy- 
denham, and  Boerhaave  ;  tlie  aphorisms  of  the  first  he  trans- 
lated from  Greek  into  English.  In  addition  to  his  reading, 
he  attended  a  course  of  public  lectures  <m  medicine  by  Dr. 
Shippen,  the  first  that  were  delivered  in  the  British  colonies. 
He  began  about  this  time  to  accumulate  such  occurrences 
and  observations,  as  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served, in  a  common-place  book;  a  source  from  which  he 
afterwards  drew  much  useful  information,  in  the  course  of 
his  medical  practice  and  lectures,  and  to  which  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years  he  referred  as  exhibiting  the  only  record  exist- 
ing of  the  malignant  fever  of  Pliiladelphia  of  1762. 

In  1766,  having  passed  through  tlie  elementary  grades  of 
medicine  with  such  opportunities  as  his  country  afforded  him. 
and  aspiring  to  still  greater  advantages,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, at  that  time  the  most  noted  medical  school  of  Europe. 
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where,  after  two  years  attendance  upon  the  public  lectures 
and  hospitals,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
On  this  occasion  his  thesis,  de  coctione  ciborum  in  ventriculOf 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  place,  was  presented  and  de- 
fended in  the  Latin  language.  The  experiments  made  bj 
him,  in  proof  of  his  arguments,  were  extremely  bold  and 
adventurous.  His  reasoning  itself  displayed  abilities,  rare 
even  among  the  pupils  of  that  celebrated  school.  The  style 
was  correct  and  elegant;  Dr.  Ramsay,  who  was  among  the 
best  classical  scholars  of  our  country,  and  who  knew  Dr. 
RiLsb  Mf\\  says  of  this  thesis,  that  it  was  "  written  in  classi- 
cal LatJM  ;"  and  adds,  "I  have  reason  to  believe  without  the 
help  of  a  grinder^  for  it  bears  the  characteristic  marks  of  the 
peculiai*  style  of  its  author." 

During  his  residence  'lii  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Rush  was  commis- 
sioned to  negotiate  with  Dr.  Wiiherspoon  of  Paisley,  in  Scot- 
land,, his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  Princeton  college : 
he  had  declined  this  otSce,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
by  the  trustees,  and  it  is  in  some  degree  to  the  address  of 
Dr.  Rush  that  the  accom^dishment  of  this  event  is  ascribed; 
an  event  which  procured  him  an  invaluable  friend  through- 
out life,  conferred  honour  upon  the  seminary  to  which  he 
owed  his  instruction,  and  contribi'ted  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  advancement  of  the  literature  and  science  of  our  country. 

From  Edinbuigh  Dr.  Rush  visited  London,  where  he 
passed  the  winter  of  1768,  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals 
and  medical  lectures  of  that  metropolis.  The  succeeding 
summer  he  spent  witii  great  advantage  in  Paris,  and  re- 
turned in  the  autumn  of  1769  to  his  native  country. 

Thus  qualitled,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  entered  upon  the  career  of  his  profession ;  in 
wliM  b  he  had  to  encounter,  at  the  outset,  a  competition  aith 
physicians  of  a  long  established  reputation.    W©  find  him, 
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however,  even  in  tlie  first  years  of  his  practice,  associated 
with  such  men  as  Drs.  Shippen,  Morgan,  Bond  and  Kuhn. 
as  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Philadelphia  ;  sustain- 
ing with  them  a  successful  rivalry,  or  assisting,  in  the  occur- 
rence of  the  most  intricate  and  dangerous  diseases,  at  their 
professional  consultations. 

To  a  judgment  prepared  hy  a  far  more  various  knowledge 
than  was  usual  among  his  contemporary  physicians,  he 
added  most  of  those  shining  qualities  and  exterior  accom- 
plishments, whicii  bring  out  the  n)ore  solid  advantages  into 
conspicuous  and  prominent  relief.  By  the  affabilitv  of  his 
manners  he  was  soon  considered  in  Philadelphia  as  the  orna- 
ment and  delight  of  all  the  companies  he  frequented,  and 
was  regarded  with  extreme  partiality  and  admiration  ;  all 
which  contributed  greatly  to  iiis  professional  reputation  and 
success.  By  the  same  conciliating  arts,  he  also  gained  the 
good  will  of  his  fellow  practitioners,  w  ho  favoured  by  friendly 
offices,  rather  than  obstructed,  the  success  of  his  enterprises. 
Besides  the  improvement  of  amiable  manners  and  professional 
skill  which  foreign  travels  had  promoted,  he  had  learnt  from 
extensive  acquaintance  and  comparison  with  strangers  to 
respect  other  men's  opinions  and  to  set  a  proper  estimate 
upon  his  own  abilities  ;  an  advantage  of  no  trivial  importance 
in  life,  and  not  usually  possessed  by  men  of  learning,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  similar  opportunities. 

But  that  wliich  is  said  more  especially  to  have  influenced 
the  public  opinion  in  his  favour,  was  the  affectionate  and  dis- 
interested zeal,  which,  on  all  occasions,  he  manifested  for 
the  welfare  of  his  patients ;  cheering  their  spirits  with 
sprightly  conversation  ;  or  soothing  their  apprehensions ; 
and  visiting,  with  indiscriminate  attention,  the  palace  of  opu- 
lence and  the  hut  of  poverty.  Those  indeed  who  limit  the 
qualifications  of  the  physician  to  scientific  knowledge,  or 
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technical  experience,  entertain  no  very  enlarged  notions  of 
hi^  art,  antl  have  much  yet  to  learn  of  the  common  nature  of 
their  species.  Almost  every  man's  experience*must  have 
taught  him  the  iisfluence  of  mind  upon  the  strength  and  ope- 
rations of  the  hody ;  and  he  must  have  felt  that  almost  as 
much  relief  is  afforded  hy  the  affectionate  humanity  of  the 
physician  as  hy  the  application  of  his  most  potent  medicines. 

But  notwithstanding  this  gentleness  of  manner,  Dr.  Rush 
was  not  the  less  distinguished  for  holdness  and  intrepidity  of 
experiment.  '*  His  mildness  to  his  patients,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  was  in  no  case  extended  to  the  diseases  he 
had  to  combat.  To  these  he  was  stern,  inexorable,  and 
deadly."  But  the  example,  in  this  instance,  especially  where 
the  same  learning  and  genius  do  not  concur,  ought  to  be  cau- 
tiously recommended.  In  a  science  so  precarious  as  that  of 
medicine,  health  is  perhaps  less  endangered  by  excessive 
caution  than  by  headlong  precipitation. 

The  prosperous  course  of  Dr.  Rush's  practice  was  not  in- 
terrupted by  any  memorable  event,  nor  diversified  by  any 
adventure  very  worthy  of  relation,  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  which  exhibits  the 
most  busy  scene  of  his  professional  life,  and  one  in  whicli  he 
acquired  his  most  conspicuous  reputation. 

This  disease  had  appeared  in  I'hiladelphia  in  1762,  and 
now  returned  after  a  lapse  of  thirty-one  years,  with  unex- 
ampled malignity.  War  and  famine  have  seldom  presented 
a  scene  of  more  complicated  hoiror.  It  commenced  the  first 
week  in  August  and  ended  towards  the  close  of  Octobei*; 
during  which  time  nearly  the  whole  city  was  exhausted  of  its 
inhabitants.  They  had  either  fallen  victims  to  the  disease 
or  had  fled  from  their  infectious  dwellings  ;  the  rich,  to  the 
adjacent  country,  and  a  pron)iscuous  multitude  of  the  poor, 
to  tents  prepared  for  them  in  the  vicinage  of  the  city.     The 
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number  that  died  in  this  short  period  was  abouffoiir  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  condition  of  the  diseased  was  often  attended 
by  circumstances  of  distress  the  most  deplorable.  Indeed, 
whatever  has  been  ever  recorded  of  human  misery,  or  even 
what  poetic  fancy  has  ever  imagined,  appears  to  have  been 
exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  in  its  most  horrid  reality. 

The  city  itself  presented  every  where  the  image  of  desola 
tion.  For  nearly  two  months  scarcely  an  individual  was 
seen  upon  the  streets,  unless  engaged  in  some  melancholy 
office;  seeking  aid  for  the  sick,  or  conducting  the  dead  to 
their  place  of  interment ;  and  no  other  sound  but  tliat  of  the 
hearse  or  the  vehicle  of  the  physician,  interrupted  the  fright- 
ful solitude.  In  a  populous  city,  where  men  are  accustomed 
to  witness  the  bustle  of  multitudes  and  the  activities  of  busi- 
ness, the  absence  of  such  objects  necessarily  fills  the  mind 
with  the  most  painful  or  melancholy  sensations. 

The  magnanimous  conduct  of  Dr.  Rush  in  this  emergency, 
his  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  total  disregard  of  personal 
safety,  have  entitled  him  to  the  unceasing  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen.  To  use  the  words  of  the  cele- 
brated Zimmerman,  "  sa  conduite  a  merite  que  non  seulement 
la  ville  de  Philadelphie,  mais  que  I'humanite  entiere  lui 
cleve  une  statue." 

During  the  fiercest  rage  of  the  disease,  nearly  all  the  phy- 
sicians disappeared  from  the  city ;  either  having  sought 
safety  by  flight  into  the  country,  or  having  perished  in  the 
indiscriminate  mortality.  At  one  time,  when  not  less  than 
six  thousand  persons  were  prostrate  in  the  disease,  three 
practitioners  only  remained  to  supply  their  necessities.  The 
labours  of  Rush,  in  this  emergency,  were  without  remission, 
and  he  certainly  accomplished  difficulties,  and  sustained  fa- 
tigues, to  w  hich  the  powers  of  life,  under  ordinary  excite- 
ment, or  with  ordinary  courage,  had  proved  wholly  inade- 
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quatc.  Fi'om  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  he 
visited  and  prescribed  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pa- 
tients per  day.  For  several  weeks  his  house,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  was  filled,  and  sometimes  surrounded,  by 
multitudes  imploring  his  assistance.  To  these  he  prescribed 
during  the  itnervals  of  his  visits,  using  the  help  of  three  of 
his  pupils,  who  resided  for  this  purpose  in  his  family  ;  em- 
ploying them  either  in  putting  up  medicine,  in  bleeding,  or  in 
visiting  the  sick.  But  although  he  devoted  even  the  hurried 
periods  of  his  meals  to  such  offices,  he  was  unable  to  supply 
the  numerous  applications  that  were  made  to  him,  and  great 
numbers  were  obliged  every  day  to  retire,  without  the  benefit 
of  his  advice  or  prescriptions  ;  in  which  unhappy  predica- 
ment he  was  obliged  often  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  most  pa- 
thetic entreaties,  urged  with  all  the  zeal  of  friendship,  of 
conjugal,  filial,  or  parental  affection ;  and  even  when  riding 
through  the  streets,  to  drive  with  such  speed  as  might  secure 
him  from  interruption,  or  place  him  beyond  the  cries  of  his 
wretched  petitioners.  If,  indeed.  Dr.  Rush  had  not  been  in- 
fluenced at  this  season  by  motives  more  exalted  than  those  that 
are  mercenary,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  sums  he  might 
not  have  amassed.  Numerous  were  the  instances  in  which 
profuse  offers  were  made  to  him,  and  their  acceptance  almost 
implored,  for  his  professional  assistance.  A  wealthy  citizen 
tendered  him  a  deed  for  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Market 
street,  if  he  would  attend  his  son  who  was  lying  ill.  A  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  once  took  from  his  pocket  twenty  pounds, 
offering  them  to  him  if  he  would  pay  his  wife  a  single  visit. 
A  patient  whom  he  had  cured,  directed,  in  his  first  feelings 
of  gratitude,  his  desk  to  be  opened,  in  which  large  sums 
were  heaped,  requesting  that  he  would  take  a  part,  or,  if  he 
chose,  the  whole,  as  his  compensation.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  many  similar  instances.  It  need  scarcely  bo  added,  from 
Vol,.  Ill.—B 
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the  well  known  character  of  Dr.  Rush,  that,  in  every  such 
instance,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  attend  the  patient,  he 
would  only  receive  his  regular  professional  charge.  The 
foregoing  anecdotes  are  illustrative  of  the  calamitous  nature 
of  the  pestilence  that  was  raging.  A  fuller  account  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  one 
of  the  volumes  of  his  works,  and  its  perusal  will  repay  any 
reader,  though  not  a  physician.  He  will  be  then  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  sufferings,  anxiety  and  mental  distress  to 
which  Dr.  Rush  was  subjected  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease. 

By  these  unremitted  labours  for  the  relief  of  others,  his  own 
health  was  at  one  time  overpowered,  and  his  life  for  a  while 
despaired  of;  he  was,  however,  by  the  timely  application  of 
remedies,  restored  ;  and,  with  his  usual  assiduity,  he  returned 
to  his  practice.  On  this  occasion  he  was  urged  by  his  friends 
to  leave  the  city,  and  no  longer  place  his  safety  in  such  im- 
minent hazard.  To  their  solicitations  and  urgent  importuni- 
ties, he  replied,  ''that  he  would  not  abandon  the  post  which 
Providence  had  assigned  him  ;  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
sacrifice  not  only  his  pleasures  and  repose,  but  his  life,  should 
it  be  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  his  patients." 

In  their  attempts  to  cure  this  disease,  the  physicians  uni- 
versally confessed  the  inefficacy  of  the  usual  remedies;  and  a 
great  diversity  of  ^opinion  soon  arose  concerning  its  nature 
and  treatment.  Dr.  Rush  first  employed  the  gentle  purges 
used  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1762  j  for  which  he  soon  after 
substituted  ipecacuanha,  with  bark  and  other  tonics.  He 
afterwards  used  blisters,  or  attempted  to  rouse  the  system  by 
wrapping  the  body  in  blankets  dipped  in  warm  vinegar.  He 
also  endeavoured,  by  rubbing  the  right  side  with  mercury,  to 
excite  the  action  of  tlie  vessels  through  the  medium  of  the 
liver ;  all  which  remedies  proved  equally  unserviceable.     He 
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likewise  consulted  the  practice  of  the  West  Indies,  and  follow- 
ing the  best  instructions  he  could  receive,  applied  the  cold 
bath ;  this,  in  some  cases,  gave  relief,  but  the  other  remedies 
most  approved  in  that  country,  he  found  hurtful,  or  wholly 
ineffectual. 

For  the  course  of  treatment  which  he  soon  afterwards 
so  successfully  adopted,  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to 
the  following  circumstance.  In  consulting  the  various  wri- 
ters upon  the  prevailing  epidemic,  he  fell  accidentally  upon 
an  old  manuscript,  relating  to  the  yellow  fever  of  1747,  in 
Virginia,  written  by  a  Dr.  Mitchel,  of  that  province,  and 
presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Franklin.  It  contained  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "An  evacuation  by  purges  is  more  necessary  in 
this  than  in  most  other  fevers,  and  an  ill-timed  scrupulous- 
ness about  the  weakness  of  the  body,  is  of  bad  consequence 
in  these  urgent  circumstances  ;  I  can  affirm  that  I  have  given 
a  purge  in  this  case,  when  the  pulse  has  been  so  low  that  it 
could  hardly  be  felt,  and  the  debility  extreme,  yet  both  the  one 
and  the  other  have  been  restored  by  it."  Upon  this  single 
sentence  Dr.  Rush  laid  the  foundations  of  his  subsequent  prac- 
tice; for  the  history  of  which,  we  may  refer  to  the  excellent 
eulogium  pronounced  by  his  friend  Dr.  Ramsay,  which  con- 
tains a  minute  and  authentic  detail  of  it. 

The  methods  he  employed,  though  attended  by  the  most 
manifest  evidence  of  their  utility,  were  much  disapproved 
and  questioned  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Besides 
prescribing  larger  doses  than  usual  of  calomel,  he  recom- 
mended and  followed  bleeding  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in 
which  this  remedy,  by  other  physicians,  was  not  accredited; 
and  although  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  was  not  without 
precedent,  and  was  obviously  required,  from  the  excessively 
high  inflammatory  fever  which  attended  the  first  attack  of 
the  disease,  it  exceeded,  in  various  instances,  the  received 
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opinions  relating  to  it,  and  thus  enrouraged  nr'^judices  against 
him,  and  gave  easy  circulation  to  the  slanders  of  his  enemies. 
Most  of  the  physicians,  and  at  length  nearly  the  whole  <  om- 
munity,  were  enlisted  in  the  quarrel.  The  public  journals 
were  converted  into  vehicles  of  abuse,  and  pamphlets  were 
written  against  him,  in  a  style  remarkable  for  malice  and 
scurrility.  In  these  writings,  he  was  even  stigmatized  as  a 
murderer  ;  and  at  one  time  was  threatened  with  prosecution 
and  expulsion  from  the  city.  Such  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  re- 
putation has  been  the  lot  of  many  eminent  medical  reformers  : 
Dr.  Rush  himself  remarks  that  Dr.  Harvey  lost  all  his  busi- 
ness, after  he  published  his  account  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  Dr.  Sydenham  was  thrown  into  the  back-ground 
of  his  profession,  after  he  intioduced  depleting  medicines  and 
cool  air  in  the  cure  of  iiiiiammatory  fevers.  This  ingratitude 
of  the  public  to  medical  men  is  also  feelingly  noticed  by  him 
in  one  of  his  admirable  introductory  lectures,  in  reference  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  motion  at  a  public  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  December  1793,  to  thank  the  physicians  of  the 
city  for  their  services,  in  common  with  the  board  of  health, 
during  the  fever  of  that  year,  not  having  been  seconded, 
although  their  patients  were  chiefly  poor  people,  and  although 
eight  out  of  thirty-five  physicians  who  remained  in  the  city* 
died,  and  of  the  survivors  but  three  escaped  the  fever. 

Thus  Dr.  Rush  paid  his  contingent  to  the  necessary  con- 
tribution upon  all  human  greatness.  For  such  recompense 
he  had  employed  his  affectionate  services  upon  his  fellow 
citizens  in  their  utmost  distresses ;  sacrificed  his  repose,  and 
hazarded  his  life,  an;idst  dangers  at  which  even  the  cheek  of 
the  warrior  had  blanched.  The  quarrels  of  physicians,  more 
than  of  other  men,  are  said  to  be  fierce  and  implacable,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  remark  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
verified  ;  at  least  we  do  not  recollect  any  private  dispute  in 
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this  city  which  has  spread  more  extensively,  or  risen  to  so 
high  a  degree  of  rancour  and  animosity:  there  were  some 
indeed  who  acted  as  principals  in  it,  who  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  professional  jealousy  to  justify  their  termagant 
hostility,  and  whose  motives  we  are  at  a  loss  to  penetrate. 
To  discover  the  impulse  of  malice  in  animal  !iature  is,  how- 
ever, not  always  practicable.  Good  actions  and  good  feel- 
ings are  not  usually  without  motive,  but  villanies  are  often 
practised  from  instinct.  The  wlielp  fawns  upon  the  hand 
that  feeds  him,  but  the  viper  stings  without  provocation. 

The  enemies  of  Rush  succeeded  for  some  years  in  injuring 
his  professional  reputation,  and  in  circumscribing  his  exten- 
sive practice.  But  it  is  the  advantage  of  true  merit  to  suf- 
fer but  temporary  obscuration.  The  traces  of  their  enmity 
are  now  invisible,  whilst  the  honour  of  his  profession  and 
glory  of  his  country  are  associated  with  the  name  of  Rush. 
The  experience  of  the  present  day  has  suQiciently  proved, 
that  his  deviation  from  established  rules  was  not  founded 
upon  any  levity  of  determination,  or  presumptuous  confidence 
in  his  abilities;  for  even  those  who  were  loudest  in  their 
censure  of  liis  practice  have,  at  last,  united  in  the  general 
strain  of  approbation. 

As  he  was  endowed  with  an  inquisitive  spirit,  and  as  the 
fortunes  of  his  life  placed  his  various  faculties  in  a  state  of 
almost  continual  exercise  and  improvement,  we  may  su])pose 
that  nearly  all  the  distempers  which  afflict  humanity  fell 
under  his  frequent  care  and  attention;  and  that  in  all,  he  was 
qualified  to  extend  the  greatest  efficacy  of  his  art  to  palliate 
or  relieve  them.  There  are  a  few,  however,  noticed  by  his 
historians,  for  which  he  was  more  especially  distinguished. 
His  greatest  reputation,  they  say,  was  acquired  by  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  remedies 
which  he  has  recommended  in  the  latter  are  simple,  and  their 
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utility  manifest.  He  is  said  to  liave  performed  himself  many 
memorable  cures,  and  to  have  been  tlie  author  of  various 
improvements. 

As  a  teacher  of  medicine,  Dr.  Rush  lias  acquired  not  less 
distinction  than  as  a  practitioner.  The  various  duties  that 
he  fulfilled  in  tliis  capacity  excited  his  mind  to  research, 
while  they  diffused  his  name  and  principles  extensively 
throughout  the  country.  His  private  jjupils  were  very 
numerous,  from  the  commencement  of  his  practice.  In  the 
nine  last  years  they  amounted  to  fifty.  His  pupils  in  class, 
durijig  the  first  seasons  of  his  public  lectures,  varied  from 
sixteen  to  thirty.  From  1789,  they  increased  rapidly,  and 
in  1812,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  his  life,  he  had  given  instruction  to  more 
than  two  thousand  pupils,  who  propagated  his  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  some  instances  to  South  America,  the  >yest 
Indies  and  Europe.  His  degrees  of  appointment,  as  appears 
from  the  journals  of  the  university,  were  as  follows  : 

In  1769,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  col- 
lege of  Philadelphia. 

In  1789,  he  succeeded,  in  the  same  institution,  to  the  chair 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Joiin  Morgan. 

In  1791,  the  college  having  been  elevated  to  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected,  in  this  latter  establishment, 
professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  prac- 
tice. 

In  1796,  he  received  the  additional  professorship,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Kuhn,  of  the  practice  of  phasic,  which  he 
held  with  the  two  preceding  appointments,  though  they  re- 
quired much  laborious  application,  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
Besides  these  various  duties,  he  was  for  many  years  one  of 
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the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and  contributed 
very  essentially  to  the  interest  of  tliat  institution,  by  the  va- 
rious improvements  which  he  suggested  in  the  management 
of  its  economy. 

The  style  and  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  his  public  lec- 
tures have  been  greatly  admired ;  and  those  who  have  had 
the  best  opportunities  to  judge,  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  him  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  his  age.  "  His  traits  of 
physiognomy,"  says  a  writer  who  witnessed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  and  his  general  demeanor,  "  inspire  the  greatest 
deference  and  respect :  and  time  which  has  bared  his  brow 
and  silvered  his  remaining  locks,  has  not  yet  quendied  the 
fire  of  his  imagination.  His  eye  sparkles  with  the  scintilla- 
tions of  genius,  and  his  voice  varies  to  all  tlie  notes  of  the 
human  passions,  from  the  most  resolute  sternness  to  the 
mildest  expressions  of  benignity  and  friendship.  The  stories 
and  anecdotes  which  long  experience  and  a  retentive  memory 
have  furnished  him,  and  with  which  he  often  illustrates  his 
medical  doctrines,  he  relates  with  inimitable  felicity  ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  audience,  though  many  of  them  from  dissipated 
habits  or  deficient  education  are  little  sensible  to  either  moral 
or  intellectual  beauty,  listen  to  him  with  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity and  attention." 

This  talent  of  eloquence,  in  the  profession  of  Dr.  Rush,  is 
not  usually  rated  according  to  its  importance  ;  because  men 
seldom  rc^ct  justly  upon  the  influence  of  example  over  the 
sentiments  and  dispositions  of  our  nature.  Genius  as  well  as 
stupidity  is  contagious  ;  and  the  business  of  teaching  others 
is  therefore  seldom  safely  consigned  to  persons  of  rude  exte 
rior,  hesitating  speech,  or  deficient  taste  and  imagination. 
The  province  of  a  teacher  is  not  only  to  enliglitcn  tlie  reason 
of  his  pupil,  but  to  render  him  emulous  of  learning,  of 
honourable  sentiments,  and  of  the  address  and  polite  manners 
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of  a  gentleman.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  distin= 
guished  the  science  of  medicine  since  the  death  of  Rush,  in 
this  country,  is  certainly  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  potent  charms  of  his  elofiuence.  His  example  and  his 
lectures  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  his  pupils 
which  has  raised  many  of  them  to  the  highest  honours  of 
their  profession,  and  has  reflected  a  lustre  upon  the  medical 
character  of  our  country. 

To  his  fame  as  a  practitioner  and  teacher  of  medicine,  Dr. 
Rush  lias  added  the  no  less  glorious  distinction  of  a  good 
writer.  His  printed  works  are  comprised  in  seven  volumes, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  containing  miscellaneous  essays 
on  philosophy,  morals,  and  literature,  are  wholly  employed 
upon  subjects  of  medicine.  Upon  these  volumes  we  do  not 
feel  our  competence  to  speculate  :  they  are  said,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  in  the  kind  of  learning  of  which  thej  treat, 
to  be  of  incalculable  value  for  general  information,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  particular  knowledge  which  they  convey  of 
our  climate  and  its  peculiar  diseases,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  books  imported  from  foreign  countries.  His  style  of  writing 
is  always  attractive,  and  bears  every  where  the  impression  of 
his  genius.  "It  is  a  matter  of  wonder,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay, 
^'  how  a  physician  who  had  so  many  patients  to  attend,  a  pro- 
fessor who  had  so  many  pupils  to  instruct,  could  find  leisure 
to  write  so  much,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well."  As  a  writer 
his  biographers  mention  this  peculiarity,  that  in#composing 
he  never  sought  retirement  or  silence,  but  wrote,  on  the  con- 
trary, wMth  greater  spirit  amidst  the  company  of  his  friends, 
and  clamorous  merriment  of  his  children. 

In  the  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  there  are  several  essays  of  much  interest,  on  religion, 
politics,  and  education.  There  are  some  also  of  which  the 
doctrine  may  appear  not  altogether  unexceptionable.     That 
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in  which  he  labours  to  prove  the  inutility  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  has  been  often  con- 
troverted. His  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  not  new,  but 
are  presented  in  a  very  ingenious  and  persaasive  manner,  and 
have  done  much  to  depreciate  classical  Earning  in  America ; 
they  flatter  our  interests,  and  soothe  our  indolence,  and  will 
therefore  be  listened  to  with  prone  and  easy  condescension  ; 
but  our  example  in  the  career  of  letters  has  yet  furnished  no 
practical  illustration  of  their  propriety. 

The  arguments  which  he  has  founded  on  individual  nations, 
if  closely  examined,  will  furnish  no  conclusive  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  doctrine.  If  he  has  the  Greeks  on  his  side,  he 
has  the  Romans  against  him.  The  latter  people,  who  were 
perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  former  in  any  department  of  letters, 
considered  the  study  of  Greek,  in  their  system  of  polite  edu- 
cation, as  indispensable,  and  their  most  eminent  authors  were 
distinguished  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  that  language. 
Its  study  is  recommended  also  by  Cicero,  Horace,  Pliny,  and 
Quintilian,  as  the  very  best  kindof  discipline  for  early  youth  ; 
and  the  reasons  which  were  sound  with  regard  to  them,  are 
much  more  so  in  their  application  to  the  moderns ;  our  lan- 
guages bearing  towards  theirs  a  much  greater  analogy.  But 
this  study,  says  Dr.  Rush,  draws  us  from  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  makes  us  heedless  imitators.  Those  students 
who  confine  themselves  to  their  own  language  are  not  the  less 
prone  on  that  account  to  a  servile  imitation.  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  transcribed  Thucydides  eight  times,  and  to 
have  committed  the  greater  part  of  that  author  to  memory ; 
thinking  that  he  could  not  better  study  nature  than  by  imi- 
tating those  who  had  best  described  her  appearances  and  ope- 
rations. Virgil,  not  less  than  Homer,  has  received  the 
admiration  of  the  world ;  and,  to  use  tlic  expression  of  an 
eminent  critic,  if  formed  by  Homer,  is  the  very  best  of  his 
Vol.  hi  —  C 
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works.  The  Greek,  it  may  be  observed  also,  consisted  of  va- 
rious dialects,  which  were  almost  distinct  languages,  and 
these,  which  were  contained  in  a  few  scanty  volumes,  were 
studied  with  a  rigid  discipline  and  attention,  which  are  not 
expected  amidst  the  multitude  of  our  modern  productions. 

Tiie  arguments  of  Dr.  Rush,  draw^n  from  the  effect  of  the 
classics  upon  individuals,  are  either  in  their  favour,  or  resolve 
themselves  into  nothing.  Studies  of  no  kind  will  confer  in- 
tellect or  wisdom  upon  fools.  But  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind are  fitted  for  the  occupation  of  letters.  The  greater 
mass  are  designed  for  more  humble,  though  perhaps  not  less 
useful,  pursuits,  and  to  teach  them  Greek  or  Latin  would 
indeed  be  a  misapplication  of  their  faculties.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  instructed  in  the  dead  languages  with  special  care, 
to  which  w-as  also  joined  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  all 
those  of  modern  Europe;  yet  we  cannot  perceive  that  this 
occasioned  with  her  any  deficiency  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, or  "in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things."  In  her 
successor,  we  have  an  example  not  only  of  the  inutility  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  of  every  other  species  of  instruction, 
when  employed  upon  feeble  or  incompetent  faculties. 

Dr.  Rush's  opinion  that  the  study  of  words  retards  our 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  things,  corresponds  not  well 
with  his  usual  discernment  in  tracing  our  mental  operations. 
It  is  at  variance  with  the  best  authorities,  and  seems  to  have 
been  formed  without  due  consideration  of  the  subject. 

His  opinion  that  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  ancients 
may  be  transmitted  to  us  by  translation,  is  by  no  means  in- 
disputable. In  reply  we  may  only  ask,  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  Shakspeare,  or  of  Milton,  or  even  of  Addison,  if  con- 
signed to  a  German  or  French  translation  ?  Even  the  beau- 
ties of  Spenser  or  Montaigne  are  not  to  be  recovered  by  any 
modern  phraseology  from  the  obsolete  language  in  wliich  they 
were  composed. 
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The  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  further  stated  hy  Dr. 
Rush  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  perfection  of  our  motlier 
tongue.  '*  It  is  to  the  neglect  of  them,"  he  observes,  "tliat 
the  late  improvements  in  our  language  may  be  reasonably 
ascribed."  It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  those  who  have 
most  improved  our  language  were  pre-eminent  for  their 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  the  acquisition  of  these 
latter  languages,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  construction, 
the  student  is  obliged  to  proceed  by  a  continual  process  of 
reasoning,  to  examine  each  sentence  with  critical  accuracy, 
and  to  consider  words  in  all  their  various  relations  ;  which, 
added  to  the  knowledge  he  acquires  of  etymology  in  his  na- 
tive language,  must  be  considered  as  no  inconsiderable  advan- 
tage. In  our  own  tongue,  which  is  learned  by  rote,  no  such 
application  is  common  or  necessary.  Foreign  language  affords 
also  a  means  of  comparison,  and  the  Latin,  by  its  inverted 
construction,  is  best  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  It  is  difficulty 
which  sharpens  the  skill,  and  comparison  that  imparts  to  the 
mind  taste  and  discrimination  ;  and  in  what  regards  the  high- 
est excellence  of  language,  dignity  of  thought,  or  elegance  of 
composition,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  best  mo- 
dels of  imitation  are  found  amongst  the  writings  of  antiquity: 
living  languages  are  also  exposed  to  caprice  and  inconstancy; 
these  are  no  longer  subject  to  variation  ;  nothing  is  rendered 
vulgar  by  comnion  use,  and  nothing  mean  or  obsolete  by 
time.  In  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  we  are  not  only 
to  consider  what  kind  of  learning  may  best  improve  the  hu- 
man faculties,  but  also  what  is  sanctioned  by  the  reigning  ha- 
bits and  exigencies  of  society.  The  Latin  and  Greek  have 
now  become,  by  allusions  and  quotations,  so  incorporated 
with  modern  literature,  as  to  render  a  knowledge  of  them, 
independent  of  other  considerations,  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity.     Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  imitations  or  clas- 
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sical  allusions  found  in  modern  languages,  will  understand 
but  very  imperfectly  some  of  their  most  exquisite  beauties. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  extended  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient mythology,  upon  which  Dr.  Rush  has  likewise  animad- 
verted with  great  vehemence.  This  system  of  religion,  tliough 
the  oflTspring  of  ignorance,  has  been  rendered,  by  the  embel- 
lishments of  genius,  and  by  custom,  an  inseparable  part  of 
polite  education.  The  licentious  tales  interwoven  with  it, 
might  indeed,  in  a  state  of  negative  innocence,  prove  dan- 
gerous to  morals,  but  in  the  actual  condition  of  society, 
an  exclusive  knowledge  of  good  has  been  rendered  scarcely 
desirable,  or  at  least  altogether  impracticable.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  there  are  few  scholars  who  would  wish  these 
specious  follies  banished  from  tlie  region  of  letters.  To  phi- 
losophers they  have  furnished  materials  of  speculation,  and  to 
poets  and  orators,  some  of  the  most  pleasing  allusions,  and 
splendid  images,  of  their  writings. 

Those  who  labour  to  decry  classical  education  never  fail  to 
lament,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  vexations  it  imposes  upon 
youth,  and  to  rail  at  school-masters.  Such  writers,  if  their 
pity  be  sincere,  may  indeed  be  praised  for  their  humanity, 
but  are  certainly  not  to  be  commended  for  their  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Their  reasonings  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  render  us  dissatisfied  with  labour,  which  is  both 
essential  to  our  happiness,  and  necessary  to  all  human  excel- 
lence. 

We  have  been  particular  in  noticing  this  part  of  Dr.  Rush's 
writings,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  evil  it  has  produced  upon 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  In  the  state  of  which  he 
was  a  native,  education  holds  a  course  extremely  devious  and 
irregular,  and  to  his  authority  we  may  justly  ascribe,  in  a 
great  measure,  its  degenerate  establishments.  It  is  yet  usual 
to  cite  his  name  in  relation  to  this  subject,  as  a  decisive  ar- 
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gunient,  and  many  persons,  under  the  influence  of  his  opinions, 
are  daily  led  into  professional  pursuits  without  adequate  pre- 
parations ;  or  at  least  without  any  of  those  studious  habits 
which  are  required  to  fit  men  for  the  serious  and  useful  busi- 
ness of  life. 

Men  of  ardent  imaginations  are,  not  unfrcquently  led  from 
the  ambition  of  appearing  in  opposition  to  the  received  opi- 
nions of  mankind  or  a  love  of  paradox,  into  reasonings  wholly 
different  from  their  serious  and  deliberate  sentiments.  Dr. 
Rush  took  care  that  his  own  sons  should  receive  a  classical 
education,  and  their  example  has  happily  furnished  no  cor- 
roboration of  his  precepts  or  arguments.  It  may  be  added 
too,  that  he  had  himself  paid  great  attention  to  his  classical 
studies  in  early  life,  and  few  persons  had  a  higher  relish  of 
their  beauties.  His  conversation  was  often  decorated  by  ap- 
posite quotations  from  them,  especially  the  Latin  poets.  From 
Tacitus,  also,  he  delighted  to  quote,  and  always  in  the  origi- 
nal. Let  not,  therefore,  those  who  would  cite  his  theory  on 
this  point — a  theory  whicli  we  candidly  think  erroneous — 
forget  to  cite  also  his  own  example.  He  acquired  languages 
with  facility  :  besides,  being  familiar  with  the  French,  he 
was  able  to  read  both  Italian  and  Spanish. 

In  all  matters  of  education  he  appears  to  have  entertained 
too  great  a  partiality  for  compendious  systems.  Men  who 
are  in  the  possession  of  knowledge  almost  always  form  an 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  application  necessary  in  its  acqui- 
sition. From  his  eagerness  to  simplify  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, he  declares  that  three  years  are  sufficient  to  reach  those 
acquirements  upon  which  he  himself  employed  nine  years  of 
unremitting  and  laborious  study.  A  profession  involving  so 
many  important  considerations,  and  connected  with  so  many 
auxiliary  branches  of  science,  ought  not  to  be  attempted  with 
superficial  accomplishments.     Much  less  evil  at  least  is  to  be 
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apprehended  from  the  excess  of  a  contrary  doctrine ;  especi- 
ally in  this  new  country,  where  experience  has  not  yet  taught 
us  tlie  fallacy  of  mountebank  pretensions,  and  where  men  of 
noted  ignorance  or  disordered  intellects  are  often  in  higher 
repute  than  philosophers,  and  are  supposed  not  less  fitted  to 
counteract  the  diseases  and  scrutinize  the  subtile  operations 
of  the  human  body. 

The  political  character  Dr.  Rush,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  highly 
respectable.  He  was  united  in  sentiments  and  affections 
with  nearly  all  the  distinguished  patriots  of  the  revolution. 
He  mixed  in  the  most  important  councils  of  the  nation,  and 
his  talents  as  a  writer  were  also  faithfully  employed  in  the 
acquisition  of  our  liberty.  He  not  only  wrote  himself,  but  in- 
spired other  men  of  talents,  who  enjoyed  more  leisure  than  him- 
self, with  the  same  spirit.  He  was  amongst  the  first  acquaint- 
ances of  Thomas  Paine  in  the  United  States;  he  instigated, 
planned,  and  assisted  tlie  first  compositions  of  that  well  known 
writer,  w  hich  contributed  so  powerfully  to  rouse  the  opposi- 
tion to  England,  and  to  support  the  spirit  of  the  nation  in 
times  of  great  despondency  and  misfortune.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  John  Adams,  he  persuaded  Paine  to  undertake  to 
write  in  defence  of  the  American  cause,  and  suggested  the 
title  which  his  first  paper  bore,  viz.  Common  Sense.  He 
was  chosen  in  July,  1776,  a  representative  to  the  general 
congress,  and  subscribed  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  had  been  ratified  some  time  previous 
to  his  appointment.  Independence  was  the  favourite  theme 
upon  which,  during  the  whole  war,  he  dedicated  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  from  the  extent  of  his  influence,  we  cannot  estimate 
at  a  low  rate  his  instrumentality  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  glorious  and  splendid  enterprise. 
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In  1777,  he  was  appointed,  for  the  middle  department, 
physician  general  of  the  military  hospitals,  and  in  1787,  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution,  a  measure  which  he  warmly  ad- 
vocated, as  the  only  means  to  cement  the  unionyvto  give  sta- 
bility and  energy  to  the  government,  and  to  secure  respecta- 
bility abroad,  and  prosperity  at  home.  With  the  view  of 
aiding  this  most  important  cause,  his  labours  were  incessant. 
Besides  making  the  merits  of  the  proposed  constitution  the 
subject  of  his  daily  eulogium  in  all  companies,  he  employed 
many  hours  during  the  nights  of  every  w^ek,  after  the  labours 
of  his  professional  duty  were  over,  in  answering  the  objec- 
tions which  were  made  to  it,  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  point- 
ing out  the  benefits  which  would  ensue  to  the  United  States 
from  its  adoption.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  a  distant  state, 
dated  October  1,  1787,  he  says,  "  The  new  federal  government 
will  be  adopted  by  our  state.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  human 
wisdom,  and  happily  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
society  in  America.  I  now  look  forward  to  a  golden  age. 
The  new  constitution  realises  every  hope  of  the  patriot,  and 
rewards  every  toil  of  the  hero.  My  fellow  citizens  insist 
upon  putting  me  into  our  state  convention,  which  will  meet  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  next  month.  "Will  my  mind  bear  such 
numerous,  complicated,  and  opposite  studies  and  occupations  ? 
I  love  my  country  ardently,  and  have  not  been  idle  in  pro- 
moting her  interests  during  the  session  of  the  convention. 
Every  thing  published  in  all  our  papers,  except  by  "tlie 
Foreign  Spectator,"  during  the  whole  summer,  was  the  effu- 
sion of  my  federal  principles.  Since  the  convention  has 
risen,  I  have  been  followed  by  many  writers,  w  ho  have  great 
merit.  I  enclose  you  some  of  my  paragraphs,  from  Hall  and 
Seller's  paper,  to  be  republished  in  your  state." 

To  the  government  of  his  own  state  he  was  not  less  attcii- 
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tive.  He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  constitution  formed 
in  the  year  1776,  on  the  principle  of  a  single  legislative  body ; 
and  had  written  much  against  it,  and  in  favour  of  a  new  one. 
After  the  convention  which  formed  the  federal  constitution  had 
adjourned/'^nd  published  thefrplan,  he  again  exerted  himself 
on  the  subject,  and  had  frequent  meetings  at  his  house  with 
members  of  the  legislature,  to  fix  the  outlines  of  a  new  form 
of  state  government.  Of  this  caucus  Mr.  Clymer  and  Mr. 
"Wynkoop,  of  Bucks  county,  were  members. 

Altiiougli  politics,  after  the  revolution,  w  ere  but  a  secondary 
object  in  the  scheme  of  his  life,  he  found  himself  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  the  altercation  which  immediately  succeeded  it,  and 
exerted  himself  with  a  rational  vehemence  for  the  interests 
of  whatever  party  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  espouse.  These 
events  are,  however,  attended  by  no  memorable  consequence 
connected  with  his  name,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  par- 
tif  iilar  attention. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  be  cured  of  many  visions  of  great- 
ness and  felicity,  which  he  had  built  up  for  his  country  upon 
the  base  of  her  republican  institutions,  and  to  learn  that  man- 
kind are  not  susceptible  of  all  that  degree  of  wisdom,  which 
he  and  many  others  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  ardour  of  pa- 
triotic feeling,  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Ramsay  in  1798,  he  says,  "I  believe  all  power,  whether  he- 
reditary or  elective,  will  always  fail  of  producing  order  and 
happiness  in  the  hands  of  man.  He  alone  who  created  and 
redeemed  man  is  qualified  to  govern  him." 

After  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government,  he  with- 
drew himself  altogether  from  public  life,  and  devoted  the  re- 
sidue of  his  time  to  his  social  duties  and  the  exercise  of  his 
profession.  The  only  office  he  accepted,  as  a  reward  for  his 
many  services,  and  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  was 
that  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  mint ;  a  charge  which 
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added  something  to  his  revenues,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  his  professional  occupations. 

As  a  privi«te  citizen,  he  encouraged  many  useful  institu- 
tions, and  held  nianj  places  of  honour  and  confidence.  He 
was  president  of  the  society  for  the  abolition  oi  slavery, 
a  feature  in  our  institutions  which  he  had  regr^^tted  deeply 
from  his  earliest  ^ears,  and  to  which  he  remained  inflexibly 
opposed,  until  the  day  of  his  death  ;  he  had  inueed  published 
an  essay  relative  to  it,  in  a  volume  as  early  as  1774.  He 
was  president  for  some  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Society  ;  he  was  also  vice  president  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  the  constitution  of  which  he 
draughted  ;  he  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  was  a  member  of  many  other 
literary  institutions  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  establisliment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispensary,  in  1786,  and  served  for  many  years  as 
one  of  the  physicians  of  that  institution,  the  good  example  of 
which  was  speedily  imitated  in  Boston,  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Charleston,  and  other  cities.  He  was  a  principal 
agent  in  founding  Dickenson  college  at  Carlisle,  and  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  from  Scotland  Dr.  Nesbit, 
who  for  several  years  presided  over  that  institution.  In 
order  to  give  a  general  diff'usion  of  knowledge  throughout 
the  country,  he  advocated  also  the  establishment  of  free 
schools.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  several  very  sensible  and 
eloquent  essays,  pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  objects 
which  ought  to  enter  into  a  system  of  general  instruction 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  our  country,  and  our  republican 
government.  He  felt  a  very  deep  concern  in  the  diminution 
of  capital  punishments,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1774,  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  puhlic  to  the  subject,  by  an  article 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Pkcket.  Being  an  active  member  of  a 
Vol.  Ill— D 
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society  held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin,  for  *'•  promoting 
political  inquiries,"  he  there  read  a  dissertation  in  March 
1787,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  "an  Inquiry  into  the 
Effects  of  public  Punishments  upon  Criminals  and  upon  So- 
ciety," and  followed  it  up  afterwards  by  an  excellent  essay 
on  the  consistency  of  capital  punishments,  with  reason  and 
revelation.  In  the  year  1794,  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  all  crimes,  except 
that  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Believing  that  all  human 
happiness,  and  especially  when  allied  with  republican  insti- 
tutions, was  inseparably  connected  witii  virtue,  he  employed 
his  pen  and  eloquence  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  pub- 
lic morals.  This  object  he  strove  to  promote  in  ail  Isis  ad- 
dresses to  his  pupils,  and  in  all  his  writings,  especially  those 
he  published  on  the  subject  of  public  instruction. 

His  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  body 
and  mind,  is  written  with  great  fervency  and  exuberance  of 
genius,  and  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  di- 
minish the  vice  of  drunkejincss,  one  which,  by  ruining  liealth, 
poisons  existence,  and  which  has  sometimes  brought  the  most 
hopeful  virtues  and  noblest  faculties  to  ridicule  and  dishonour. 
His  essay  on  this  subject  he  published,  that  it  might  be  uni- 
versally read,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  distributed  it 
gratuitously  amongst  the  people,  through  the  medium  of  the 
clergy  and  religious  assemblies.  Except  Dv.  Franklin's  "  Way 
to  "Wealth,"  probably  no  small  publication  ever  had  a  more 
extensive  circulation,  or  did  more  good.  He  also  wrote  at 
the  same  time  against  tobacco,  and  has  exhibited  a  frightful 
catalogue  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  intemperate  use  of  that 
stimulus.  His  essay  "  on  the  Influence  of  physical  Causes  on 
the  moral  Faculty,"  has  been  universally  admired  as  one  of 
the  most  profound  productions  of  modern  times.  He  after- 
wards made  the  "  influence  of  physical  causes  in  promoting 
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an  increase  of  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  man,"  the  subject  of  an  introductory  lecture  to 
his  medical  course  in  the  year  1799. 

The  last  work  of  Dr.  Rush  was  *'  Medical  Inquiries,  and 
Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  which  he  pub- 
lished the  year  before  his  death.  He  often  said,  that  he  be- 
stowed more  labour  on  this  work,  than  on  any  he  had  ever 
composed.  He  has  embodied  in  it  the  result  of  all  his  obser- 
vations and  reflexions  on  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  the 
mental  faculties,  made  during  a  long  course  of  practice,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  and  of  his  study  of 
various  authors  who  had  treated  on  that  interesting  subject. 
It  has  been  pronounced  by  very  respectable  authority,  '*at 
once  a  mctaj)hysical  treatise  on  human  understanding ;  a 
physiological  theory  of  organic  and  thinking  life;  a  code  of 
pure  morals  and  religion  ;  a  book  of  the  best  maxims  to  pro- 
mote wisdom  and  happiness;  in  fine,  a  collection  of  classical, 
polite,  poetical,  and  sound  literature." 

In  all  the  periods  of  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  atten- 
tion to  religious  duties,  and  his  reverence  for  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. He  urges,  in  all  his  writings,  the  excellency  of  the 
christian  faith,  and  its  happy  influence  upon  the  social  habits 
of  the  country.  To  his  students  he  especially  recommends  it 
as  one  of  the  concomitant  excellencies  awl  subsidiary  accom- 
plishments of  the  profession.  He  omitted  no  possible  occasion 
of  attending  church  himself,  and  considered  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  even  as  a  civil  institution,  a  most  rational 
policy.  On  the  sabbath,  he  observes,  not  only  refection  is 
given  to  those  who  are  wasted  by  fatigues,  but  the  idle  are 
diverted  from  unprofitable  or  vicious  amusements  ;  they  not 
only  acquire  pious  sentiments,  but  contract  those  amiable  and 
decorous  habits,  which  dignify  and  adorn  private  society. 
When  men  of  conspicuous  reputation  neglected  the  ordinances 
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of  the  sabbath,  he  considered  them  veiy  justly  as  mischievous 
to  thr  r.  ramunity  ^  for  men  who  impair  the  honest  and  deccKt 
manners  of  a  state,  are  not  less  criminal  than  they  who  tram- 
ple upon  its  laws  and  institutions. 

He  received  during  his  life,  besides  the  general  esteem  of 
his  coujitrymen,  several  peculiar  marks  of  public  favour.  In 
the  year  3  793.  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  presented 
him  with  a  large  piece  of  plate,  with  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion for  his  gratuitous  service  to  the  poor,  during  the  epidemic 
fever  of  that  year.  In  the  year  1805,  he  received  from  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  coronation  medal,  for  his  replies  to  queries 
on  the  yellow  fever.  In  1807,  the  queen  of  Etrujia  also 
presented  him  with  a  gol^  medal,  for  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject  written  at  her  request;  and  in  1811,  he  received  a 
diamond  ring  from  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  testimony 
of  the  respect  in  which  that  potentate  held  his  medical  cha- 
racter. 

The  useful  life  of  Dr.  Rush,  whilst  yet  capable  of  mucli 
good  to  mankind,  was  terminated  on  the  nineteenth  of  April. 
1813,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  yet  expe- 
rienced no  diminution  of  mental  faculties,  and  but  few  physi- 
cal infirmities.  He  died  of  an  epidemic,  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Philadelphia,  termed  typhus  or  spotted  fever, 
after  a  few  days  sickness.  The  spontaneous  homage  of  the 
people  on  this  occasion,  affords  a  decisive  and  honourable 
testimony  of  his  eminent  merits.  His  dwelling,  during  the 
last  days  of  his  illness,  was  beset  by  crowds  of  citizens,  and 
the  prayers  of  thousands,  who  had  experienced  his  benevo- 
lence, or  owed  their  lives  to  his  skill,  were  offered  to  heaven 
for  his  recovery.  The  annunciation  of  his  death  threw  a 
general  gloom  upon  the  community,  and  was  accompanied 
with  marks  of  profound  grief  and  affection  for  his  memory. 
The  loss  of  no  individual  of  this  country,  excepting  that  of 
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Washington  or  of  Franklin,  was  lamented  with  more  uni- 
versal and  pathetic  demonstrations  of  sorrow. 

In  exterior,  Dr.  Rush  was  favoured  by  nature  with  many 
advantages.  He  was  above  the  middle  size,  of  a  slender  but 
well  proportioned  figure,  and  his  general  deportment  com- 
manded respect  and  deference.  Those  who  knew  him  well, 
and  have  described  him  with  minute  accuracy,  tell  us  that  the 
diameter  of  his  head  from  back  to  front  was  uncommonly 
large,  that  he  had  a  prominent  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  highly 
animated  blue  eyes,  with  a  chin  and  mouth  expressive  and 
comely ;  his  look  was  fixed,  his  aspect  thoughtful,  and  the 
general  traits  of  his  physiognomy  bespoke  strength  and  acti- 
vity of  intellect. 

Throughout  life  he  was  distinguished  by  the  affability  and 
polite  manners  of  a  gentleman;  and  for  his  excellence  in  such 
accomplishments  his  friends  have  bestowed  upon  him  no  ordi- 
nary praises.  To  please  in  order  to  instruct  was  his  favourite 
maxim,  and  even  in  old  age  he  retained  all  the  gayety  and 
attic  spirit  of  conversation,  which  eminently  distinguished  his 
early  years. 

As  a  scholar,  he  was  well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  and  was  fond  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  which 
he  relieved  the  severity  of  his  professional  studies,  and  fur- 
nished fluency  and  ornament  to  his  style  of  conversation 
and  writing.  For  his  reputation,  both  literary  and  profes- 
sional, he  was  little  indebted  to  any  adventitious  benefits  of 
fortune.  He  was  endowed  with  good  faculties,  a  penetrating 
mind,  a  ready  apprehension,  exuberant  imagination,  and  ex- 
traordinary memory,  and  these  qualities  he  improved  by  a 
long  course  of  unwearied  study  and  observation. 

As  a  physician  he  has  left  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
the  impress  of  his  character  and  genius.  In  the  minds  of  his 
own  countrymen  he  holds  an  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and 
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amongst  foreign  nations  his  fame  is  universally  acknowledged. 
One  trait  of  his  character  should  not  be  forgotten ;  Ijc  was 
eminently  charitable  to  the  poor,  both  in  direct  donations  and 
in  giving  tliem  his  professional  services  gratuitously.  There 
were  also  two  classes  of  persons  whom  he  ma'le  it  a  point 
never  to  charge,  unless  they  were  in  easy  circumstances — 
clergymen  and  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army.  It  may 
serve  as  a  useful  example,  especially  to  the  young,  to  know, 
that,  although  he  was  uniformly  charitable,  and  towards  his 
patients  ever  forbearing  in  his  charges,  where  their  circum- 
stances made  it  necessary,  yet  such  was  his  success  in  life, 
the  result  of  his  great  industry  and  high  character,  that  be- 
sides bringing  up  a  large  family  in  abundance,  and  living 
with  liberal  hospitality,  he  left  behind  him  property  of  value 
to  his  family,  accumulated  solely  by  his  professional  earnings, 
never  having  embarked  in  any  pecuniary  speculations.  With 
him  money  became  the  efTcct,  though  it  never  seemed  to  have 
been  the  motive  of  his  exertions.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  any  medical  man  ever  rendered  more  gratuitous 
services.  He  constantly  enjoined  an  attention  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  indigent  upon  his  private  pupils,  and  to  iiis  public 
class;  quoting  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Boerhaave  that  "he  es- 
teemed the  poor  his  best  patients,  for  God  was  their  pay- 
master." Payment  for  medical  services  was  the  last  object 
of  consideration  with  him;  when  called  to  assist  a  person  on 
his  death-bed,  one  of  the  injunctions  to  his  son,  was  "  to  be 
kind  to  the  poor;"  and  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  the  streets 
were  lined  with  thousands,  who  shed  tears  of  heart-felt  sor- 
row- for  the  lo?i  of  their  kind  and  humane  benefactor. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  borsi  on  the 
seventeenth  of  January,  1706.  The  paternal  branch  of  liis 
ancestors  inhabited  the  county  of  Northampton  in  England. 
They  were  proprietors  of  a  small  freehold  estate  near  the 
village  of  Eaton,  where,  according  to  the  traditions  of  that 
place,  the  family  had  been  established  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  They  pursued  generally  some  trade,  and  were 
very  honourably  distinguished  in  their  neighbourhood,  for 
industry,  honesty,  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  Ilis  father, 
who  was  of  the  persuasion  of  the  Puritans,  emigrated  in 
]68ii  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  the  common  refuge  of 
those  of  his  sect,  who  tied  from  the  persecutions  of  their  na- 
tive country  ;  but  unaccustomed  to  agriculture  or  commerce, 
the  usual  occupations  of  the  colonists,  he  had  recourse  for  a 
Uveliiiood  to  the  business  of  chandler  and  soap-boiler,  which, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  pursued  with  little  suc- 
cess, and  lived  in  an  innocent  and  unambitious  poverty.  Of 
his  mother,  whom  he  mentions  with  aflfection,  he  has  left  no 
very  important  intelligence  :  her  name  was  Folger  j  she  was 
a  native  of  Boston,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal settlers  of  New  England. 

From  the  facility  he  discovered  in  learning  the  rudiments 
of  his  native  language,  his  parents  believed  him  endowed 
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with  more  than  ordinary  genius,  and  resolved  to  raise  him 
to  the  profession  of  a  clergyman.  He  was,  therefore,  placed 
in  a  grammar  school  to  receive  the  requisite  instructions. 
He  engaged  himself  with  so  much  ardour  in  this  pious  en- 
terprise, and  pursued  his  studies  with  so  much  diligence,  that 
hefore  he  had  reached  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  at- 
tained a  great  reputation,  in  his  class,  for  industry  and 
capacity. 

But  these  academical  honours,  and  hopes  of  ecclesiastical 
distinction,  were  of  short  duration ;  for  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  year  his  parents  discovered  that  the  expense  of  col- 
legiate instruction  would  far  exceed  their  slender  revenues, 
and  he  was  transferred  to  a  school  where,  at  a  charge  more 
moderate,  he  might  acquire  the  common  principles  of  an 
English  education.  From  the  latter  situation,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  twelve  months,  he  was  taken  home  to  prosecute  tlie 
business  of  his  father. 

He  was  now  employed,  during  two  years,  in  tending  the 
shop,  cutting  wicks  for  candles,  filling  moulds,  and  run- 
ning errands  ;  nor  was  this  period  of  his  life,  according 
to  his  own  estimation,  wholly  unprofitable.  By  the  rigid 
discipline  of  economy  and  industry,  and  by  the  privations 
and  disappointments  to  which  he  was  subject  from  his  indi- 
gent condition,  he  learnt  to  accommodate  his  mind  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune;  he  acquired,  also,  what  he  justly 
valued  as  no  trivial  benefit  throughout  life,  an  indifference 
for  the  quality  of  his  nourishment,  with  the  power  of  regu- 
lating its  quantity,  as  well  as  that  of  sleep,  by  the  necessities 
of  nature.  By  these  early  habits  of  temperance,  he  likewise 
seasoned  the  native  vigour  of  his  constitution,  which  enabled 
liim  even  to  an  extreme  old  age  to  preserve  the  vivacity  of  his 
health  and  spirits. 
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Nor  was  the  generosity  of  his  nature  concealed  amidst  the 
drudgery  of  this  servile  employment.  In  the  various  en- 
terprises of  spirit  and  resolution  in  which  he  engaged  the 
companions  of  his  recreations,  he  displayed  a  manifest  su- 
periority hoth  of  ingenuity  and  hodily  accomplishments, 
and  soon  procured  amongst  them  a  reputation  for  capacity 
and  courage.  But  that  which  exhibits  more  conspicuously 
the  dignity  of  his  ambition,  was  the  noble  ardour  which  he 
discovered  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  All  the  books 
placed  within  his  grasp,  which  in  a  new  colony  were  of  diffi- 
cult access,  he  devoured  with  insatiate  rapture  :  travels, 
\oyages,  historical  compilations ;  even  the  odd  volumes, 
which  accident  offered  him,  he  read  with  frequent  repetition  ; 
nor  did  the  folios  of  controversial  divinity,  which  the  bigotry 
of  his  father  had  preserved,  thougli  unintelligible  to  his  un- 
ripened  understanding,  escape  his  undistinguishing  voracity. 

In  this  indiscriminate  reading  he  discovered,  however,  a 
few  works,  which  he  perused  with  a  favourite  attention,  and 
which,  he  imagines,  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the 
habits  and  dispositions  of  his  life.  Those  he  has  mentioned, 
are  an  "Essay  upon  Projects,^' by  Defoe;  an  "Essay  on 
doing  Good,"  by  Mather;  and  the  "Lives  of  Plutarch." 
For  the  latter  of  these  in  particular  he  entertained  the  highest 
admiration  :  and  the  frequent  perusal  of  this  polite  and  elegant 
author,  presented  to  his  view  so  opportunely,  at  an  age  when 
the  impressions  are  yet  lively  and  permanent,  had,  no  doubt, 
in  a  mind  so  formed  for  moral  reflection  and  virtuous  excite- 
ment, a  very  salutary  tendency ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
ascribe  to  this  partiality  many  of  the  eminent  virtues  which 
distinguished  his  character ;  especially  those  liigh  sentiments 
of  honour,  and  undaunted  love  of  liberty,  which  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writers  of  antiquity  seldom  fails  to  produce 
in  generous  dispositions. 
Vol.  III.— E 
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But  these  studies  were  not  of  a  nature  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  humility  of  his  condition,  for  which  his  original  education 
had  already  inspired  him  with  no  very  favourable  sentiments. 
The  father  also,  entertaining  a  high  sense  of  literary  merit, 
by  applauding  the  industry  and  exciting  the  emulation  of  his 
son,  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  animate  his  ambition.  He 
became,  therefore,  every  day,  more  and  more  querulous  and 
discontented  ;  and  his  aversions  being  confirmed  by  the  in- 
crease of  his  age  and  intelligence,  he  resolved,  at  length,  to 
disenthral  himself  from  the  fetters  of  so  rude  and  inglorious 
an  occupation. 

Having  passed,  in  his  recreations,  much  time  on  the  water, 
he  had  acquired  great  dexterity  in  swimming  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  boats;  and  prompted,  it  is  said,  by  this  kind  of 
amusement,  he  conceived  at  first  an  ardent  inclination  for  a 
seafaring  life.  This  scheme  he  was,  however,  upon  applica- 
tion, though  urged  with  frequent  importunities,  obliged  to 
relinquish,  as  his  father,  who  had  already  lost  a  son  upon 
the  sea,  violently  opposed  it.  But  to  console  him  for  the 
prohibition,  he  was  permitted  to  make  choice  of  some  business 
more  congenial,  than  that  now  allotted  him,  to  his  genius  and 
inclinations. 

For  this  purpose  he  was  conducted  through  the  town  of 
Boston,  by  his  fatlier,  to  inspect  the  various  trades ;  and 
after  much  search  and  deliberation,  he  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  a  cutler.  At  this  he  remained  the  stipulated  time  of 
probation,  but  the  sum  required  as  the  fee  of  apprenticeship 
being  thought  exorbitant,  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  it ; 
and  no  ot\»«r  occasion  intervening,  of  placing  him  advanta- 
geously, he  war.  finally  bound  to  his  own  brother,  as  the 
printer  of  a  newspaper.  To  this  business  he  entertained  no 
particular  dislike;  but  to  the  obligation  of  an  indenture, 
ivhich  appears  to  have  been  exacted  by  the  father's  advice. 
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to  restrain  his  roving  inclinations,  lie  submitted  with  a  very 
unwilling  acquiescence.  The  choice  was,  however,  fortunate, 
and  proved,  in  the  issue,  extremely  beneficial  in  promoting 
his  interest  and  reputation. 

Having  now  entered  upon  a"  more  respectable  employment, 
or  one  more  suited  to  his  natural  inclinations,  he  pursued  it 
with  the  most  laborious  industry ;  and  soon  reached,  in  the 
art  of  printing,  an  ingenuity,  not  usually  at  that  time  at- 
tained in  America.  The  ordinary  intervals  of  labour,  and 
days  of  recreation,  he  employed,  not  after  the  example  of 
most  of  his  age,  in  idleness  or  dissipation,  but  in  the  increase 
of  his  mechanical  knowledge  and  mental  accomplishments. 
Even  the  devotions  of  the  Sabbath,  notwithstanding  the 
l)ious  vigilance  of  his  parents,  were  frequently  neglected; 
his  meals  postponed,  and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  and  very 
often  whole  nights  consumed  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favourite 
study. 

He  read,  about  this  time,  a  work  in  recommendation  of 
vegetable  diet,  and  resolved  to  abstain  altogether  from  the 
use  of  meat ;  a  practice  which  he  observed,  for  several  years, 
with  various  advantages ;  for  besides  promoting  his  health 
and  clearness  of  understanding,  as  he  remarks,  it  enabled 
him,  of  the  sum  usually  expended  in  his  boarding,  to  reserve 
about  one  third  for  the  purchase  of  books  j  and  finally,  by 
the  unceremonious  simplicity  of  his  repasts,  which  consisted 
but  of  a  few  biscuits,  and  a  glass  of  water,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  some  raisins,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  acquisi- 
tion of  time,  for  the  perusal  of  the  books  which  his  meritori- 
ous economy  had  procured  him. 

Amongst  ihc  authors,  which  accident  opportunely  offered 
to  his  notice,  was  an  odd  volume  of  the  Spectator.  The 
charms  of  tliis  writer  took  possession  of  his  affections,  for 
some  time  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  study.  He  attempted 
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to  imitate  his  style ;  and  the  series  of  compositions,  of  which 
he  has  given  an  account  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  used  for  this 
imitation,  is  entitled  to  no  ordinary  praise ;  for  under  the 
most  judicious  superintendence,  few  indeed  have  employed  a 
process  more  rational,  or  one  which  has  been  approved  by  a 
more  ample  and  evident  success:  and  that  he  had  the  skill, 
at  an  age,  when  others  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  the 
lowest  elements  of  literature,  to  estimate  such  writers  as 
Addison,  aifords  no  doubtful  proof  of  his  excellent  taste  and 
judgment,  and  of  the  elevated  sentiments  he  had  received 
from  nature. 

Having  "failed  altogether  in  Arithmetic,  whilst  at  school,'* 
and  now  ashamed  of  his  deficiency  in  a  science  so  necessary 
and  so  universal,  he  procured  a  book,  and  by  his  unaided 
exertions  soon  attained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  it ;  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  some  acquaintance  with  English  grammar, 
geometry,  and  navigation.  He  studied,  likewise,  Locke 
on  the  Understanding,  the  Logic  of  the  Port  Royal,  and 
the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  From  the  perusal  of  the 
latter  author,  he  contracted  a  fondness  for  the  character  of 
Socrates ;  and  his  manner  of  reasoning  and  moralizing  he 
afterwards  followed  with  extreme  predilection:  nor  since  the 
age  of  the  Athenian  philosopher,  has  there  existed,  perhaps, 
in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  individual  so  fitted,  by  a 
conformity  of  sentiments  and  intellects,  for  this  laudable  and 
splendid  imitation. 

To  the  reading  of  Xenophon  he  ascribes  the  correction  of 
many  evil  habits  and  propensities.  He  was  addicted  to 
sophistical  argument,  disputation  and  contradiction:  indulg- 
ing, according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  in  a  disposition 
to  raillery,  often  without  prudence  or  generosity  ;  and  in  his 
early  youth,  yet  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  propriety,  uncon- 
scious of  the  impotence  of  human  reason,  was  presumptuous 
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and  pertinacious  in  his  opinions.  It  is  to  the  contrary  prac- 
tice, which  he  assumed,  after  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Socrates,  of  urging  his  sentiments  with  moderation,  and  of 
enlisting,  hy  his  own  modesty,  the  vanity  of  other  men  in 
his"  favour,  that  he  ascribes  the  powerful  influence  he  always 
maintained  in  the  community,  and  the  success  of  the  nume- 
rous enterprises  in  which  he  engaged  for  the  honour  and 
ornament  of  his  country. 

It  was  during  his  apprenticeship  that  he  attempted  his 
first  literary  compositions;  of  which  we  may  give  some 
account.  Of  his  intellectual  progress  the  details  cannot  he 
unwelcome,  and  are  perhaps  not  less  fertile  of  instruction 
tlian  the  more  turbulent  incidents  of  his  political  life. 

Though  born  with  a  genius  more  favourable  to  science 
than  to  polite  letters,  he  was  first  ambitious  of  the  reputation 
of  a  poet,  and  having  produced  many  verses  in  secret,  he  at 
length  exhibited  a  specimen  of  his  performance,  with  much 
diffidence  and  liesitation,  to  his  friends  with  great  approba- 
tion ;  and  encouraged  by  this  first  success  he  published  soon 
after,  in  a  more  laborious  composition,  two  ballads,  which 
on  account  of  some  occasional  interest  of  the  subject,  were 
likewise  applauded,  and  read  through  the  town  of  Boston 
with  avidity  ;  but  his  father,  who  appears  to  have  possessed 
no  contemptible  judgment  in  these  matters,  seeing  that  the 
progress  of  his  son's  more  useful  occupations  might  be  re- 
tarded, or  his  genius  perverted  by  this  inclination  for  rliym- 
ing,  by  criticising  ironically  his  verses,  and  reminding  him 
of  the  proverbial  beggary  of  poets,  discouraged  him  from  this 
species  of  composition.  He  persuaded  him,  however,  as  a 
.  means  of  procuring  fortune  and  reputation,  to  endeavour  to 
attain  excellence  in  prose,  and  to  this  object  the  young  Frank- 
lin now  directed  his  ambition. 
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The  newspaper  conducted  by  his  brother,  being  the  only 
vehicle  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  and  the  second  which 
had  been  established  in  America,  engrossed,  with  much  in- 
terest, the  attention  of  the  public.  The  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  the  town  contributed  to  its  importance  by  their 
communications ;  and  many  critics,  assembling  daily  at  the 
printing-office,  discussed  the  merits  of  the  original  produc- 
tions which  appeared  in  it.  Franklin,  who  had  already 
caught  the  rage  of  publication,  being  impatient  to  discover 
the  public  opinion  of  his  abilities,  disguised  ingeniously  his 
handwriting,  and  sent  anonymously  a  paper,  which  he  had 
composed  with  great  care,  to  the  inspection  of  these  critics ; 
and  having  set  up  the  type  himself,  awaited,  with  timorous 
anxiety,  the  decision  of  its  merits.  On  the  next  day,  his 
composition  being  produced,  was  read,  commented,  and  ap- 
plauded;  and  he  enjoyed  the  "exquisite  pleasure,"  as  he 
terms  it,  of  listening  to  his  own  praises ;  which  were  be- 
stowed at  least  without  flattery,  and  though  fraught,  perhaps, 
with  no  extraordinary  taste  or  intelligence,  coniributed  to 
encourage  his  youthful  hopes,  and  animate  his  future  ex- 
ertions. 

He  continued  his  clandestine  correspondence  in  a  succes- 
sion of  pieces,  Mliich  met  a  still  more  favourable  reception, 
and  amongst  the  readers  of  the  journal  excited  a  lively 
desire  of  discovering  the  author.  Nor  did  the  vanity  of 
Franklin  long  suffer  them  to  labour  under  the  burthen  of 
curiosity. 

But  this  literary  success  was  soon  followed  by  conse- 
quences which  marred  his  agreeable  prospects,  and  changed 
in  some  degree  the  destinies  of  his  life.  His  writings  in  the 
newspaper  soon  ])rocuied  him  the  notice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  (he  town,  who  regarded  him  as  a  youth  of 
uncommon  abilities.     He  began,  therefore,  we  may  reasona- 
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bly  imagine,  to  entertain  sentiments  above  the  common 
drudgery  of  his  business,  and  perhaps  obeyed  his  brother 
with  a  less  willing  submission.  The  brother,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  any  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, or  generosity  of  mind,  observed  this  growing  credit  of 
his  apprentice  with  jealousy  ;  and  considering  his  praises  as 
a  tacit  reproach  of  his  own  inferiority,  was  much  more  in- 
clined to  depreciate  than  magnify  his  merit.  From  these 
principles  of  discord  many  quarrels  and  contentions  arose 
between  them,  which  were  heightened  gradually  by  petty 
provocations  to  a  degree  of  inextinguishable  rancour,  and 
thougli  sometimes  composed  by  the  father,  to  whose  arbitra- 
tion they  mutually  appealed,  burst  out  again  with  increased 
animosity,  till  at  length  the  brother,  under  sanction  of  his 
age  and  privilege  of  master,  resorted  to  blows  in  support  of 
his  authority. 

This  brother,  on  account  of  some  libellous  publication 
inserted  in  his  paper,  of  which  the  author's  name  was  refused, 
was  about  this  time  imprisoned,  and  restricted  by  an  award 
of  the  court  from  any  further  exercise  of  his  editorial  func- 
tions. To  evade  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  the  young 
Franklin,  by  a  fictitious  agreement,  became  nominal  pro- 
prietor and  editor;  and  in  this  capacity,  during  the  incarce- 
ration of  his  brother,  defended  him  with  great  spirit  and 
generosity,  publishing  several  strictures,  remarkable  for  wit 
and  satire,  against  the  members  of  the  government.  For 
this  gratuitous  defence,  however,  in  which  he  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  administration,  the  brother  appears 
to  have  entertained  no  very  profound  gratitude,  for  after 
his  enlargement  he  not  only  retained  his  ill-natured  pas- 
sions, but  renewed  his  system  of  flagellation  with  increased 
severity. 
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This  usage  Franklin  continued  to  bear,  for  some  time, 
with  silent  indignation^;  but  perceiving  no  reasonable  termi- 
nation of  it,  resolved,  by  the  only  expedient  which  remained  for 
the  purpose,  to  assert  his  independence  ; — to  escape  from  the 
reach  of  injuries  which  his  situation  did  not  permit  him  to 
resent. 

On  intimation  of  this  design,  his  brother's  influence  and 
malignity  precluded,  in  his  native  place,  all  hopes  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  became  necessary  that  he  should  seek  elsewhere 
the  means  of  subsistence.  He  had,  besides,  in  the  levity  of 
youthful  conversation,  excited  amongst  the  pious  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  some  apprehensions  concerning  the  purity  of  his 
religious  principles ;  and  his  politics  likewise  had  brought 
him  into  disreputation  with  several  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  government ;  and  having,  in  this  emergency,  found  a 
vessel  in  the  harbour,  bound  to  New  York,  he  engaged  a  pas- 
sage and  embarked  abruptly  for  that  city. 

This  evasion  and  breach  of  obligation,  although  his  inden- 
ture had  been  previously  cancelled  for  the  benetit  of  his  bro- 
ther, Franklin  has  comprehended,  with  more  generosity  than 
justice,  amongst  the  errors  of  his  life.  Corporal  punishment, 
if  at  all  justifiable,  belongs  only  to  parental  tenderness  to  in- 
flict, and  the  unnatural  delegation  of  such  authority  tends, 
perhaps  more  than  any  single  cause,  to  degrade  human  nature, 
and  to  propagate  slavery  amongst  mankind.  Obedience  to 
a  beneficent  government  is,  amongst  individuals  and  nations, 
without  doubt  an  honourable  injunction ;  and  also  to  rebel 
against  tyranny,  is,  especially  in  America,  not  thought  in- 
glorious. Happy !  if  in  humble  life,  under  the  rigours  of  po- 
verty and  persecutions  of  misfortune,  all  men  should  i-etain, 
like  Franklin,  the  sentiment  of  their  dignity,  and  the  remem- 
brance that  there  are  natural  rights  paramount  to  civil  or 
political  obligations. 
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To  the  severe  and  arbitrary  spirit  of  this  brother,  he  as- 
cribes, however,  the  first  impressions  of  that  hatred  of  tyran- 
ny, which  influenced  all  the  actions  and  opinions  of  his  future 
life.  The  application  of  the  lash,  in  admitting  this  conse- 
quence, is  indeed  less  a  cause  of  regret,  than  resistance  to  it 
is  a  just  subject  of  commendation. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  a  few  days,  he  landed  at  New 
York,  where  having  endeavoured,  for  some  time  in  vain,  to 
procure  occupation,  he  proceeded  onwards  with  a  faint  hope 
of  better  fortune,  to  Philadelphia.  After  much  intermediate 
fatigue  from  travelling  on  foot,  or  the  rowing  of  a  boat ;  and 
having,  more  than  once,  had  occasion  to  repent  of  his  fugitive 
expedition,  he  arrived  in  that  city.  He  now  perceived  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  thrown  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  world ;  at  the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  his 
native  home,  without  a  friend  or  counsellor ;  with  scarce  a 
hope  of  employment ;  and  of  the  slender  provision  of  money 
which  he  had  carried  with  him,  but  a  single  dollar  remaining 
in  his  pocket. 

His  appearance  at  Philadelphia,  on  this  occasion,  if  we 
compare  it  with  many  succeeding  incidents  of  his  life,  was 
not  a  little  romantic.  He  is  represented  as  making  his  en- 
trance into  Market  street  with  a  roll  of  bread  under  each 
arm ;  with  his  pockets  enormously  distended  by  shirts  and 
stockings,  which  he  had  crammed  into  them  on  leaving  the 
boat,  and  thus  accoutred,  walking,  in  the  solemnity  of  a  Sun- 
day morning,  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  An 
appearance  so  singular  drew  upon  him,  even  in  those  days  of 
rustic  simplicity,  the  observation  of  the  inhabitants ;  among 
others,  of  his  future  wife,  in  whose  eyes  he  made,  it  seems, 
"a  very  awkward  and  ridiculous  figure."  Having  eat  a 
portion  of  his  bread  and  bestowed  the  remainder  on  a  fellow 
passenger,  he  sought  a  draught  of  water  from  the  Delaware ; 
Vol.  Ill F 
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and  being  afterwards  borne,  by  the  passing  crowd,  to  a  ineei- 
ing  of  Quakers,  sat  down  amongst  them  and  slept  until  the 
end  of  the  service,  when  he  was  admonished  by  one  of  the 
congregation  to  retire. 

But  two  printing  houses  were,  at  that  time,  established  in 
Philadelphia,  in  one  of  which  he  happily  obtained  employ- 
ment as  compositor  ;  and  instigated  by  the  necessities  of  his 
condition,  by  the  ardour  which  enterprising  youth  feels  in  the 
first  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  sensible  that  he  had  now  to 
commence  life  with  no  other  pretensions  than  such  as  he  de- 
rived from  personal  merit,  he  exerted  in  his  business  the  most 
studious  and  indefatigable  industry.  In  his  private  affairs, 
he  observed  a  scrupulous  and  parsimonious  economy ;  was 
seen,  during  the  usual  hours  of  recreation,  at  the  occupations 
of  his  trade,  and  in  alibis  actions  maintaining  a  strict  punc- 
tuality and  regularity  of  conduct,  he  soon  drew  upon  him  the 
observation  of  the  public,  and  filled  the  town  with  his  praises. 
By  such  arts  he  procured  money  against  emergency,  and 
friends  whose  patronage  contributed  to  his  future  reputation 
and  fortune. 

But  a  short  period  since  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  had 
elapsed,  when  he  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  governor 
of  the  province,  sir  William  Keith,  whom,  by  his  solicitation, 
he  accompanied  to  a  neighbouring  hotel ;  shared  his  wine  and 
conversation,  and  received  a  general  invitation  to  his  house, 
which  he  afterwards  frequented,  with  many  tokens  of  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  For  this  distinguished  attention,  he  was 
indebted,  especially,  to  the  perusal  of  a  letter  he  had  written 
to  a  friend  at  New  Castle,  from  which  the  governor,  learning 
the  history  of  his  recent  adventures,  Irad  conceived  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  spirit  and  abilities. 

As  a  farther  mark  of  his  attachment,  he  proposed  that 
Franklin  should  commence  business  on  his  own  account,  of- 
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ferine?  in  aid  of  the  proje  t  his  own  influence,  the  interest  of 
his  friends,  and  the  printing  of  the  government ;  and  urged 
liim  to  return  to  Boston,  with  his  recommendation,  to  solicit 
the  concurrence  of  his  father.  F>anklin,  armed  with  this 
powerful  intercession,  not  doubting  of  success,  was  easily  pre- 
vailed on  to  fall  in  with  the  scheme ;  he  therefore  commenced 
his  journey,  and  after  an  absence  of  seven  months,  re-ap- 
peared in  his  native  town.  By  his  relations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brother  only,  who  retained  a  consciousness  of 
his  injurious  treatment  towards  him,  he  was  received  with  an 
affectionate  welcome.  Of  his  brother  also  he  conciliated  the 
favour,  on  a  subsequent  visit ;  and  in  retribution  for  the  blows 
he  had  received,  took  in  charge  one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  in- 
structed in  his  trade  and  established  in  business.  In  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  present  visit,  however,  he  proved  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  his  father  advised  him,  by  reason  of  his  age  and 
inexperience,  to  lay  aside  all  further  thoughts  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  same  effect  wrote  to  his  patron  the  governor. 
He  returned,  therefore,  and  resuming  his  station  with  his  for- 
mer master,  pursued  his  trade  with  the  same  assiduous  atten- 
tion. The  notice  he  received  from  the  great  stimulated  his 
industry,  and  added  to  the  prepossessions  which  the  pub- 
lic already  entertained  in  his  favour. 

But  the  zeal  of  the  governor,  it  appears,  was  not  cooled 
by  interruption.  He  invited  Franklin  still  more  frequently 
to  his  house,  where  he  treated  him  always  with  the  same  polite- 
ness and  affability,  and  resolved  at  last  to  acquire  for  him- 
self the  exclusive  honour  of  giving  success  to  their  projected 
enterprise.  He  encouraged  him  to  proceed  by  a  vessel  of 
government,  then  ready  to  sail,  for  London,  that  he  might 
make  interest  with  booksellers,  and,  under  his  patronage,  pro- 
cure such  materials  as  were  requisite  for  his  establishment ; 
a  proposition  which  Franklin  readily  accepted  :  and  full  of 
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gratitude  to  his  generous  benefactor,  embarked  on  his  voyage  ; 
nor  was  it  until  his  arrival  in  a  foreign  country,  three  thousand 
miles  from  his  native  home,  that  he  perceived,  with  astonish- 
ment, no  provision,  not  even  that  which  the  immediate  exigen- 
cies of  his  condition  required,  had  been  made  for  him  :  that 
in  London  his  patron  was  without  credit,  and  that  he  was 
much  less  aided  than  dishonoured  by  his  credentials.  He 
was  now  involved  in  the  most  distressful  perplexities  ;  se- 
duced from  a  prosperous  business ;  all  his  other  schemes 
interrupted,  and  was  turned  loose  a  stranger  amidst  the  com- 
petition of  a  vast  city  to  struggle  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

This  governor,  it  appears,  being  a  man  of  good  natured 
and  officious  vanity,  was  extremely  subject  to  these  fits  of 
romantic  benevolence.  He  was  destitute  of  money,  and 
therefore  lavish  of  promises  ;  and  from  a  desire  of  diffusing  a 
report  of  his  generosity  through  the  world,  engaged  himself 
often  in  schemes  of  patronage  beyond  his  capacity  to  accom- 
plish. He  pei'formed,  however,  many  personal  services,  and 
where  money  was  not  required,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  libe- 
rality. Franklin,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  rude  impo- 
sition practised  upon  his  inexperience,  entertained  against 
him  no  lasting  animosity  ;  but  writes  in  his  Memoirs,  of  the 
many  wise  laws  which  he  made  ;  of  his  excellent  capacity  for 
government,  and  the  many  worthy  qualities  which  he  possess- 
ed, to  redeem  his  trivial  imperfections. 

Franklin  was  much  embarrassed  concerning  tlic  measures 
which,  in  this  diflicult  emergency,  he  ought  to  pursue ;  but 
had  too  much  force  of  character,  had  been  too  much  accustomed 
to  vicissitude,  and  was  too  fertile  in  expedient,  to  sink  into  a 
pusillanimous  dejection.  Upon  the  whole,  this  disappoint- 
ment, as  it  furnished  him  the  opportunity  of  increasing  his 
acquaintance  with  the  world  ;  of  improving  the  essen  tial 
knowledge  of  his  profession  j  and  of  resuming,  on  his  return 
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to  America,  Ijis  career  with  greater  confidence  and  prospects 
of  success,  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  cala- 
mity. 

He  obtained  employment  in  one  of  the  most  considerable 
printing  houses  in  London,  and  by  his  industry  soon  secured 
the  esteem  and  favour  of  his  patrons.  By  his  temperate 
habits  and  rigid  economy  he  procured,  not  only  a  decent  sub- 
sistence for  himself,  but  the  means  also  of  relieving  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  friends.  Ralph,  one  of  his  literary  associates 
of  Philadelphia,  having,  in  the  sunshine  of  his  magnificent 
hopes,  become  the  companion  of  his  voyage,  was  now  involved 
in  his  calamities,  and  having  no  other  trade  than  that  of  an 
author,  was  prevented  from  starving,  wholly  by  his  benefac- 
tions. This  Ralph,  who  remained  in  England  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  having  sustained  many  valiant  struggles  against 
poverty,  received  at  last  a  pension  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  historian  ;  and  by  an  officious  libel  upon  Pope,  has 
established,  in  the  Dunciad,  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 

During  his  short  residence  in  London,  Franklin  pursued 
his  private  studies  with  so  much  diligence,  and  discovered  so 
generous  an  ambition  for  literary  improvement,  as  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  by  the  ingenious  part  of  his  acquaintance 
with  great  partiality.  He  obtained,  by  subscription,  access 
to  an  extensive  library,  and  was  prompted  by  some  occasional 
interests  of  the  subject,  or  by  an  impertinent  inclination  for 
scribbling,  to  compose  a  small  pamphlet  upon  Deistical  Meta- 
physics. This  served,  at  that  time,  to  diffuse  his  name 
amongst  the  multitude,  and  procured  him  a  favourable  intro- 
duction to  several  persons  of  distinguished  infidelity  ;  amongst 
others,  to  Mandeville,  who  hailed  him  as  a  youth  of  very  pro- 
mising abilities. 

This  youthful  levity  on  the  subject  of  religion,  when  he 
had  acquired  a  riper  age  and  more  ample  intelligence,  he 
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emphatically  condemned ;  but  the  extreme  aversion  which, 
in  common  with  all  men  of  honest  feelings,  he  entertained 
for  that  senseless  dogmatism  and  mischievous  intolerance 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  sects  of  his  time,  "in  America 
as  well  as  in  Europe,  led  him  sometimes  to  express  senti- 
ments on  religious  subjects,  that  were  not  always  approved. 
Honest  men  he  believed,  without  any  regard  to  religious  de- 
nominations, were  equally  entitled  to  esteem,  and  he  even 
procured  at  Philadelphia,  the  establisJiment  of  a  church,  in 
which  all  sects  might  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience.      He  insisted  that  in  discussing  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  much  less  time  should  be  spent  than 
in  practising  the  duties  which  it  enjoins  ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
the  business  of  his  life,  in  moi*als  and  politics,  as  well  as  re- 
ligion, he  was  much  more  an  advocate  for  practice  than  specu- 
lation.    Of  the  pure  and  innocent  service  of  the  Deity,  how- 
ever, and  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  no  man 
has  ever  spoken  with  a  more  pious  and  submissive  reve- 
rence ;  and  with  a  conduct  so  pre-eminently  virtuous  as  that 
of  Franklin,  we  should  offer  an  injury  to  religion,  in  sup- 
posing him  an  enemy  to  its  prevalence  or  a  stranger  to  its 
benignity. 

Having  resided  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  British  capi- 
tal, and  growing  tired  of  the  uniformity  of  his  life,  he  con- 
certed a  scheme,  with  an  enterprising  companion,  of  travelling 
through  the  continent  of  Europe.  Another  project,  also,  he 
had  in  view,  of  establishing  a  school  of  natation  ;  some  feats 
of  activity  having  spread  an  admiration  for  his  skill  in  that 
art  amongst  the  nobility ;  but  by  the  accidental  intervention 
of  a  mercantile  acquaintance,  who  was  at  this  time  preparing 
merchandise  to  be  transported  to  Pennsylvania,  these  designs 
were  interrupted.  By  a  promise  of  contributing  to  his  future 
elevation  in  business,  he  was  solicited  by  this  friend  to  ac- 
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company  him  as  a  clerk ;  an  offer,  which  his  natural  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  his  native  country  did  not  permit 
him  to  refuse;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  1726,  they 
set  sail  for  America. 

During  tiie  leisure  of  this  voyage,  he  employed  himself  in 
marking  down  its  incidents  in  a  journal,  and  having  now 
reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  thinking  it  un- 
becoming tlie  character  of  man,  to  whom  heaven  has  imparted 
intelligence  and  reason,  to  fluctuate  without  a  design  through 
life,  he  resolved  to  form  some  plan  for  his  future  conduct,  by 
which  he  might  promote  his  fortune,  and  procure  respect  and 
reputation  in  society.  This  plan  is  prefaced  by  the  following 
reflections.  "  Those  who  write  of  the  art  of  poetry,  teach 
us,  tiiat  if  we  would  write  what  would  be  worth  the  reading, 
we  ought  always,  before  we  begin,  to  form  a  regular  design 
of  our  piece ;  otherwise  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  incongruity. 
I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  the  same  as  to  life.  I  have  never  fixed 
a  regular  design  in  life  ;  by  which  means  it  has  been  a  con- 
fused variety  of  different  scenes.  I  am  now  entering  upon  a 
new  one  :  let  me,  therefore,  make  some  resolutions,  and  form 
some  scheme  of  action,  that,  henceforth,  I  may  live  in  all 
respects  like  a  rational  creature." 

To  these  remarks  he  annexed  a  series  of  rules  and  moral 
principles,  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  show  his  noble  ar- 
dour for  virtue,  may  afford  to  others,  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  no  unprofitable  example.     They  are  partly  as  follow  : 

"  I  resolve  to  be  extremely  frugal  for  some  time,  until  I 
pay  what  I  owe. 

"  To  speak  the  truth  in  every  instance,  and  give  no  one 
expectations  that  are  not  likely  to  be  answered,  but  aim  at 
sincerity  in  every  word  and  action — the  most  amiable  excel- 
lence  in  a  rational  being. 
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"To  apply  myself  industriously  in  whatever  business  I 
take  in  hand,  and  not  divert  my  mind  by  any  foolish  project 
of  growing  suddenly  rich  ;  for  industry  and  patience  are  the 
surest  means  of  plenty. 

"  I  resolve  to  speak  ill  of  no  man  whatever,  not  even  in  a 
matter  of  truth  ;  but  rather  by  some  means  excuse  the  faults 
I  hear  charged  upon  others,  and,  upon  proper  occasions,  speak 
all  the  good  I  know  of  every  body,  &c." 

To  these  resolutions,  although  they  were  formed  in  the  ar- 
dour of  a  youthful  imagination,  he  adhered,  with  a  scru- 
pulous fidelity  ;  and  the  foundation,  we  must  admit,  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  superstructure  he  afterwards  reared  upon  it. 
He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  and 
embarked  upon  his  new-adopted  profession.  By  his  applica- 
tion to  business  he  soon  gained  the  esteem  and  favour  of  his 
employer,  was  about  to  be  ajjpointed  supercargo  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  already  entertained  magnificent  hopes  of  prospe- 
rous fortune.  We  cannot  doubt,  with  the  qualities  of  indus- 
try, economy,  and  enterprise  which  marked  his  character, 
that,  by  pursuing  this  business,  he  had  transcended  the  usual 
honours  of  the  counting  house ;  but  the  sudden  decease  of  his 
patron  interrupted  all  his  dreams  of  affluence  and  felicity ; 
he  was  once  more  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  sunk  again 
into  the  obscurity  of  a  journeyman  printer. 

He  entered  the  service  of  his  former  master,  a  man  of 
noted  insolence  and  ignorance  ;  from  whom,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  few  months,  he  was  impelled  by  rude  treatment  to  a  separa- 
tion ;  an  event  which  exposed  him,  for  a  while,  to  new  vex- 
ations and  diflaculties,  but  served  to  hasten  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  more  important  scheme  which  had  principally 
occupied  his  mind, — the  establishing  of  business  on  his  own 
account.  By  the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  life  this  project 
appeared  indeed  to  be  attended  with  little  probability  of  sue- 
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Gfess  ;  but  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  his  profession 
Imppil}  supplied  his  pecuniary  deficiency,  and  procured  him 
a  partner,  more  fortunate  and  less  skilful,  who  furnishing  the 
means  requisite  to  the  enterprise,  he  was  enabled,  at  last,  to 
bring  this  great  object  of  his  wishes  to  a  happy  issue. 

Ti)e  prospect  now  opened  to  his  view  furnished  a  more 
powerful  incentive  to  his  ambition  ;  and  having  to  encounter, 
:n  the  commencement  of  his  business,  a  competition  with 
others  long  since  established,  it  is  in  this  emergency  of  his 
life,  that  he  employed  the  most  indefatigable  and  laborious 
activity.  From  the  earliest  to  the  latest  hours,  he  was  seen 
busied  in  the  objects  of  his  trade ;  in  the  composition  of  types, 
preparing  of  stationary,  and  often  transporting  it  in  a  wheel- 
barrow through  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  abstaining  not  only 
from  the  common  recreations  of  his  age,  but  even  from  his 
favourite  passion  of  reading,  except  in  the  secrecy  of  the 
night,  lest  he  should  incur  the  imputation  of  indolence  or  dis- 
sipation. This  studious  gravity  of  deportment,  carried  so 
far  beyond  what  is  usual  to  his  age,  and  so  congenial  to  the 
demure  and  stately  habits  which  prevailed,  at  that  time,  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lived  ;  added  to  the  punctuality  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  fulfilled  his  engagements,  soon  procured 
him  a  sery  extensive  and  honourable  acquaintance.  These 
enabled  him  to  give  extension  to  his  business  ;  and  at  last  to 
get  rid  of  a  worthless  partner,  who  embarrassed  his  plans 
and  operations. 

In  the  preceding  portion  of  his  life,  he  had  subsisted  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  fortune  ;  exposed  to  a  perpetual  vicissitude  of 
inspiring  hopes  and  vexatious  disappointments.  From  this  pe- 
riod, the  obstructions  which  had  hitherto  limited  his  genius,  and 
prejudiced  his  interests,  were  in  a  great  measure  removed ;  and 
in  his  subsequent  career,  though  circumvented  by  many  diffi- 
•^ulties  and  engaged  perpetually  in  the  most  complicated  ordan- 
Vox.  III.— G 
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gerous  enterprises,  he  conducted  tliem  all  with  uniform  success 
and  felicity,  and  advanced  with  a  firm  and  undeviating  step  in 
the  progress  of  fortune  and  preferment.  In  reviewing  this  pe- 
riod of  his  history,  he  has  remarked  with  a  generous  pride, 
that  he  had  passed  through  the  storms  of  youth,  nnl^  ith- 
standing  his  exposure  to  evil  company,  with  an  unsullied  re- 
putation, and  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  imminent  ne- 
cessities;  that  he  had  u  ed  no  clinging  submissions;  or  re- 
sorttd  to  no  meanness  of  expedient  for  a  subsistence. 

In  1730  he  nmrricd  a  lady  whose  maiden  name  was  Read  ; 
whom  he  ha<i  courted  before  bis  departure  for  England,  bad 
forgotte!)  during  his  absence,  and  now  espoused  in  her  widow- 
hood.  She  had  suffered  many  injuries  from  the  volatile  af- 
fections of  a  former  husband  ;  with  the  present  ojie  slie  lived 
in  full  enjoyment  of  connubial  harmony,  and  by  her  virtues, 
as  well  as  by  her  misfortunes,  a])pears  to  have  merited  so 
auspicious  a  connexion.  To  others  Franklin  has  recom- 
mended his  own  example  of  early  marriage,  as  an  incitement 
to  industry,  a  pledge  of  honesty,  and  especially,  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  disreputable  attachments ;  from  which  he 
was  himself  not  entirely  exempt.  An  advice  which,  as  long 
as  the  means  of  existence  are  practicable,  as  it  corresponds 
with  the  dispositions  of  human  nature,  will  rarely  be  ques- 
tioned or  disobeyed.  But  when  communities  have  reached 
that  degree  of  depravation,  in  which  wealth  only  is  revered 
and  virtuous  poverty  is  neglected  ;  when  industry  is  no  longer 
a  safeguard  from  contempt  or  misery  ;  this  doctrine  of 
Franklin,  under  many  circumstances,  becomes  a  just  subject 
of  reprobation. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  America  he  instituted,  in  connex- 
ion with  several  young  men  of  respectable  character  and  abi- 
lities, a  club,  of  which  he  has  spoken  with  great  affection  in 
his  Memoirs,  denominated  "The  Junto,"  in  which  weredis 
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russed  scientific,  moral,  and  political  subjects;  an  associatipn 
wiiich  endured  with  undi.ninished  reputation  for  ihirty  years, 
and  was  at  last  succeeded  by  the  present  Pbilosopiiical  So- 
ciety. It  had  a  very  salutary  influence  in  promoting  econo- 
my, virtue  and  public  institutions  ;  and  not  only  in  creating  a 
literary  emulation  amongst  its  members,  but  in  diffusing  a 
curiosity  for  letters  in  tlie  community.  Of  the  beneficent  na- 
ture of  the  club,  a  conjecture  may  be  draw^n  from  the  ques- 
tions which  preceded  their  debates  ;  some  of  which  are  as  fol- 
low : 

'*  Have  you  met  with  any  thing,  in  the  author  you  last 
read,  remarkable,  or  suitable  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Junto  ?  particularly  in  history,  morality,  poetry,  physic, 
travels,  mechaiiic  arts,  or  other  parts  of  knowledge. 

*'  Do  you  know  any  fellow-citizen,  who  has  lately  done  a 
worthy  action,  deserving  praise  and  imitation  ?  or  who  has 
lately  committed  an  error,  proper  for  us  to  be  warned  against 
and  avoid  ? 

'^  What  unhappy  effects  of  intemperance  have  you  lately 
observed  or  heard  of  ?  of  imprudence  ?  of  passion  ?  or  of  any 
other  vice  or  folly  ? 

"  What  happy  effects  of  temperance  ?  of  prudence  ?  of  mo- 
deration ?  or  of  any  other  virtue  ? 

*'  Do  you  think  of  any  thing  at  present,  in  which  the  Jun- 
o  m  ay  be  serviceable  to  mankind  ?  to  their  country,  to  their 
friends,  or  to  themselves  ? 

"  Hath  any  deserving  stranger  arrived  in  town  since  last 
meeting,  that  you  heard  of  ?  and  what  have  you  heard  or  ob- 
served of  his  character  or  merits  ?  and  whether  think  you,  it 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  to  oblige  him,  or  encourage  him 
as  he  deserves  ? 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  deserving  young  beginner  lately 
set  up,  whom  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Junto  any  way  to  en- 
courage ? 
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"  Have  you  lately  observed  any  encroachment  on  the  just 
liberties  of  the  people  ? 

*'  Hath  any  body  attacked  your  reputation  lately  ?  £ihd  what 
can  the  Junto  do  towards  securing  it  ? 

*'  Is  there  any  man  whose  friendship  you  want,  and  which 
the  Junto,  or  any  of  them,  can  procure  for  you  ? 

"Have  you  lately  heard  any  member's  character  attacked, 
and  how  have  you  defended  it  f" 

As  a  qualification  of  admission,  it  was  required  also, 
that  each  member  should  answer  to  the  foii  4ng  (jues- 
tions  : 

**Do  you  sincerely  declare  that  you  love  maij  i*  1  :•■  ge- 
neral ;  of  what  profession  or  i*eligion  soever  ? 

*'  Do  you  think  any  person  ought  to  be  harmed  ia  his  body, 
name,  or  goods,  for  mere  speculative  opinions,  or  hh  exter- 
nal way  of  worship  ? 

"Do  you  love  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  will  you  endea- 
vour impartially  to  find  and  receive  it  yourself  and  communi- 
cate it  to  others  ?" 

The  exigencies  in  which  Franklin  had  passed  his  early 
youth,  and  the  expedients  he  was  forced  to  employ,  that  he 
might  improve  his  fortune,  drew  him  from  all  barren  specu- 
lations towards  those  only,  which  might  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  and  happiness  of  his  species.  All  his  leading 
enterprises  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good ;  and  even  to  those  which  might  seem  indifferent, 
he  gave  the  same  tendency.  From  incidents  however  minute, 
he  extracted  some  salutary  moral  which  had  escaped  vulgar 
observation.  To  practise  virtue  and  propagate  it  amongst 
mankind,  he  considered  as  the  common  business  of  his  life, 
nor  did  he  suffer  any  effort  which  might  contribute  to  that 
purpose  to  remain  unemployed.  Like  Lycyrgus,  he  wished 
that  the  praise  of  virtue  and  contempt  of  vice  should  be  inter- 
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woven  with  all  the  actions  and  discourses  oi"  men,  and  that 
such  images  as  tended  to  elevate  the  fancy  and  enlighten  the 
understanding,  should  be  perpetually  exhibited  to  their  obser- 
vation. Even  upon  the  current  coin  of  the  country,  as  it  was 
exposed  to  the  frequent  inspection  of  the  multitude,  he  advis- 
ed that  instead  of  the  image  of  a  king  or  an  emperor,  some 
pious  or  prudential  maxim  sJjould  be  engraven,  which  might 
leave  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  mind. 

In  1735,  he  commenced,  and  continued  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  publication  of  ♦'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  ;"  a  work 
of  modest  pretension  and  of  humble  title,  which  his  fertile 
genius  rendered,  in  addition  to  its  utility  as  a  calendar, 
subservient  to  the  most  essential  interests  of  the  community  ; 
especially  by  the  diffusion  of  instruction  amongst  that  class 
of  the  people,  who  by  their  poverty  or  laborious  occupations, 
are  usually  deprived  of  this  advantage.  Those  spaces  which, 
ina  work  of  that  kind,  are  commonly  filled  with  useless  me- 
morials, or  unmeaning  observations,  he  occupied  with  moral 
sentences,  precepts  of  economy,  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  such  general  principles  of  instruction  as  were 
most  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  common  life  ;  and  tiiese 
he  clothed  in  a  familiarity  of  expression,  a  proverbial  brevity 
and  simplicity,  wiiicli  rendered  them  acceptable  to  the  hum- 
blest as  well  as  the  most  improved  capacity.  Of  this  Al- 
manac, ten  thousand  copies  were  distributed  in  America 
every  year.  The  last,  of  1757,  in  which  he  collected  the 
piincipal  matter  of  the  preceding  numbers,  was  republished 
in  various  forms  in  Great  Britain,  and  thence  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  was  dispersed  and  read  with  great  avidity 
throughout  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

This  sententious  method,  for  which  his  writings  and  con- 
versations show  that  he  entertained  a  constant  partiality,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  efficient  as  well  as  most  popular  mode  that 
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could  be  devised  for  tlie  inculcation  of  knowledge  ;  for  a  truth 
thus  conveyed,  is  not  only  recommended  by  poignancy  and 
precision  of  expression,  but  standing  independent,  and  as 
it  were,  a  corollary  from  the  experience  of  life,  is  retained 
by  tlie  memory  when  more  elaborate  reasonings  are  for- 
gotten. 

To  his  printing  establishment,  he  attached,  about  this 
time,  a  new  spaper ;  wiiich,  besides  the  discussion  of  politics, 
he  replenished  with  productions  of  poetry,  history,  eloquence, 
and  such  other  subjects  of  polite  literature,  as  he  supposed 
would  improve  the  taste  and  morals  of  his  country.  This 
paper,  it  is  said,  he  kept  unpolluted  by  scurrility,  malignant 
])ersonalities,  or  indecent  arrogance,  and  sustained  it  in  re- 
putation, in  those  days,  without  departing  from  the  sober 
rules  of  propriety. 

In  considering  how  much  enthusiasm,  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion, is  often  excited  by  the  association  of  men  into  parties, 
he  conceived  a  project  of  creating  a  sect  to  inculcate  the 
moral  obligation,  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Tliis  design  he  embraced  with  great  zeal  and  alacrity,  but 
the  multiplicity  of  his  business  did  not  permit  him  to  carry 
it  into  operation;  nor  is  there  any  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  his  influence  and  activity  had  ever  brought  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  It  was,  however,  the  invention  of  a 
generous  mind,  and  must  add  to  our  admiration  of  his  cha- 
racter. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  blessing  to  humanity, 
could  such  a  scheme  of  philanthropy  be  accomplished  ;  could 
Ahe  honest  part  of  the  species,  with  the  same  ardour  and 
unanimity,  be  united  for  the  protection  of  the  social  welfare, 
as  knaves  and  profligates  for  the  destruction  of  it. 

Having  committed  several  of  the  leading  principles  of  this 
honest  enterprise  to  paper,  he  has  preserved  them  in  his  me- 
moirs.    Amongst  other  objects,  there  Is  a  religious  creed, 
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whicli  he  had  intended  to  be  subscribed  by  each  member,  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  : 

"I  believe  tliat  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things. 
"That  he  governs  the  world  by  his  providence. 
"  That  he  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  adoration,  prayer, 
and  thanksgiving. 

"But  that  the  most  acceptable  service  to  God,  is  doing 
good  to  man. 

"  That  the  soul  is  immortal. 

"And  that  God  will  certainly  reward  virtue  and  punish 
vice,  either  here  or  hereafter." 

Believing  that  those  who  attempt  a  reformation  of  the 
world,  should  themselves  be  irreproachabl(%  he  very  reason- 
ably accompanied  his  splendid  theory  of  ])opular  reform,  by 
a  rigid  scrutiny  of  his  private  conduct.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  recourse  to  an  expedient  with  which  he  was  for  some 
time  greatly  enamoured;  by  the  means  of  which,  it  appears, 
he  even  entertained  the  hope  of  arriving  at  "  moral  perfec- 
tion." Having  written  upon  a  tabular  catalogue,  all  those 
virtues  which  he  thought  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  hu- 
man character,  he  made  upon  tliis  scale,  every  evening,  a 
diligent  examination  of  his  conduct  during  each  day;  a  prac- 
tice which  he  pursued  with  his  usual  inflexibility  of  resolu- 
tion, until  such  habits  were  confirmed  as  rendered  this  cir- 
cumspection unnecessary ;  and  although  he  fell  short  of  his 
ultimate  ambition,  he  ascribes  to  "  this  little  artifice"  much 
of  the  happiness  of  his  life.  Those  who  attempt  impracti- 
cable objects,  often  accomplish  purposes  to  which  human 
frailty  were  otherwise  inadequate.  Of  the  process  he  ob- 
served in  this  enterprise,  he  has  left  in  his  life  a  circumstan- 
tial detail,  which  will  be  perused,  at  least  by  those  who  are 
emulous  of  this  species  of  glory,  with  applause  and  admira 
tion. 
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In  the  mean  time  he  remitted  nothing  of  iiis  usual  diligence 
in  literary  application.  A  few  hours  of  each  day  were  set 
apart  for  study,  during  which  he  qualified  himself  for  dis- 
cussing the  political  interests  of  his  country.  lie  acquired 
also  a  com])etent  knowledge  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  of  the  Latin,  the  rudiments  of  which  he  had 
heen  taught  in  his  early  youth.  He  studied,  likewise,  the 
French,  and  attained  a  greater  proficiency  in  that  language 
than  is  usually  acquired  hy  a  foreigner  ;  for  he  composed 
with  accuracy,  and  conversed  with  almost  the  fluency  of 
a  native.  Amongst  his  confederates  of  the  "Junto,"  he 
obtained  a  small  collection  of  books,  for  the  puipose  of 
reference  in  their  debates,  to  which  many  volumes  being 
occasionally  superadded,  he  procured,  at  length,  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Piiiladelphia  Library.  This  was  the  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America ;  but  from  its  manifest 
convenience  and  utility,  the  example  was  soon  followed 
through  the  other  towns  of  the  provinces,  and  had  a  sensible 
influence,  it  is  said,  upon  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants; 
for,  the  people  being  yet  unemployed  in  less  innocent  recrea- 
tions, undebauched  by  the  vices  of  luxury  and  avarice,  and 
unoppressed  by  necessities,  reading  became  every  where  the 
fashionable  amusement,  spreading  its  influence  even  to  the 
humblest  ranks  of  common  life. 

He  published,  in  1729,  a  pamphlet  very  highly  approved, 
•*  concerning  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Paper  Currency  ;" 
and  employed  otherwise  his  credit  in  promoting  the  use  of 
that  money  ;  by  which  he  acquired  great  favour  with  the  pub- 
lic. He  published  about  the  same  time,  various  essays  in 
his  newspaper  upon  popular  topics,  which  being  written  in 
his  usual  fascinating  manner,  and  the  emulation  of  parties 
bringing  them  into  notice,  contributed  also  to  the  extension 
of  his  reputation.     He  was  appointed  by  the  government  of 
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Pennsylvania,  official  printer;  his  subscriptions  increased, 
and  he  began  to  entertain  every  day  more  flattering  views  of 
futurity. 

In  1736,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
in  the  following  year,  postmaster  of  Philadelphia ;  and  being 
no  longer  overwhelmed  by  the  blasting  influence  of  domestic 
necessities,  his  genius  began  from  this  time  to  emerge,  and 
to  be  employed  in  schemes  of  public  utility.  His  first  enter- 
prises of  municipal  improvement,  were  to  organise  fire  com- 
panies, to  reform  the  watch  of  the  city,  and  procure  the  pav- 
ing and  lighting  of  the  streets  ;  all  of  which,  by  his  persever- 
ance, he  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  He  concerted 
and  carried  into  complete  success,  in  1736,  the  establishment 
of  the  "  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  of  a  college 
for  the  regular  education  of  youth,  none  existing  at  that  time 
in  the  colony,  which  by  successive  amplification  and  improve- 
ment, produced  the  present  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
procured,  also,  a  grant  from  the  legislature,  for  the  establish- 
ment and  endowment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ;  and  so 
much,  indeed,  did  he  contribute  to  the  ornament,  benefit  and 
glory  of  this  city,  that  he  may  justly  be  considered  as  its  se- 
cond founder  :  of  a  city,  vvliich,  by  the  influence  of  a  few  su- 
perior minds,  has  become  the  metropolis  of  this  continent ;  and 
in  the  multitude  of  its  benevolent  institutions,  in  the  arts  of 
luxury  and  a  numerous  population  at  least,  if  not  in  love  of 
science,  or  gratitude  to  its  benefactors,  may,  at  a  period  not 
very  remote,  emulate  the  most  illustrious  cities  of  the  world. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  in  this  place  to  remark,  how  essen- 
tially, and  how  far  perhaps,  beyond  what  men  are  apt  to  ima 
ginc,  are  the  interests  of  states  influenced  by  the  wisdom,  the 
virtue  and  industry  of  a  few  eminent  individuals.  To  seek 
our  examples  from  the  history  of  antiquity,  we  shall  find  that 
in  Greece,  the  cities  of  Argos  and  Mycense,  with  equal  in- 
VoL.  Ill — H 
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dustry  and  greater  advantages  of  position  than  Sparta^ 
perished  in  turbulence  and  faction,  without  having  achieved 
any  memorable  action  to  perpetuate  their  name  ;  whilst  the 
latter  country,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  single  legislator,  flourishes 
with  everlasting  glory.  The  influence  of  the  instruction,  and 
the  example  of  this  one  man,  formed  the  minds  of  all  that 
multitude  of  statesmen  and  warriors  of  his  country,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  ;  and  whose  eminent  virtues  and  heroic  actions, 
have  been  transmitted  to  memory  as  the  prirle  and  ornament 
of  the  human  species.  But  for  Epaminondas  and  his  brave 
compeer,  Thebes  had  been  known  only  as  tlie  birth-place  of 
Pindar  and  Plutarch.  Rome  was  indebted  for  her  freedom, 
and,  in  the  most  critical  emergencies  of  her  history,  for  her 
preservation,  to  the  auspicious  intervention  of  individuals ; 
and  when  her  republican  virtues  were  almost  extinct,  one  man 
kept  alive  the  expiring  embers  of  her  liberty,  and  sustained, 
for  a  while,  the  tottering  fabric  of  her  overgrown  power. 
Modern  history  furnishes  not  less  pertinent  examples,  which 
it  may  he  superfluous  or  invidious  to  enumerate. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Franklin  promoted,  also,  the 
honour  and  interests  of  the  whole  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  this  time,  by  providing  for  it  a  system  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  an  object  which,  by  the  impolitic  religious  scruples 
of  the  legislature,  had  been  totally  neglected ;  although  it  had 
been  imperiously  requisite  for  protecting  the  frontier  from  the 
atrocious  massacres  to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the  inva- 
sions of  the  savages.  To  accomplish  this  enterprise,  he  first 
published  a  pamphlet,  by  which  he  disposed  the  public  mind 
to  favourable  impressions ;  he  then  drew  up  articles  of  a 
military  association,  and  procured  their  adoption  in  a  con- 
Tocation  of  the  people ;  by  the  influence  of  which  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  soon  assembled  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  under  his  auspices  were  trained  to  the  use  and  ex- 
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ercisc  of  arms.  A  commission  offered  him,  of  high  rank  in 
the  Philadelphia  regiment,  he  refused  in  favour  of  a  person 
whom  he  supposed  more  competent  to  the  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties. Batteries  were,  at  the  same  time,  erected  under  his  in- 
spection, at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
lottery  which  had  heen  procured  for  that  purpose  by  his  in- 
stigation and  management  5  and  to  so  great  a  height  of  repu- 
tation had  he  now  grown,  for  experience  and  capacity,  that 
no  scheme  of  public  good  was  deemed  rational,  unless  he  had 
approved  it ;  and  no  important  enterprise  will  be  found,  which 
during  those  days  was  not  conducted  by  his  counsel  and  di- 
rection. 

In  1741,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  <' General 
Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle  for  the  British  Planta- 
tions," which  he  conducted  in  addition  to  his  Gazette.  This 
work,  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the  dogmatic  spirit  of  his 
readers,  is  much  interlarded  and  disfigured  by  controver- 
sial divinity  ;  tlicre  is,  however,  much  useful  matter,  moral, 
historical,  and  scientific,  which  does  honour  to  the  capacity 
and  industry  of  the  author.  Nor  were  these  labours  unre- 
warded, for  he  received  from  all  sides  the  most  flattering  and 
spontaneous  testimonies  of  esteem,  and  from  every  branch  of 
the  administration  the  highest  deference  was  paid  to  his 
opinions  and  authority. 

The  common  and  useful  arts  of  life,  whatever  might  be  the 
nature  of  his  leading  occupations,  never  failed  to  occupy  sonic 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention.  He  composed,  and  in  1742 
published  a  treatise  upon  the  improvement  of  chimneys ;  and 
contrived  at  the  same  time  a  stove,  of  very  ingenious  construc- 
tion, of  which  he  made  a  present  to  the  public,  and  which  has 
not  been  supplanted  by  any  subsequent  invention. 

The  great  diligence  which  he  observed  in  tlie  duties  already 
assigned  him  in  the  government,  and  the  eminent  abilities  he 
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had  discovered  in  conceiving  and  conducting  enterprises  use- 
ful to  the  state,  advanced  very  rapidly  liis  claims  to  prefer- 
ment. By  the  governor,  he  was  commissioned  justice  of  the 
peace ;  soon  afterwards  alderman ;  and  by  the  corporation 
was  appointed  one  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  He 
was  elected,  in  1744,  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature, 
and  so  unlimited  a  popularity  did  he  obtain  in  that  assembly, 
notwithstanding  his  deficient  eloquence  as  a  public  speaker, 
that  his  election  was  repeated  for  ten  years  without  the  soli- 
citation of  a  vote.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
talent  of  gaining  men's  affections ;  and  if  we  consider  how 
essential  are  the  arts  of  insinuation  to  the  accomplishment  of 
all  honest  and  useful  enterprises,  it  must  be  allowed  that  to 
practise  them  skilfully  is  not  the  last  degree  of  praise. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  are  to  notice  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  his  philosophical  reputation.  In  1747,  he  had  ac- 
cidentally witnessed  at  Boston,  a  few  experiments  exhibited 
by  some  itinerant  Scotchmen  upon  electricity,  which,  though 
imperfectly  performed,  awakened  his  curiosity  to  that  subject. 
Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  repeated  the  same  ex- 
periments with  complete  success,  and  adding  others,  of  which 
he  had  received  some  account  from  England,  the  science,  at 
length,  wholly  occupied  his  ambition.  Thus  by  a  trivial  ac- 
cident were  elicited  discoveries,  which  soon  afterwards  diffused 
his  fame  through  the  world,  and  drew  upon  his  native  country 
the  regard  and  attention  of  all  Europe. 

Having  acquired  a  dexterity  in  performing  those  experi- 
ments, which  had  recently  employed  the  philosophers  of  the 
old  world,  he  first  accounted  for  various  phenomena  that  were 
yet  unexplained,  and  soon  afterwards  added  some  new  and  im- 
portant discoveries  of  his  own  ;  such  as  of  the  power  of  points, 
in  eliciting  and  throwing  off  the  accumulated  fluid ;  and  of 
the  negative  and  positive  state  of  electricity.  About  the  year 
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1745,  he  discovered  various  properties  of  the  Lcyden  Vial  ; 
as  the  means  of  accumulating,  retaining,  and  discharging  any 
quantity  of  the  electric  matter  with  safety;  an  accnmit  of 
which  he  transmitted  to  London  to  his  friend  Mr.  CoUinson, 
in  1747.  He  was  the  first  who  fired  gunpowder,  gave  mag- 
netism to  needles  of  steel,  melted  metals  and  killed  animals 
of  considerable  size,  by  means  of  electricity. 

From  his  various  observations  upon  this  fluid,  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  imagine  its  identity  with  lightning.  He 
attempted,  therefore,  to  explain,  upon  this  principle,  the  the- 
ory of  thunder-gusts,  and  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  and  in 
1749  conceived  the  design,  the  most  sublime  perhaps  that  has 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  man,  of  drawing  from  the 
heavens  its  lightning,  and  conducting  its  terrific  energy, 
harmless  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  tliis  experiment,  by  Dr. 
Priestley,  whose  eminence  in  physical  knowledge,  and  inti- 
macy with  Franklin,  enabled  him  to  give  its  particulars  with 
minuteness  and  precision. 

*<  Franklin,  after  having  published  his  method  of  verifying 
his  hypothesis  concerning  the  sameness  of  electricity  with  the 
matter  of  lightning,  was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire 
in  Philadelphia  to  carry  his  views  into  execution,  not  ima- 
gining that  a  pointed  rod  of  a  moderate  height,  could  an- 
swer the  purpose  ;  when  it  occurred  to  him,  that  by  means  of 
a  common  kite,  he  could  have  a  readier  and  better  access  to 
the  regions  of  thunder  than  by  any  spire  whatever.  Prepar- 
ing, therefore,  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  and  two  cross  sticks, 
of  a  proper  length,  on  which  to  extend  it,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  first  approaching  thunder-storm  to  take  a  walk 
into  the  field,  in  which  there  was  a  shed  convenient  for  his 
purpose.  But  dreading  the  ridicule  which  too  commonly  at- 
tends unsuccessful  attempts  in  science,  he  communicated  his 
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intended  expcruneiit  to  nobody  but  bis  son,  wbo  assisted  him 
in  raising  tbeivite. 

*'  The  kite  being  raised,  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
there  was  any  appgarance  of  its  being  electrified.  One  very 
promising  cloud  had  passed  over  it  w  ithout  any  effect ;  when, 
at  lengtb,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  his  contri- 
vance, he  observed  some  loose  threads  of  the  hempen  string 
to  stand  erect,  and  to  avoid  one  another,  just  as  if  they  had 
been  suspended  on  a  common  conductor.  Struck  with  this  fa- 
vourable appearance,  he  immediately  presented  his  knuckle 
to  the  key, — and  let  the  reader  judge  of  the  exquisite  pleasure 
he  must  have  felt  at  that  moment, — the  discovery  was  com- 
plete. He  perceived  a  very  evident  electric  spark.  Others 
succeeded  even  before  the  string  was  wet,  so  as  to  put  the 
matter  past  all  dispute ;  and  when  the  rain  had  wet  the  string, 
he  collected  electric  fire  very  copiously.  This  happened  in 
June,  1752,  a  month  after  the  electricians  in  France  had  veri- 
fied the  same  theory,  but  before  he  had  heard  of  any  thing 
they  had  done." 

A  relation  of  these  experiments  was  communicated  by 
Franklin  himself,  in  letters  to  a  friend  in  London.  "No- 
thing," says  Priestley,  ''was  ever  written  on  tlie  subject  of 
electricity  more  justly  admired,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  than 
these  letters.  Electricians  every  where  employed  themselves 
in  repeating  his  experiments,  or  exhibiting  them  for  money. 
All  the  world,  in  a  manner,  even  kings  themselves,  flocked  to 
see  them,  and  all  retired  full  of  admiration  for  the  inventor  of 
them."  In  New  England,  by  Yale  College  and  that  of  Cam- 
bridge, a  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him, 
in  honour  of  his  discoveries.  By  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don they  were  at  first  treated  with  a  heedless  or  malignant 
inattention.  On  the  continent,  they  were  made  public  by  the 
celebrated  Butfon.     The  experiments  were  repeated  before 
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Louis  XV.  by  M.  De  Loz,  and  were  verified  by  many  otber 
philosopbers  ;  in  Turin,  by  Father  Beccaria;  in  Russia,  by 
Professor  Ricbmann,  who,  in  tlie  experiment  of  the  kite, 
perished  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

The  reputation  of  Franklin  had  now  become  too  notorious, 
not  to  excite,  among  the  learned,  some  feelings  of  jealousy  ; 
for  the  votaries  of  the  muses,  though  the  great  business  of 
their  lives  is  the  refinement  of  sentiment,  or  the  cultivation 
of  reason  and  humanity,  are  not  more  exempt  than  other 
men  from  some  of  the  most  illiberal  and  malignant  passions 
of  human  nature.  In  France,  he  met  a  transient  but  violent 
opposition  from  the  Abbe  Nollet;  and  the  professors  of  Eng- 
land especially,  attempted  to  detract  from  his  praises;  using 
many  fruitless  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
periments, and  finally  to  rob  him  of  the  lionours  of  originality. 
But  Franklin,  in  his  scientific  as  well  as  his  political  career, 
though  armed  with  all  that  good  sense,  that  keen  and  sar- 
castic wit  which  had  insured  him  credit  in  a  critical  alterca- 
tion, opposed  his  adversaries  only  by  silence,  and  left  to  the 
peaceful  but  sure  operation  of  time,  the  task  of  vindicating 
his  merit.  This  he  has  himself  given  as  a  rule  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  of  magnanimity,  and  his  own  example  has  justified 
the  wisdom  of  his  policy  ;  for  the  world  is  now  filled  with 
his  fame,  and  his  praises  have  ceased  to  excite  envy  or  op- 
position. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enumerate  all 
the  experiments  that  he  has  made,  or  the  treatises  he  has 
composed  on  the  various  branches  of  science ;  for  tlicre  is 
scarcely  any  one  that  has  not  occupied  some  portion  of  his 
attention.  He  made  several  curious  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  oil  in  stilling  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  to  ascertain 
whether  boats  arc  not  drawn  with  more  difticulty  in  «mall 
canals,  than  in  great  bodies  of  water  ;  to  improve  the  art  of 
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swimming  ;  and  to  prove  that  thirst  may  be  allayed  by  bathing 
in  sea  water.  He  made  observations,  also,  in  his  voyages 
to  Europe,  on  the  gradual  progress  of  the  north-east  storms, 
along  the  American  coast,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the 
winds  ;  and  likewise,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  made  ex- 
periments on  the  course,  velocity  and  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  He  made,  also,  curious  observations  upon  the  air; 
upon  the  relative  powers  of  metals  in  the  conducting  of  heat ; 
and  upon  the  different  degrees  acquired  by  congenial  bodies 
of  various  colours,  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  He  composed 
likewise  an  ingenious  treatise  upon  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
and  the  existence  of  a  universal  fluid.  Music,  also,  he  cul- 
tivated with  success,  and  wrote  many  letters  on  that  science 
with  great  ingenuity.  He  revived  and  improved  the  Harmo- 
nica, and  performed  with  taste  upon  that  instrument.  But 
we  must  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  political  trans- 
actions. 

It  was  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Franklin,  from  his  early 
youth,  to  have  mingled  business  with  study  and  speculation. 
Such  was  more  frequently  the  education  of  the  ancients. 
Some  of  their  most  famous  poets  were  generals  and  admirals. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  even  Socrates,  fought  the  battles 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  trust 
in  the  administration  of  their  governments.  In  modern 
manners  the  scholar,  from  a  deficiency  of  practical  experience 
or  a  love  of  solitude,  is  mostly  unequal  to  the  humblest  em- 
ployments, and  often  sinks  under  his  load  of  erudition  to  ob- 
scurity, whilst  more  superficial  qualities  rise  to  tiie  first 
honours  of  the  state. 

In  1758,  he  was  sent  by  the  provincial  assembly  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Carlisle ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  on  a  more  important  mission  to 
Albany,  where  the  British  government  had  assembled  a  con- 
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gress  of  commissioners  to  confer  Tipon  a  plan  of  defence  for 
the  colonies,  against  the  threatened  hostilities  of  the  French, 
and  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  While  on  his  journey  to 
this  place,  he  devised  and  reduced  to  writing,  a  project  for 
the  coalition  of  the  colonics,  as  far  as  might  be  requisite  to 
their  defence,  under  a  single  administration.  A  president 
for  this  general  government,  according  to  his  plan,  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  a  grand  council  by  the  provincial 
assemblies ;  and  amongst  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  as- 
sembly, that  of  laying  taxes  was  especially  assigned  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

But  this  measure,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  congress,  was,  by  the  provincial  legislatures, 
almost  unanimously  rejected,  as  affording  to  tlie  royal  officers 
an  authority  too  ample  and  dangerous  ;  and  the  British  mi- 
nisters, on  the  otlier  hand,  had  too  much  discernment  not  to 
discover  that  the  tendency  of  such  a  union  was  unfavourable 
to  their  designs  of  government ;  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  afforded  to  the  colonies  vigour  and  protection  from  their 
enemy,  furnished  them,  by  placing  them  in  a  military  pos- 
ture, the  means  of  resisting  the  sovereignty  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  therefore  rejected  with  equal  promptitude 
on  their  part,  as  "savouring  too  much  of  democracy."  It 
was  then  resolved,  after  deliberation,  as  an  expedient  more 
safe  and  prudent,  that  the  measures  of  defence  should  be 
committed  to  the  governors  and  their  councils,  who  were 
generally  under  the  implicit  control  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  tiic  sums  expended  in  that  object  should  be 
reimbursed  by  act  of  parliament  laying  a  tax  upon  the  colo- 
nics. To  this  scheme,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  Frank- 
lin exerted  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  during  which  he 
discovered,  as  subsequent  events  have  testified,  the  most  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  interests  and  passions  of  his 
Vol.  III.— I 
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countrjmen.  In  his  correspondence  with  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  on  this  subject,  not  only  did  he  employ  all  the 
leading  arguments  that  were  urged  with  greater  diffusion 
during  the  revolution,  but  predicted,  with  the  most  unerring 
precision,  all  the  fatal  consequences  th  it  would  result  to  the 
British  government  from  such  impolitic  pretensions. 

About  this  time  he  was  appointed,  upon  the  decease  of  the 
deputy  postmaster  general  of  America,  to  supply  his  place 
in  that  office  ;  an  office  hitherto  unproductive,  but  which,  by 
various  improvements,  and  by  prudence  and  dexterity  of 
management,  he  rendered  a  very  fruitful  source  of  revenue 
to  the  crown.  In  this  station  he  afforded  to  general  Brad- 
dock  the  most  substantial  aid  in  carrying  on  his  operations 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne :  not  only  by  personal  services, 
which  were  left  without  any  other  reward  than  the  thanks 
and  approbation  of  the  general,  but  by  contributions  of 
money,  which,  by  the  issue  of  that  wild  and  fatal  expedition, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  British  government,  were  never 
repaid. 

By  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  whole  province  was  ex- 
posed to  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  and  French,  who  ex- 
tended even  to  the  interior  of  the  country  their  devastations 
and  ravages.  Profiting  by  the  occasion,  Franklin  intro- 
duced into  the  assembly  a  bill  for  the  establishing  and  train- 
ing a  voluntary  militia ;  an  object,  which,  as  he  pursued  it 
with  eagerness,  and  as  the  fears  of  the  majority  prevailed 
over  their  religious  scruples,  he  was  enabled,  after  many 
exertions,  successfully  to  accomplish.  He  afterwards  raised, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  governor,  a  small  body  of  troops, 
which  he  marched  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier ;  perform- 
ing a  campaign  which  required,  indeed,  much  labour  and 
diligence,  but  which  furnished  little  opportunity  for  the 
acquisition  of  glory,  or  the  display  of  military  abilities. 
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Having  erected  the  necessary  fortifications,  he  was  recalled 
to  a  scene  of  life  more  congenial  to  liis  habits  and  inclina- 
tions. In  military  affairs  he  usually  pleaded  incapacity ; 
and  having  been  altogether  bred  up  to  civil  pursuits,  it  is 
probable  that  the  technical  operations  of  war  had  engaged 
no  considerable  share  of  his  attention.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, beyond  doubt,  many  of  the  great  talents  of  a  soldier  ; 
courage,  stratagem,  patience,  and  activity ;  and  had  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  profession  of  arms,  he  had  not 
served  his  country,  in  that  capacity,  without  glory. 

By  the  contentions  which  for  a  long  period  had  existed 
between  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  proprietary 
government,  and  which  the  present  exigencies  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  an  unusual  height  of  animosity,  Franklin 
was  called  to  a  more  important  theatre  for  the  exertion  of 
his  abilities;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  engaged  in  those 
political  competitions  and  factions  which  engrossed,  almost 
without  intermission,  the  residue  of  his  life. 

Of  the  American  colonies,  some,  from  their  origin,  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  executive  and 
judicial  officers;  and  by  this  benignity  of  fortune  advanced, 
without  discord  or  obstruction,  in  the  career  of  their  prospe- 
rity ;  amongst  the  rest,  the  executive  authority  was  either 
vested  in  the  crown,  which  gave  birth  to  many  furious  con- 
tentions, that  often  impeded  the  most  salutary  measures  of 
the  administration ;  or  finally,  was  delegated,  by  charter,  to 
individuals,  who  under  the  denomination  of  proprietors,  ex- 
erted this  power  by  themselves  or  deputies,  and  transmitted 
it  to  their  posterity ;  which  latter  system  of  policy  proved 
least  compatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
Carolinas  languished  for  half  a  century  under  the  counsels 
of  the  proprietors,  and  flourished  only  when  relieved  from 
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the  influence  of  their  inauspicious  and  aristocratical  do- 
mination. 

Under  the  auspices  of  its  illustrious  founder,  this  system 
of  government,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  not  unprosperous  ;  but 
became  too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  the  less  potent  arm 
of  his  successors  to  sustain  it.  The  venerable  illusions  which 
had  supported  the  institutions  of  Penn  were,  in  the  age  of 
Franklin,  no  longer  effectual;  men  were  now  to  be  governed 
by  mere  human  authority,  and  to  be  deceived  by  less  holy 
and  innocent  expedients.  The  great  dispute  now  in  agita- 
tion, was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  the  proprietors  to 
exonerate  their  private  estates  from  taxation,  and  their  re- 
fusing to  give  their  sanction,  even  in  times  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, to  the  appropriations  for  the  defence  of  the  province, 
unless  this  immunity  were  confirmed.  Franklin  arrayed 
himself,  with  eagerness,  against  the  pretensions  of  the  execu- 
tive ;  and  from  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  extensive  popu- 
larity, soon  became  their  most  formidable  antagonist.  The 
proprietary  faction,  sensible  of  the  weight  of  his  influence, 
set  themselves  with  emulation  to  conciliate  his  favour.  All 
that  could  manifest  their  extreme  affection  for  him  ;  expres- 
sions of  civility,  protestations  of  regard,  offers  of  preferment, 
with  all  the  persuasions  of  gentle  language,  they  employed 
to  propitiate  his  good  will  or  deprecate  his  hostility.  But 
Franklin,  who  of  all  men  living,  was  least  subject  to  that 
softness  of  human  nature,  which  renders  honest  men  the 
dupes  or  instruments  of  knavery,  pursued,  without  deviation, 
his  honourable  purpose. 

At  length  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  proprietors  urged 
their  pretensions,  drove  the  assembly  to  refer  their  cause  to 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  tlie  mother  country,  and  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  thither  as  advocate  of  the  province.     He 
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undertook  this  office  without  reluctance,  embarked  upon  his 
voyage  in  June,  and  arrived  in  London  in  July,  1757. 

In  entering  upon  this  negotiation,  he  was  opposed  by  ob- 
stacles that  were  to  be  overcome  by  no  ordinary  diligence. 
The  great  war  carried  on  at  this  time  in  Germany,  left  to 
the  English  ministers  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  attend 
to  these  subordinate  interests ;  and  the  proprietors  also,  an- 
ticipating the  measures  of  their  adversaries,  had  resorted,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  artifice  to  prop  up  their  iniquitous  govern- 
ment. The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  and  especially  the 
legislative  assemblies,  they  had  represented  as  an  ignorant, 
factious  and  ungovernable  rabble,  and  by  the  means  of  the 
public  journals  as  well  as  by  private  slanders,  had  filled  the 
nation  with  various  reports  unfavourable  to  their  character. 
Thus  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  similar  causes  in  the  other 
colonies,  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  that  supercilious  con- 
tempt, which  Englishmen  have  been  pleased  to  manifest  to- 
wards their  kinsmen  of  America;  which  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  kindled  many  rancorous  and  malignant  passions, 
and  yet  entertains  amongst  a  people  designed  to  live  in  amity 
and  affection  with  each  other,  feelings  of  the  most  bitter  ani- 
mosity and  resentment. 

The  task  of  Franklin  was,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  not 
only  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  and  animate  the  indifferent,  but 
to  dissipate  prejudices,  and  to  repress  the  calumnies  of  those 
wlio  desired  to  encroach  upon  the  interests  of  his  clients. 
In  the  execution  of  this  task,  the  consideration  which  he  al- 
ready enjoyed  as  a  man  of  letters  and  science,  by  procuring 
him  the  acquaintance  of  many  powerful  individuals  of  the 
government,  afforded  him  very  important  facilities.  He  also 
made  use,  in  his  turn,  of  tiie  public  journals,  in  which  he  com- 
bated with  great  ability,  the  efforts  of  his  opponents;  repre- 
senting their  adnunistration  not  only  as  destructive  to  the 
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colonial  interests,  but  reproachful  to  the  character  of  the 
British  nation.  Finding  it,  however,  necessary  to  descend 
to  an  explication  more  minute  and  definite  on  this  subject,  he 
published,  in  1759,  the  ^'  Historical  Review  of  Pennsylva- 
nia," in  which  he  traced  the  whole  policy  of  the  proprietary 
government,  through  its  progressive  stages,  up  to  his  own 
time.  This  work,  which  was  published  anonymously,  as  a 
composition  is  considered  to  be  inferior  to  the  generality  of  his 
writings ;  but  notwithstanding  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  haste  in  which  it  was  composed,  there  ap- 
peared sufficient  of  the  good  sense  of  Franklin,  and  of  the 
sprightliness  of  his  genius,  to  draw  upon  it  the  attention  of 
the  public ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  very  essen- 
tially to  the  success  of  the  negotiation.  The  proprietary 
party  at  least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  gradually 
abated  their  pretensions,  and  assented  to  such  terms  of  ac- 
commodation as  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  province. 

The  turbulence  and  disorders  arising  from  these  frequent 
contentions  of  the  colonies  with  their  governors,  were  in  a 
great  degree  counterbalanced  by  many  beneficial  consequen- 
ces. They  created,  amongst  the  people,  a  propensity  to  po- 
litical discussions,  taught  them  to  reason  upon  the  principles 
of  government,  upon  their  constitutional  privileges  and  rela- 
tions with  the  mother  country,  and  nourished  that  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  bore  them  witli  so  much  felicity  through  the 
perils'of  their  glorious  and  important  revolution. 

The  excellent  capacity  for  business  which  Franklin  dis- 
covered in  this  negotiation  greatly  increased  his  popularity 
amongst  his  countrymen ;  and  he  was  now  entrusted  with  the 
additional  agencies  of  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Mary- 
land; it  spread  also  his  reputation  more  extensively  through 
England,  and  consequently  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  useful- 
ness in  that  country.     He  formed  connexions  with  a  great 
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number  of  persons  of  eminent  rank  and  influence  ;  and  pro- 
fiting by  their  intimacy,  and  by  the  observations  his  situation 
enabled  him  to  make  upon  mankind  ,•  upon  the  policy  of  states 
and  arts  of  life;  qualified  himself  to  perform,  with  distinction 
and  success,  the  many  enterprises  in  which  he  afterwards 
engaged  for  the  interest  and  glory  of  his  country. 

He  travelled,  at  this  time,  into  Scotland,  and  there,  as  in 
England,  cultivated  several  useful  acquaintances.  He  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  lord  Kaimes,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervening  storms  and  turbulence  of  the  revolution, 
subsisted  with  intimate  familiarity  until  the  termination  of 
their  lives  ;  and  his  letters  to  that  distinguished  scholar  form 
a  very  pleasing  and  instructive  portion  of  his  published  cor- 
respondence. He  was  now  elected,  with  special  honours,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
highest  degrees  in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  English  univer- 
sities. 

A  party,  at  this  period,  existed  in  England,  who  sought  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  British  cabinet  from  the  war  of 
Germany,  in  which  the  impolicy  of  the  administration  had 
unprosperously  employed  the  British  forces  and  exhausted 
the  national  treasures,  to  the  conquest  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America.  With  these,  Franklin  united  his  endea- 
vours ;  and  possessing  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  country  ; 
a  species  of  knowledge,  too,  in  which  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  England  had  shown  a  shameful  deficiency  ;  he  became 
instrumental  in  projecting  and  carrying  into  effect  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada  under  general  Wolfe.  He  published, 
likewise,  a  pamplilct  to  favour  the  same  object,  which,  ren- 
dering the  enterprise  a  subject  of  more  general  attention,  had 
no  inconsiderable  influence,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  in 
the  final  acquisition  of  that  territory  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. 
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By  this  conquest  his  c«>untrymen  were,  not  only  relieved 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  dangerous  enemy,  which  for  half  a 
century  had  occupied  them  with  perpetual  wars  and  alarms  ; 
and  procured  leisure  to  attend  to  their  domestic  politics ;  hut 
acquired,  during  the  warlike  operations  of  this  contest,  a 
respectable  share  of  military  discipline,  and  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  strength,  by  a  comparison  with  the  British  troops 
and  with  those  of  their  enemy  ;  and  if  we  admit  also  that  a 
spirit  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  provinces,  prompted 
the  French  to  a  more  willing  alliance  with  the  Americans 
during  the  revolution,  we  must  regard  this  conquest  as  no 
inconsiderable  event  in  the  production  of  our  independence. 
During  this  residence  in  England,  he  visited  the  birth-place 
of  his  father  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  inquired,  with  a 
pious  curiosity,  into  the  history  of  his  family ;  and,  from  the 
humble  records  of  their  native  village,  has  given  a  very  fa- 
vourable representation  of  their  character.  Besides  moral 
integrity,  good  sense,  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  for  which 
they  were  held  in  universal  repute,  some,  it  appears,  had 
given  indications  of  more  than  ordinary  genius,  as  theolo- 
gians, orators,  and  even  poets  ;  and  one  by  his  skill  in  law 
and  politics  had  attracted  the  notice  and  patronage  of  lord 
Halifax.  From  some  of  his  immediate  predecessors  he  has 
traced  likewise  a  resemblance  to  many  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  his  own  character;  and,  in  all  the  members  of  the 
family,  we  may  indeed  observe  the  same  strength  of  under- 
standing, accuracy  of  discernment,  and  ardour  of  curiosity, 
for  which  he  was  himself  so  remarkably  and  so  honourably 
distinguished. 

In  the  summer  of  1762,  he  returned  to  America.  Upon 
his  arrival,  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him  their 
thanks  for  his  meritorious  sei!^vices,  which,  as  a  more  solid 
testimonial  of  their  approbation,  they  accompanied  with  a 
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compensation  of  five  tljousand  poinds;  and  as  his  election 
liad  been  continued  during  liis  absence,  lie  resumed,  without 
interruption,  his  seat  in  the  liouse. 

In  1763,  he  travelled  into  the  nortliern  colonies  to  inspect 
and  regulate  the  post  offices  ;  performing  a  tour  of  about 
1600  miles.  At  his  return  he  was  named  commissioner  to 
raise  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  at  that  time  in- 
fested by  the  incursions  of  the  savages.  Some  insurrections, 
also,  wliich  broke  out  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
which  about  twenty  of  the  peaceful  Indians  were  murdered 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  other  acts  of  violence  threatened, 
afforded  him  much  laborious  and  ungrateful  employment. 
He  wrote,  on  this  occasion,  a  pamphlet,  which  rendering  the 
proceedings  of  the  rioters  unpopular  and  odious,  served  not 
a  little  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  administration,  and  re- 
store peace  to  an  impotent  and  disorderly  government. 

In  the  mean  time  the  proprietary  faction,  repenting  of  the 
facility  with  which  they  had  relinquished  their  former  pre- 
tensions, began  to  resume  them  witii  increased  importunity; 
and  the  assembly  entertaining,  at  last,  no  hope  that  they 
would  abandon  privileges,  upon  which  they  had  set  so  high 
a  value,  determined  to  petition  the  king  for  the  entire  abolition 
of  their  authority.  Franklin,  by  whose  counsels  this  mea- 
sure was  principally  recommended,  encountered  a  violent 
opposition,  and  by  the  intrigues  and  activity  of  his  adver- 
saries, was  at  length  excluded,  by  a  small  majority,  from 
the  assembly,  where  he  had  held  a  predominant  influence 
during  fifteen  years.  The  power  of  his  friends  was  never- 
theless prevalent  in  the  house,  and  he  was  appointed,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  enemies,  to  resume  his  agency  at  the 
court  of  England. 

After  having  encountered  many  obstructions  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  and  his  adherents,  he  set  sail  from  America 
Vol.  Ill  — K 
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in  November,  1764,  and  in  the  following  month  arrived,  for 
the  third  time,  in  England  ;  where  the  many  friends,  whom 
his  former  visits  to  that  country  had  procured  him,  greeted 
his  return  with  an  afiectionate  welcome.  After  a  year's 
residence  in  London,  profiting  by  a  suspension  in  his  poli- 
tical business,  he  made  an  excursion  into  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  year  following  to  Paris:  in  whicli  countries, 
even  during  this  rapid  perambulation,  he  formed  many  use- 
ful and  illustrious  acquaintances.  In  the  latter  place,  espe- 
cially, where  a  knowledge  of  iiis  reputation  was  already 
extensively  circulated,  he  was  received  with  marks  of  un- 
usual distinction.  He  was  introduced  to  Louis  XV.  and  to 
the  different  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  enter- 
tained amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  court,  with  all 
that  hospitality  and  courtesy  for  which  the  French  nation  is 
so  eminently  distinguished.  From  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
an  associate,  and  from  the  other  literary  corps,  with  which 
the  French  capital  at  that  time  abounded,  he  received  the 
most  flattering  testimonials  of  esteem.  These  accumulated 
honours  served  to  animate  his  activity,  as  well  as  to  give  a 
more  ample  authority  to  his  future  counsels ;  the  knowledge, 
also,  which  he  acquired  of  the  politics,  customs  and  fashions 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  enlarged  the  limits  of  his  usefulness, 
and  prepared  him  for  that  more  conspicuous  scene  of  his  life, 
in  which  all  the  subordinate  and  provincial  interests  were 
soon  to  merge  and  disappear. 

The  famous  project  which  the  British  ministers  had  formed 
of  taxing  their  colonies,  had  been  communicated  by  their 
agents  to  the  provincial  assembly  in  1764,  some  time  before 
the  departure  of  Fi'anklin  from  America  ;  against  this  mea- 
sure he  was  amongst  the  first  and  most  ardent  in  proclaiming 
his  opposition;  and  being  at  this  time  high  in  reputation,  his 
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influence,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  was  not  ineffectual  in 
diffusing  tlie  same  sentiments  amongst  his  countrymen.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  presented  a  petition  against  the 
projects  of  the  ministry,  of  which  he  had  himself  been  the 
principal  instigator,  from  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  ;  and 
whatever  additional  opportunities  his  situation  afforded  him, 
he  employed  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  industry,  to  obstruct 
the  further  progress  of  this  law,  from  which  he  anticipated 
so  many  unhappy  and  fatal  consequences. 

And  when  the  malignant  influence  of  the  ministry  had  car- 
ried their  stamp  act  into  effect,  his  exertions  were  not  inter- 
mitted ;  but  uniting  with  the  minority,  he  interposed  his  ut- 
most endeavours  against  it ;  first  to  obviate  evil  consequences, 
and  finally  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  that  noxious  statute  ; 
and  though  his  efforts  were  insuflicient  to  arrest  the  headlong 
torrent  by  which  he  was  opposed,  they  were  at  least  not  in- 
effectual in  diminishing  its  destructive  force  and  rajjidity. 

Dui'ing  the  violent  altercations  which  arose  upon  the  merits 
of  this  subject  in  parliament,  it  was  proposed  by  the  party  in 
opposition,  in  order  to  obtain  more  ample  and  authentic  in- 
formation concerning  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, that  Franklin  should  be  interrogated  publicly  before 
the  house  of  commons.  Accordingly  on  the  tliird  of  Febru- 
ary, 1766,  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  house  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  !in  order  which,  as  it  afforded  him  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity of  favouring  the  designs  of  the  opposition  and  tlie 
interests  of  his  counti-y,  he  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeyed  ; 
and  to  this  expedient  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  were  not  a 
little  indebted  for  the  success  of  their  exertions.  Franklin, 
independent  of  tlie  weight  of  his  pre-established  reputation 
upon  public  opinion,  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degi-ee,  all 
those  natural  endowments  and  acquired  abilities,  which,  in 
such  a  conjuncture,  would  render  his  co-operation  honoura- 
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ble  and  effectual ;  besides  a  dignity  of  appearance,  a  prompt 
and  sagacious  understanding,  and  a  mind  equally  unmoved 
by  the  illusions,  ami  undismayed  by  the  insolence  of  power, 
he  had,  by  the  occupations  of  his  life,  acquired  concerning 
the  politics  both  of  America  and  England,  all  that  minute 
and  extensive  knowledge,  which  was  especially  requisite  to 
the  illustration  of  the  subject  in  agitation. 

He  contrived,  in  concert  with  his  friends  in  the  house,  to 
introduce  upon  this  occasion,  nearly  all  the  important  topics 
of  the  controversy  ;  which  he  treated  with  a  solidity  and 
acuteness  of  reasoning,  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  dignity 
of  manner,  that  not  o>ily  extorted  the  commendations  of  his 
enemies,  but  exceeded  even  \Nhat  his  friends,  in  their  highest 
admiration,  had  conceived  of  his  genius  and  abilities. 

The  whole  of  this  examination,  being  published,  was  read 
with  the  greatest  avidity  both  in  America  and  England.  In 
America  it  produced  in  his  favour  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
gratitude  j  and  in  both  countries  added  greatly  to  the  lustre 
of  his  reputation. 

In  the  part,  however,  which  he  took  in  the  first  stages  of 
this  contention,  it  is  apparent  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
politics,  that  he  entertained  no  farther  design  than  that  of 
vindicating  the  constitutional  liberties  of  his  country ;  and 
that  no  ambition  of  her  independence  had  at  this  time  entered 
his  imagination.  He  was,  indeed,  sensible,  as  were  all  other 
men  of  observation,  from  the  situation  of  these  colonies ;  their 
increase  of  population,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
were  diffused  amongst  them  in  their  first  elements,  and  had 
strengthened  with  their  growth,  that  they  were  not  long 
destined  to  exist  under  any  species  of  external  government ; 
and  much  less  under  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  authority  ; 
and  if  we  refer  to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  writings  of 
this  period,  he  looked  forward  to  their  independence  with  no 
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common  sensibility.  This  event,  lie  wished,  however,  to  he 
left  to  the  peaceful  opei-ation  of  time  j  until  that  period  when 
the  matui'ity  of  the  colonies,  and  their  ripened  vigour,  should 
at  once  justify  their  separation  and  enable  them  to  assume 
tiie  reins  of  self-government,  without  violence  or  convulsion. 
From  sentiments  both  of  reason  and  humanity,  he  tiiercfoi-c 
viewed  these  dissensions  in  their  origin  with  anxious  and 
melancholy  apprehensions;  knowing  that  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  extremely  doubtful,  and  that  an  unsuccessful 
termination  of  it,  if  not  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
would  involve  her  in  the  most  distressful  calamities. 

There  were  other  motives  which  led  him,  also,  to  regard 
the  introduction  of  the  disputi',  at  this  time,  with  vexation 
and  disquietude.  He*  held,  from  the  bounty  of  the  British 
government,  a  considerable  office  of  honour  and  emolument ; 
he  had  resided  in  England,  where  he  had  received  many  es- 
sential services,  and  had  been  entertained  with  the  most  ge- 
nerous civilities,  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life;  and  had 
formed  there  many  personal  attachments  :  so  that  not  only 
the  ties  of  a  common  language,  proximity  of  blood,  and 
identity  of  laws  and  institutions,  but  every  motive  of  affection 
and  gratitude,  concurred  to  influence  his  predilections  in  fa- 
vour of  that  country. 

He  endeavoured,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity, to  effect  an  accommodation,  and  employed  during  his 
examination,  and  in  all  his  writings  and  conversations,  every 
argument  which  he  supposed  would  tend  to  accomplish  that 
honourable  purpose.  To  the  minority  he  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  advantages  both  to  England  and  America,  and 
especially  to  England,  of  preserving  union  and  harmony  be- 
tween them.-  The  Americans,  he  said,  had,  until  that  period, 
been  animated  with  the  warmest  zeal  for  the  interests  and 
glory  of  England,  and  were  attached  with  so  devoted  an  af- 
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fection  to  her  government,  that  nothing  but  the  most  inevit- 
able necessity  could  impel  them  to  wish  for  a  separation  fi'om 
it :  that  from  their  earliest  infancy,  although  they  had 
struggled  with  little  aid  or  compassion  from  the  mother  coun- 
try, through  extreme  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  had  nev- 
ertheless retained  their  loyalty,  and  had  been  ready,  both  by 
money  and  personal  services  to  defend,  on  any  emergency, 
the  interests  and  honour  of  that  country  ;  nor  was  it  probable 
that  under  more  easy  circumstances  they  should  now  fail  to 
reciprocate  a  kind  treatment,  or  refuse  to  contribute  a  ge- 
nerous proportion  to  her  necessities. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  he  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  as- 
surance, that  this  political  union  with  Britain  was  conformable 
to  both  the  interests  and  inclinations  of, the  colonists,  he  re- 
presented them  as  still  more  attached  to  their  liberty  than  any 
other  human  consideration  ;  there  was,  he  said,  no  present  ad- 
vantage which  they  would  not  willingly  sacrifice  :  no  future 
consequence  which  tbey  were  not  prepared  whcdly  to  disre- 
gard, rather  than  submit  to  the  injurious  measures  by  which 
it  was  proposed  by  the  ministry  to  govern  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  his  letters  to  America,  v>  hilst  he  recommended 
firmness  and  unanimity  in  tiieir  opposition,  he  endeavoured 
to  inculcate  amongst  his  countrymen,  a  more  pacific  and  mo- 
derate spirit,  and  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  wild  disorders, 
to  which,  in  some  instances,  the  warmth  of  their  resentments 
had  led  them.  Of  the  offensive  measures  of  the  parliament,  he 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  odium  upon  the  evil  counsellors, 
under  whose  influence  the  administration  had  accidentally 
fallen,  and  to  entertain  the  expectation  of  a  government  more 
lenient  and  equitable,  at  the  expiration  of  their  temporary 
authority.  By  these  means,  he  strove  to  suppress,  in  their 
origin,  national  animosities,  the  progress  of  which  he  per- 
ceived with  great  regret,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  which 
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he  well  knew  was  to  extinguish  all  future  prospects  of  a  cor- 
dial reconciliation. 

When  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  accomplished,  he  con- 
tinued still  his  endeavours  to  extinguish  the  angry  passions 
which  had  hcen  kindled  by  the  operation  of  that  law,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  pp.rliament  a  still  fui'ther  abatement  of  their 
injurious  and  offensive  regulations.  Various  circumstances, 
however,  concurred  in  rendering  this,  as  well  as  all  succeed- 
ing efforts  of  the  same  nature,  unsuccessful. 

The  resolutions  of  the  town  of  Boston,  published  early 
tlie  next  year  against  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise, 
affecting  the  interests  of  trade  in  England,  and  being  devised 
in  opposition  to  the  commercial  system  of  the  parliament, 
excited  an  immoderate  clamour,  and  revived  the  badly  cxtin- 
guislied  animosities,  in  both  countries  ;  for  the  enemies  of  the 
late  repeal  not  only  resumed,  under  the  favour  of  this  and 
other  circumstances,  their  authority  in  the  nation,  but  soon 
extended  their  pretensions  beyond  their  former  bounds ;  and 
representing  the  Americans  as  ungovernable  and  rebellious, 
growing  more  insolent  and  refractory  by  indulgences,  were 
now  resolved  to  exercise  no  further  measures  of  lenity  and 
condescension  towards  them. 

Although  the  encouragement  of  useful  manufactures  was 
a  favourite  policy  of  Franklin,  with  regard  to  America, 
having  a  tendency  to  preserve  his  country  from  the  corrupt- 
ing effects  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  lessen  her  dependence, 
he  nevertheless  observed  the  resolutions  of  the  Bostonians, 
in  this  critical  juncture,  with  concern  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  he  approved  their  spirit,  he  considered  the  measure  un- 
timely, and  tending  only  to  defeat  those  designs  which  a 
more  gradual  and  gentle  progress  might  have  brought  to  a 
happy  issue.  Endeavouring,  however,  to  draw  the  best 
consequences  from  a  policy  he  did  not  approve,  he  became, 
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in  England,  its  strenuous  vindicator,  and  by  exhibiting  the 
grievances  upon  which  it  was  founded,  strove  to  countei-iict 
the  hostility  which  his  adversaries  were  labouring  to  excite 
against  it. 

But  tlie  ministry,  from  the  general  strain  of  his  writings 
and  conversations  upon  this  subject,  perceived  that  he  was 
becoming,  as  they  expressed  it,  "rather  too  much  of  an  Ame- 
rican ;"  and  knowing  how  considerable  an  influence  he  must 
necessarily  exercise  over  the  politics  of  the  colonies,  they 
had  recourse  to  flatteries  and  corruption  in  order  to  bias  his 
inclinations,  and  to  enlist,  if  possible,  his  services  in  favour 
of  the  ministerial  party.  Several  individuals  of  high  rank 
in  the  government  began  to  express  an  extreme  solicitude 
for  his  welfare;  and  spoke  with  the  warmest  protestations  of 
friendship,  of  the  offices  v^hich  they  had  designed  to  confer 
upon  him  should  he  be  pleased  to  remain  in  England.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  was  to  be  made  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies.  The  duke  of  Grafton  observed  "that  it  should  not 
be  his  fault  if  Franklin  was  not  provided  for  :"  and  lord 
North,  too,  "  hoped  that  he  should  find  some  means  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  stay."  A  few  oblique  threats  were  at 
the  same  time  added  by  others,  to  give  greater  force  to  these 
persuasive  insinuations;  and  a  resolve  was  even  moved  by 
lord  Sandwich,  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  he  then  held,  of 
deputy  postmaster  general. 

These  arts  were  met  by  Franklin  with  the  language  and 
conduct  of  a  skilful  politician.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
avoided  any  expression  which  might  compromise  his  honour 
and  reputation  with  regard  to  his  native  country,  he  did  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  discourage  any  hopes  which  these  gentle- 
men might  be  pleased  to  entertain  of  his  facility  or  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes. 
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His  situation  was  one  which  required  much  political  ad- 
dress ;  for,  to  preserve  the  opportunity  of  serving  his  con- 
stituents with  effect,  by  maintaining  a  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  members  of  government,  while  in  England,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  appear,  at  least,  the  common  friend 
of  both  countries ;  a  policy  which  required  a  more  gentle 
strain  of  complaisance  and  moderation,  than  corresponded 
at  that  time  with  the  violent  passions  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  which  exposed  him  sometimes  to  suspicions  of  coldness 
or  infidelity  to  their  interests.  He  continued,  however,  un- 
der this  pacific  character,  conscious  that  the  final  determina- 
tion of  the  public  would  he  in  his  favour,  to  vindicate  the 
liberty  and  honour  of  his  country. 

His  answers,  in  1769,  to  Mr.  Strahan,  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  were  proposed,  it  is  said,  by  the  instigation  of 
the  ministry,  are  among  the  circumstances  of  this  period 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned  to  his  credit.     All  the  griev- 
ances of  which  the  colonies  complained,  with  the  regula. 
tions  which  they  deemed  essential  to  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  are  detailed  in  these  answers,  with  great  pregnancy 
of  reason  and  sentiment,  and  the  consequences  of  the  ministe- 
rial proceedings  foretold,  at  their  conclusion,  with  a  preci- 
sion of  foresight  which  is  not  a  little  remarkable.     "Having 
answered  your  questions,"  said  he,    "  as  to  what  may  be  the 
effects  of  this  or  that  measure,  I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  fear 
is  more  likely  to  come  to  pass  in  reality,  I  think  it  likely  that 
no  thorough  redress  of  grievances  will  be  afforded  to  America 
this  session.     This  may  inflame  matters  still  more  in  that 
country ;  further  rash  measures  there,  may  create  resent- 
ment here,  that  may  produce  not  merely  ill-advised  dissolu- 
tions of  their  assemblies,  as  last  year,  but  attempts  to  dissolve 
their  constitutions  ;  more  troops  will  be  afterwards  sent  over, 
which  will  create  more  uneasiness ',  to  justify  the  measure* 
Vol.  Ill L 
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of  government,  your  writers  will  revile  the  Americans  in 
your  newspapers,  as  they  have  already  begun  to  do,  treating 
them  as  miscreants,  rogues,  dastards,  rebels,  &c.  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  people  here  from  them,  and  which  will  tend 
further  to  diminish  their  affections  to  this  country.  Mutual 
provocations  will  thus  go  on  to  complete  the  separation,  &c." 

Although,  to  serve  more  effectually  the  interests  of  his 
country,  he  still  kept  up  these  discussions,  and  maintained 
some  appearance  of  impartiality,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest, 
from  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  period,  that  he  could  have 
entertained  but  a  faint  hope  of  any  amicable  accommodation. 
By  the  introduction  of  British  troops  into  Boston,  and  the 
tumults  and  massaci-cs  occasioned  by  that  measure;  by  all 
the  proceedings,  indeed,  of  the  government  since  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act,  he  knew  well  that  passions  were  inflamed, 
too  fierce  and  revengeful,  to  be  appeased  by  the  application 
of  gentle  remedies.  He  observed,  also,  not  only  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  entrusted  w ith  the  supreme  management 
of  affairs  in  England,  but  throughout  the  whole  nation,  that 
there  prevailed  a  spirit  of  arrogance  and  contempt  for  the 
Americans,  or  in  the  cant  phraseology  of  the  times,  "the 
rebels  of  the  colonies,"  which  must  have  confirmed,  beyond 
doubt,  his  opinions  on  that  subject;  and  though  he  still  re- 
commended, in  all  his  letters  to  the  colonies,  a  moderation 
and  decorum  in  their  measures  of  opposition;  knowing  that 
the  ministry  would  gladly  embrace  any  decent  pretext  that 
might  justify  a  more  open  violation  of  their  liberties;  there 
is  nevertheless  a  strain  of  vehemence  in  all  his  writings,  of 
this  epoch,  which  indicate  that  he  was  himself  not  less 
exasperated  than  the  most  ardent  and  violent  of  his  country- 
men. 

When  the  formation  of  a  general  congress  was  proposed, 
he  was  among  the  most  active  in  advising  that  measure ;  be- 
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lieving  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  national  ronfederacvf 
would  give  to  their  cause  a  greater  confidence  amongst  foreign 
nations,  and  if  obliged  at  last  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  liberties,  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  operations 
with  a  greater  concert  and  probability  of  success. 

The  discovery  and  publication  of  Oliver  Hutchinson's  let- 
ters, which  occurred  about  this  period,  (1772,)  though  highly 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  Franklin,  were  attended  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  which  exposed  him  to  the  censure 
and  malignity  of  his  enemies.  These  letters  of  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  his  deputy,  being  studiously  circulated 
in  England,  were  at  length,  by  some  person,  wishing  to  em- 
ploy his  good  offices  towards  both  countries,  conveyed  to 
Franklin  ;  and  as  they  contained  many  injurious  representa- 
tions of  the  colonies,  not  only  justifying  the  acts  of  violence 
which  had  already  been  exercised  by  the  ministry,  but  advis- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  same  measures  ;  considering  it  an 
obligation  of  his  office,  as  agent  of  ti»e  colony,  he  transmitted 
them  immediately  to  his  constituents;  hoping  thus  to  transfer 
from  the  principal  parties,  their  resentment  against  these  in- 
termediate instruments  whose  intrigues. had  fomented  and  ag- 
gravated the  existing  dissensions. 

On  the  reception  of  these  letters,  in  America,  very  danger- 
ous passions,  as  he  had  anticipated  from  the  irritable  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  were  kindled  against  the  governor  and  his 
associates,  and  a  petition  was  immediately  transmitted  by 
the  assembly  of  jNIassachusetts,  praying  from  the  crown  a 
speedy  removal  and  punishment  of  such  dangerous  and  un- 
worthy counsellors. 

The  manner  by  which  the  letters  were  discovered,  for  ob- 
vious and  justifiable  motives,  Franklin  had  origialluy  con- 
cealed ;  but  learning  that  the  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  an 
innocent  individual^  who  on  that  account  had  been  implicated 
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in  a  duel,  he  immediately  published,  as  far  as  permitted,  his 
share  of  the  transaction  ;  causing  a  paragraph  for  that  pur- 
pose to  be  inserted  in  the  public  journals.  He  was  not  in- 
deed ignorant  that,  by  leaving  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  originally  conveyed  him  the  papers,  according  to  his 
plighted  faith,  in  obscurity,  he  exposed  himself  to  the  mali- 
cious imputations  of  his  enemies.  He  performed  the  task, 
however,  without  hesitation  ;  suffering  no  considerations  of 
this  nature  to  prevail  over  what  he  conceived  to  be  for  his  own 
honour  and  the  interests  of  his  country. 

At  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  petition  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  assembly,  he  presented  to  the  ministry  ;  ex- 
pressing his  desire  that  an  occasion  so  favourable  should  not 
be  unimproved,  of  appeasing  those  dissatisfactions,  which 
had  been  so  mischievously  fomented  between  England  and 
her  colonies.  But  the  ministers,  more  intent  upon  personal 
interest  than  upon  measures  of  policy,  which  might  promote 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  their  country,  had  resolved  to 
make  use  of  this  convenient  opportunity,  of  exciting  a  clamour 
against  the  Americans,  and  of  bringing  into  disreputation 
their  importunate  agent ;  knowing  that  any  story  to  his  dis- 
advantage would  easily  find  credit  amongst  the  zealots  of  their 
party.  The  petition  was,  therefore,  set  aside  for  several 
months,  and  in  the  mean  time  many  insidious  slanders  were, 
by  their  malicious  industry,  put  in  circulation  against  him. 
And  although  these  very  men  were  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  the  most  important  correspondence  of  Franklin,  transmit- 
ted by  their  secret  agents  from  America,  the  promulgation  of 
these  letters  of  Hutchinson  thej' represented  as  a  most  treach- 
erous and  disgraceful  transaction ;  and  the  press  was  em- 
ployed to  emblazon  the  story  and  proclaim  its  infamy  to  the 
whole  world.  Trusting,  however,  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  actions  would,  in  the  end,  prove  a  sufficient  apology  for 
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his  conduct,  he  made  no  direct  refutation  of  their  slander ; 
hut  continued,  without  any  reference  to  personal  abuse,  to 
exert  his  ability  in  defending  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
in  obstructing,  in  his  usual  manner,  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Of  the  political  essays  which  he  published  at 
this  time,  seTeral  pieces,  from  the  excellent  wit  and  sarcasm 
with  which  they  abound,  are  yet  read  with  interest  and 
have  been  preserved  in  the  various  compilations  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  merits  of  the  petition  came,  at  length,  to  be  discussed 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1774,  before  the  privy  council,  and 
Franklin,  as  agent  of  the  colony,  was  ordered  to  appear  be- 
fore that  assembly.     Here,  his  enemies,  to  gratify  their  un- 
generous animosity,  designed  to  consummate  the  many  acts 
by  which  they  had  attempted  to  blast  his  reputation,  by  a  per- 
sonal and  public  insult.     They  were  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators,  who  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  the 
edifying  spectacle ;  and  a  Mr.  Wedderburne,  a  gentleman 
who  appears  to  have  been,  both  by  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  abilities,  well  qualified  for  such  an  office,  was  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  counsel  for  the  governor  and  his  accomplices.  He 
had  become,  by  long  experience  in  forensic  litigation,  extreme- 
ly expert  in  the  dialect  of  scurrility,  and  had  surmounted,  by 
the  habits  of  his  profession,  all  that  sense  of  shame  which  re- 
strains men  of  honour  within  the  limits  of  propriety  and  de- 
cency.    At  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  under  the  title  of  lord  Loughborough,  and  was  digni- 
fied, no  doubt,  in  remuneration  of  such  eminent  services,  with 
the  commission  of  lord  high  chancellor  :  in  which  office,  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  English  histories,  he  perpetrated 
many  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty,  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Jeffries  to  English  jurisprudence ;  which  have  transmitted  his 
name  with  detestation  to  posterity. 
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The  orator  lost  no  time  in  arguments  for  his  nominal  clients, 
but  turning  at  once  upon  Franklin,  who  sat  in  unsuspecting 
security,  poured  upon  him  the  full  torrent  of  his  vulgar  and 
abusive  rhetoric.  A  coward,  a  murderer,  a  thief,  are  a  few  of 
the  terms  which  he  employed  upon  him.  And  these  gentle 
appellations,  he  so  seasoned  with  sallies  of  wit  and  sarcasm, 
as  excited  universal  amusement,  and  kept  every  visage  of  this 
grave  assembly  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irrision.  The  presi- 
dent on  one  occasion  laughed  aloud  ;  and  the  contagious  joy 
spreading  through  the  multitude,  the  whole  scene  was  con- 
cluded, it  is  said,  with  great  acclamation  and  obstreperous 
merriment.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  to  the  great  honour  of 
lord  North,  that  he  alone  expressed  no  approbation  of  these 
proceedings ;  which  may  be  remarked  as  not  the  least 
powerful  evidence  of  their  extreme  indecency  and  impro- 
priety. 

Franklin,  during  the  whole  of  this  outrage  looked  on  with 
an  unaltered  countenance ;  suifering  neither  the  obloquy  of 
Wedderburne,  nor  the  sneers  of  the  illustrious  audience,  by 
any  apparent  symptoms,  to  molest  his  tranquillity  ;  so  that 
not  only  his  enemies  were  disappointed  in  their  anticipated 
victory,  but,  by  throwing  a  new  lustre  upon  his  virtues,  con- 
tributed essentially  to  extend  his  reputation.  There  are  few 
incidents  that,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  convey  a  more  ex- 
alted opinion  of  their  superiority,  or  inspire  a  more  lasting 
veneration  for  their  characters,  than  that  of  supporting  the 
insults  of  power  with  dignity  and  composure.  To  the  friends 
who  came  to  salute  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  adventure, 
he  expressed  only  his  surprise,  that  in  the  supreme  council  of 
a  nation,  once  so  reputed  for  wisdom  and  generosity,  there 
should  be  entertained  so  vulgar  a  sense  of  propriety  and  de- 
corum. 
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The  whole  of  this  transaction,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  va- 
rious circumstances  which  attended  it,  and  especially  upon  the 
venerable  age  of  the  man  who  was  the  object  of  such  oppro- 
brious treatment,  and  upon  the  numerous  benefits  which  his 
virtues  and  genius  had  conferred  upon  mankind,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  detested.  It  may  furnish,  however,  in  tlie  re- 
presentation of  human  life,  a  necessary  instruction,  in  dis- 
covering how  capricious  are  the  distinctions  of  fortune, 
and  how  little  superior,  even  to  the  meanest  passions  of  the 
multitude,  are  sometimes  those  who  receive  their  homage  and 
admiration. 

The  animosity  of  his  enemies  was,  however,  not  yet  ap- 
peased. To  gratify  still  further  their  illiberal  malice,  tliey 
removed  him  from  the  office,  which  he  had  a  long  time  filled 
with  honour  and  abilities,  of  deputy  postmaster  general ; 
they  interrupted  the  payment  of  his  salary,  which  he  had 
heretofore  received  in  England,  as  agent  of  the  colonies  |  and 
finally,  they  instituted  against  him  a  suit  in  chancery  con- 
cerning the  above  mentioned  letters  of  Hutchinson;  which 
latter  expedient  they  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
cussion he  might  be  disposed  to  attempt  in  relation  to  that 
subject.  This  was,  however,  a  nugatory  precaution  ;  for  of 
these  personal  injuries  he  had  resolved  to  make  no  account  ; 
sensible  that  the  universal  reproach  which  they  had  incurred 
by  their  indecent  management  of  the  whole  business,  would 
afford  him,  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men,  a  sufficient 
vindication.  But  the  events  of  this  period,  though  bethought 
proper  to  dissemble  his  resentment  against  their  authors  and 
contrivers,  it  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  future  conduct, 
made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  feelings.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  residence  in  England,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  ministerial  levees  ;  ajid  wrote  on  his  pas- 
sage to  America,  a  minute  and  circumstantial  detail  of  these 
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transactions,  which  has  been  introduced  by  his  grandson  in, 
continuation  of  bis  Memoirs. 

The  friends  of  Franklin,  ashamed  of  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received,  and  sensible  how  inappropriate  it  was  to  his  age, 
merits  and  character,  now  treated  him  with  increased  attention 
and  civility.     Even  his  enemies,  perceiving  that  their  un- 
generous persecutions  had  turned  the  public  favour  on  his 
side  ;    in  alleviation  of  the  dishonour  they  had   incurred, 
made  advances  of  politeness  towards  him:    and  very  few, 
however  rancorous  the  antipathy  they  bore  him,  were  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  any  concurrence  in  a  transaction,  which 
had  proved  so  dishonourable  to  the  authors  of  it.     The  ac- 
counts from  America,  about  this  time,  proved  also  extremely 
unfavourable  to   their  popularity.      The   violent   measures 
"which   they  had  employed  against  New  England,  having 
terminated  unsuccessfully,  now  involved  them  in  many  seri- 
ous difficulties,  rendering  them  solicitous  for  the  ascendancy 
of  their  party  and  the  preservation  of  their  places  ;  and  con- 
scious of  the  great  influence  which  Franklin  maintained  over 
the  measures  and  counsels  of  the  colonies,  they  set  them- 
selves with  emulation  to  court  his  favour;  using  many  stra- 
tagems to  draw  him  into  some  plan  of  accommodation  be- 
tween the  two  countries  consistent  with  their  interests  and 
policy.     To  avoid  the  indecency  and  humiliation  of  a  per- 
sonal intercourse  with   the   man    whom   they  had  pursued 
with  so  much  malice,  a  communication  was  sought  for  this 
purpose  through  the  medium  of  common  friends  j  to  which, 
although  he  well  knew  that  little  repentance  accompanied 
so  sudden  a  recantation,  and  that  little  hope  ought  to  be 
indulged  of  any  amicable  composition  of  their  differences, 
at  the  present  state  of  the  dispute,  as  it  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  discovering  their  pretensions,  and  of  urging  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  he  willingly  acceded.     Many  con- 
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ferences  were  held,  and  many  weeks  of  continual  and  labo- 
rious application,  spent  in  discussing  the  interests  of  each 
party,  and  in  drawing  up  such  a  plan  of  conciliation,  to  be 
presented  to  the  ministry,  as  it  was  supposed  would  prove 
acceptable  to  their  wishes,  and  if  not  accomplish  an  imme- 
diate reconciliation,  tend  to  soften  at  least  the  animosities 
of  both  countries,  which  the  rancour  of  controversy  had  now 
so  greatly  inflamed. 

The  persons  employed  on  this  occasion  were  very  judici- 
ously selected ;  Mr.  Berkley,  Dr.  Fothergill,  governor  Pow- 
nal,  lord  Hyde  and  lord  Howej  men  of  moderate  politics, 
and  with  all  parties,  of  the  highest  estimation  and  authority. 
The  house  of  Mrs.  Howe,  sister  to  the  latter  nobleman,  and 
a  lady,  according  to  the  account  of  Franklin,  of  uncommon 
merit  and  accomplishments,  was  the  place  of  their  meetings ; 
she  courted  the  visits  of  Franklin  by  an  invitation  to  chess, 
a  game  for  which  she  heard  of  his  partiality  ;  during  which, 
she  commended  his  skill  and  entertained  him  with  very  inti- 
mate discourses  upon  science,  politics  and  philosophy.  Her 
brother  then,  and  his  colleagues,  conducted  their  plans  with 
much  ingenuity.  The  doctor  declaimed  pathetically  of  civil 
wars,  and  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  ought  to  be  made 
to  obviate  their  calamities.  Lord  Howe,  especially,  ex- 
pressed, for  the  abilities  of  Franklin,  the  greatest  deference, 
and  desired  that  he  would  accompany  him  as  his  secretary, 
or  as  a  friend  and  counsellor,  to  America,  where  he  was 
about  to  proceed  under  commission  of  the  administration ; 
assuring  him  that  he  might  expect  the  most  generous  and 
ample  employments,  should  an  accommodation  be  effected 
by  their  mutual  exertions,  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
British  government.  He  offered,  likewise,  to  procure  him 
the  immediate  payment  of  Jiis  salary,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended, and  begged  that  the  ministry  might  be  allowed  the 
Vol.  III.— M 
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present  opportunity  of  testifying  their  favourable  dispositions 
towards  him.  The  same  magnificent  promises  were  reite- 
rated, in  an  interview  with  lord  Hyde,  who  assured  him 
that,  by  co-operating  with  the  ministers,  he  would  not  only 
be  honoured  in  England,  but  "rewarded  perhaps  beyond  his 
expectation."  These  arts  were  extremely  plausible,  and 
the  more  dangerous,  as  they  were  disguised  under  the  mask 
of  benevolence  and  friendship.  But  Franklin  had  now  grown 
old  and  wise  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  was  no  longer 
plastic  under  the  hands  of  knavery. 

To  the  overtures  of  these  noblemen,  he  made,  however, 
such  replies  as  corresponded  to  the  occasion;  as  were  re- 
quired by  his  own  dignity  and  the  relations  he  bore  towards 
them.  One  of  the  ruling  maxims  of  his  life,  was  to  live,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  good  terms  with  the  world,  and  by  honour- 
able condescensions  and  mildness,  rather  to  diminish  the 
number  of  his  enemies,  than  aggravate  their  animosity,  by 
any  display  of  passion  or  reciprocation  of  injuries.  To  Mr. 
Berkley,  however,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy, and  could  use  an  unceremonious  discourse,  who  like- 
wise importuned  him  with  the  same  topics  of  pensions,  places 
and  emoluments,  he  replied,  that  the  ministry,  in  his  opinion, 
would  give  him  a  place  in  a  cart  to  Tyburn,  rather  than  any 
other  at  their  disposal. 

The  arguments  and  sentiments  used  during  this  conference, 
have  been  detailed  by  Franklin  in  his  Memoirs  ;  and  as  re- 
gards either  capacity  or  patriotism,  are  highly  honourable  to 
his  memory.  He  drew  up,  at  the  request  of  the  ministerial 
agents,  a  project  in  writing,  in  which  he  comprehended  all 
the  essential  injuries  of  which  the  Americans  complained, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  alone  an  accommodation 
could  bo  effected ;  introducing  such  reflections  and  illustra- 
tions as  were  required  by  the  interests  of  the   discussion. 
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He  still  insisfed  that  in  the  colonies  there  existed  the  most 
devoted  reverence  for  the  Britisli  government ;  that  the  com- 
munity of  language,  sympathy' of  religion,  and  identity  of 
laws  and  customs,  were  the  strongest  ties  of  national  fidelity ; 
of  which  it  required  hut  a  generous  cultivation  in  the  present 
case,  to  render  the  union  hetween  the  two  countries  per- 
manent and  agreeahle :  That  the  colonists  were,  however, 
accustomed  to  regard,  in  their  fullest  plenitude,  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  Englislimen  as  their  hirth-right ;  that  having  en- 
countered the  perils  of  the  ocean  ;  the  privations  and  dangers 
of  the  wilderness,  and  the  ferocity  of  savages,  in  quest  of  that 
freedom  of  which  they  had  been  bereaved  in  their  native  coun- 
try, they  very  reasonably  considered  their  privileges  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  tlieir  act  of  emigration.  He  placed 
before  them  the  circumstances  of  their  own  revolution,  by 
which  they  had  acquired,  with  so  much  glory,  their  inestim- 
able privileges,  and  inferred  from  a  parity  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, the  iniquity  on  the  part  of  England  of  attempting,  and 
the  disgrace  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  of  suffering,  any 
diminution  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Reparation  of  in- 
jury, he  said,  was  amongst  the  first  merits  of  a  nation  ;  and 
even  condescensions  shown  by  the  stronger  party,  as  they 
could  imply  no  pusillanimous  considerations,  were  deemed 
in  the  highest  degree  generous  and  honourable. 

His  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  much  time  and 
much  ingenuity,  in  doubts,  scruples  and  alterations,  in  abat- 
ing from  his  pretensions,  and  in  reconciling  the  opposite  and 
incompatible  interests  of  the  parties,  in  expressing  hopes  that 
they  would  at  last  be  enabled  to  produce  some  plan  from  their 
various  modifications  which  would  be  suiferable  by  the  fasti- 
dious and  prurient  appetites  of  the  ministry.  The  principal 
topics  on  which  they  enlarged,  were  the  exposed  condition 
of  the  colonies  and  the  power  of  England;  the  multitude  of 
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her  ships,  and  omnipotence  of  her  armies  :  **  They  will  ra- 
vage your  whole  country,"  said  Mr.  Berliley,  "  and  lay  your 
sea-port  towns  in  ashes."  "  The  chief  part  of  my  little  pro- 
perty," replied  Franklin,  *'  consists  of  houses  in  those  towns. 
Of  these,  indeed,  you  may  make  honfires  and  reduce  them 
to  ashes  ;  hut  the  fear  of  losing  them  will  never  alter  my 
resolution  to  resist,  to  the  last,  the  claims  of  parliament." 

These  negotiations,  which  had  been  prolonged  by  both 
parties,  perhaps  with  no  further  design  than  that  of  discover- 
ing the  extent  of  each  other's  pretensions,  were  at  length 
ended,  by  the  arrival  from  America,  of  the  transactions  of 
the  first  congress ;  which  caused  much  excitement  in  Eng- 
land;  and  now  furnished  new  subjects  of  debate  and  specu- 
lation. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1775,  lord  Chatham  introduced 
into  the  house  of  lords,  his  celebrated  plan  of  conciliation, 
on  the  subject  of  which  he  had  sought  with  Franklin  fre- 
quent and  public  interviews.  He  professed  great  esteem  for 
his  character,  and,  in  the  affairs  of  America,  the  highest 
deference  for  his  advice  and  opinions.  "  I  pay  you  these 
visits,"  said  he,  "that  I  may  rectify  my  judgment  by  yours, 
as  men  do  their  watches  by  a  regulator."  On  the  present 
occasion  he  led  him  by  the  arm,  into  the  house  of  lords, 
which  was  frequented  by  a  very  numerous  crowd  of  specta- 
tors. This  distinguished  familiarity  of  a  man,  who  held 
the  very  highest  rank  amongst  the  English  nobility,  and 
who  was  not  less  a  favourite  of  nature  than  of  fortune,  drew 
upon  him  a  particular  and  favourable  attention ;  which  joined 
to  the  countenance  and  approbation  he  had  received  from 
many  other  distinguished  members  of  the  parliament,  not  a 
little  inflamed  the  animosities  which  the  ministerial  faction 
had  already  entertained  towards  him  ;  perceiving  that  he 
had  not  only  resisted   their  seductions,  but  had  risen  into 
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reputation  under   the  very  efforts  which   they  had  used  to 
depress  him. 

Lord  Chatham,  having  explained  and  supported  his  mo- 
tion, was  followed  in  reply  hy  lord  Sandwich  :  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  passionate  harangue,  declared  that  this 
motion  of  Chatham's  was  disgraceful  to  his  name  and  sliould 
be  rejected  with  contempt;  that  he  did  not  hclieve  it  to  he 
the  production  of  any  British  peer  ;  and  added,  turning  to- 
wards Franklin,  who  leaned  upon  the  bar,  "I  fancy  I  have 
in  my  eye  the  person  who  drew  it  up  :  one  of  the  bitterest 
and  most  mischievous  enemies  that  this  country  has  'ever 
known."  Under  this  allusion,  so  severe  and  offensive, 
although  it  drew  upon  him  the  observation  of  the  wliole 
assembly,  Franklin  remained,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  ap- 
plication, with  a  composed  and  unaverted  aspect;  or  to  use 
his  own  expression  in  relating  this  story,  "as  if  his  counte- 
nance had  been  made  of  wood."  Chatham  replied  that  were 
he  the  first  minister  of  the  country,  he  should  not  be  asliamed 
to  call  publicly  to  his  assistance,  a  person  so  eminently 
acquainted  witii  American  affairs,  as  the  gentleman  alluded 
to,  and  so  ungenerously  reflected  on ;  "  one,"  he  added, 
"  whom  all  Europe  holds  in  the  highest  estimation,  for  his 
knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  whom  she  ranks  witli  her  Bojles 
and  her  Ncwtons;  who  .is  an  honour,  not  to  the  English 
nation  only,  but  to  human  nature." 

Franklin  now  perceived  that  the  contention  had  reached 
.to  a  crisis  when  his  j)resence  was  no  longer  necessary  in 
England;  and  that  the  government  had  resolved  to  pro- 
secute their  measures  of  violence,  against  the  colonies,  to 
the  last  extremity.  He  prepared,  therefore,  for  his  return 
to  America,  that  he  might  aid  his  countrymen  by  his  coun- 
sels, in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which  he  saw  approach- 
ing.     Other  circumstances  also  occurred  which  tended  to 
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hasten  his  departure :  he  received  intelligence  about  this 
time,  that  his  residence  in  England  was  no  longer  secure ; 
that  the  ministers  were  preparing  his  arrest,  either  that  they 
might  detain  liim  in  captivity,  or  inflict  an  exemplary  pu- 
nishment upon  him  as  the  promoter  of  rebellion  :  nor  had  he 
great  reason  to  suppose  that  they,  who  had  so  grossly  out- 
raged the  principles  of  generosity  towards  him,  in  gratifying 
their  malevolence,  would  feel  a  very  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  sacrcdness  or  formalities  of  justice. 

During  this  long  residence  in  England,  be  had  been  treat- 
ed with  all  the  rancour  and  malice,  and  abused  with  all  the 
resentful  and  unmanly  arrogance  which  power  usually  pro- 
duces in  ignoble  minds.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  merits  were  approved 
by  the  most  worthy  portion  of  the  community.  Of  the  marks 
of  attachment,  friendship,  generosity  and  affectionate  atten- 
tipn  which  he  received  during  his  stay  in  that  country,  he 
has  expressed,  in  various  parts  of  his  correspondence,  the 
warmest  gratification.  To  his  son,  he  wrote  thus  in  1772 : 
**  a  general  respect  paid  me  by  the  learned ;  a  number  offriends 
and  acquaintances  among  them  with  whom  I  have  a  pleasing 
intercourse ;  a  character  of  so  much  weight  that  it  has  pro- 
tected me  when  some  in  power  would  have  done  me  injury,  and 
continued  me  in  an  office  tiiey  would  have  deprived  me  of; 
my  company  is  so  much  desired  that  I  seldom  dine  at  home  in 
the  winter,  and  could  spend  the  whole  summer  in  the  company 
of  inviting  friends,  if  I  chose  it.  Learned  and  ingenious  foreign- 
ers that  come  to  England  almost  all  make  a  point  of  visit- 
ing me,  for  my  reputation  is  still  higher  abroad  than  here; 
several  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  have  assiduously  culti- 
vated my  acquaintance,  treating  me  as  one  of  their  corps.'* 

On  his  voyage  homewards,  to  relieve  his  mind!  from  tlie 
fatigues  of  business,  he  employed  himself  in  philosophical 
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speculations,  and  made  some  of  those  ingenious  experiments 
which  are  found  among  his  writings,  on  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  He  wrote,  also,  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  whole 
of  his  public  operations  during  his  absence.  This  detail, 
which  constitutes  a  very  interesting  portion  of  his  biography, 
has  been  lately  published  in  his  Memoirs,  by  his  grandson. 
It  furnishes  many  conspicuous  examples  of  his  devotion  to 
liberty ;  of  his  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  affords  a  specimen 
of  those  diplomatic  abilities,  whicli  proved,  at  a  future  period, 
so  beneficial  to  his  country  ;  and  have  ranked  him,  as  well 
for  skill  as  for  honesty,  amongst  the  most  distinguished  poli- 
ticians of  his  time. 

This  portion  of  his  history  should  not  be  concluded  with- 
out adding  to  it,  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Priestley.  *'It 
is  probable,"  says  he  in  his  Memoirs,  *'  that  no  man  now 
living  was  better  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  sen- 
timents, on  all  subjects  of  importance,  than  myself,  for  se- 
veral years  of  the  American  war.  He  took  every  method  in 
his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  He  dreaded  tlie  war,  and  often  said,  that  if 
the  differences  should  come  to  an  open  rupture,  it  would  be  a 
war  of  ten  years.  That  the  issue  would  he  favourable  to 
America,  he  never  doubted.  The  English,  he  used  to  say, 
may  take  all  our  great  towns,  but  that  will  not  give  them 
possession  of  the  country.  By  many  persons,  Franklin  was 
considered  as  so  callous,  that  the  prospect  of  all  the  horrors 
of  a  civil  war  would  not  affect  him  :  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  A  great  part  of  the  last  day  that  he  passed  in  En- 
gland, we  spent  alone  together.  He  was  looking  over  a 
number  of  American  newspapers,  directing  me  what  to  ex- 
tract for  the  English  ones ;  and  in  reading  them,  he  was  fre- 
quently not  able  to  proceed  for  the  tears  literally  running 
down  his  cheeks.     To  strangers  he  appeared  cold  and  rcserv- 
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ed  ;  but  where  he  was  intimate,  no  man  iifidiilged  more  in  plea- 
santry and  good  humour.  By  this,  he  was  the  delight  of  a 
club  to  which  he  alludes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  called  the 
whig  club,  of  which  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Kippis,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  were  members." 

He  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1775,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  received  with  all  those  marks  of  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, which  liis  eminent  services  merited.  His  zealous  exer- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  which  had  already  drawn 
upon  him  the  warmest  applauses,  now  opened  his  way  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he 
was  elected  by  tiie  legislature  a  delegate  to  the  general  con- 
gress ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  opinions  of  all  men,  a  new 
lustre  and  authority  ;  and  although  advanced  beyond  the  vi- 
gour of  life,  he  shared  in  its  most  important  toils  with  inces- 
sant activity.  *'  My  time,"  he  observes  to  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don, ''  was  never  more  fully  employed.  In  the  morning  at 
six  I  am  at  tlie  committee  of  safety,  which  holds  till  nine  ',  and 
at  the  congress  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon.  These  bodies 
proceed  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  and  their  meetings  are 
numerously  attended.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  Britain, 
that  men  can  be  as  diligent  with  us  from  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  as  with  you  for  thousands  per  annum.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference between  uncorrupted  new  states  and  corrupted  old 
ones."  He  was  the  chief  instrument  in  procuring  the  issue 
of  the  paper  money  employed  in  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;|he 
projected  a  chevaux  dc  frize  for  the  protection  of  Philadel- 
phia, then  the  residence  of  congress  ;  and  by  that  body  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Canada  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  that 
province  with  the  general  confederacy.  With  these  labours, 
he  managed  also  the  duties  of  the  general  post-office,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  had  been  placed  by  congress ;  and  finally, 
in  procuring  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  contributed 
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his  endeavours  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  application ;  nor 
can  we  ascribe  to  his  authority  and  exertions  a  small  share 
in  the  accomplishment  of  that  auspicious  and  glorious  resolu- 
tion ;  for  besides  the  general  influence  of  his  reputation  and 
abilities,  the  intimate  intelligence,  which  a  clear  inspection  of 
the  designs  of  the  British  cabinet  was  supposed  to  have  pro- 
cured him,  caused  his  opinions  and  arguments  to  be  relied  on, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  with  much  favour  and  con- 
descension. 

Amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  there  were  many 
who,   thougli  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
fearing  that  their  strength  might  prove  insufficient  to  achieve 
and  maintain  their  independence,  were  yet  irresolute ;  and 
some  who  believed  that  their  grievances,  though  violent,  were 
not  sufficiently  aggravated  to  authorize  a  general  rebellion, 
and  who  still  entertained  a  hope  that  some  amicable  composi- 
tion of  their  differences  might  yet  be  effijcted.  Franklin,  whose 
experience  had  forced  him  into  the  conviction  that  the  quar- 
rel must  now  proceed  to  extremities,  endeavoured  early  to 
dissipate  these  delusive  and   dangerous  opinions.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  strove,  in  the  various  letters  which  at  this 
time  he  wrote  to  England,  to  impress  the  belief,  not  very 
common  with  their  best  friends  in  that  country,  of  the  unani- 
mity of  the  colonies,  and  their  resolution  of  resorting  to  arms 
in  defence  of  their  violated  liberties.     By  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  we  shall  see  tiie  general 
strain  of  his  correspondence  :  *' Britain,  I  conclude,  has  lost 
her  colonies  for  ever.     She  is  now  giving  us  such  a  misera- 
ble specimen  of  her  government,  that  we  shall  ever  detest  and 
avoid  it  as  a  complication  of  robbery,  murder  and  pestilence. 
If  you  flatter  yourself  with  beating  us  into  submission,  you 
know  neither  the  people  nor  the  country.     You  will  have 
heard  before  this  reaches  you,  of  the  defeat  of  your  troops. 
Vol.  Ill N 
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by  the  country  people  of  Lexington  ;  of  the  action  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  &c.  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Yankees,  this  campaign.  During  the 
same  time,  sixty  thousand  children  have  been  born.  From 
these  data  the  mathematical  head  of  our  dear  good  friend  Dr. 
Price  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  that  may  be 
necessary  to  kill  us  all.  Tell  him,  as  he  has  sometimes  doubts 
and  despondencies  about  our  firmness,  that  America  is  deter- 
mined and  unanimous." 

The  opinions  which  a  great  portion  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
land had  conceived  of  the  mutinous  and  refractory  disposition, 
and  of  the  incapacity  and  pusillanimity  of  the  colonists  ;  and 
the  vain  presumptions  which  they  had  entertained  of  their 
own  superiority  of  strength,  rendered  not  only  their  states- 
men deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  argument,  but  infused 
into  their  armies  a  spirit  of  insolence  and  cruelty,  which  they 
had  not  displayed  in  their  most  violent  wars  with  foreign  na- 
tions. No  sooner  had  their  troops  landed  upon  the  territory 
of  the  colonies,  than,  as  if  exempted  from  all  the  ordinary  re- 
straints of  humanity,  or  believing  that  any  mercy  shown  to 
its  criminal  and  rebellious  inhabitants  would  deiogate  from 
the  dignity  of  their  sovereign,  they  set  themselves  with  emu- 
lation to  ravage  and  plunder  it ;  and  not  satiated  with  the 
blood  they  had  shed  upon  the  field  of  battle,  exercised  against 
the  miserable  prisoners  who  fell  into  their  hands,  the  most 
licentious  and  barbarous  ferocity.  These  circumstances  ex- 
cited through  the  whole  continent,  sentiments  of  indignation 
and  revenge  ;  and  Franklin,  who  had  by  this  time  been  suf- 
ficiently weaned  of  his  English  partialities,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  events,  appears  to  have  been  transported 
beyond  the.  ordinary  moderation  of  his  character.  Of  the 
papers  which  he  offered  to  congress  about  this  time,  the  ex. 
pressions  were  considered  by  his  colleagues,  notwithstanding 
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tiic  violent  passions  with  which  they  themselves  were  ani- 
mated, too  acrimonious,  and  the  sentiments  too  indignant  for 
the  occasion.  With  many  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  had 
heretofore  lived  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  even  with  his 
nearest  relations  of  opposite  politics,  he  suppressed  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  allfurther  correspondence;  and  some 
of  his  letters  arc  now  extant,  which  manifest,  in  a  high  de« 
gree,  the  warmth  and  exasperation  of  his  feelings. 

In  May,  1776,  he  was  appointed  witli  John  Adams  and 
Edward  Rutledge  to  hear  certain  propositions  of  English 
commissioners  who  had  arrived  upon  the  coast,  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation,  or  rather  "  offer 
pardon,  upon  submission,"  to  the  American  congress.  Of 
these  commissioners  the  principal  was  lord  Howe,  who  im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  addressed  a  letter,  accompanying 
his  official  papers,  to  his  "  worthy  friend  and  old  acquaint- 
ance," Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  his  influence 
in  promoting  the  great  object  of  "  the  king's  paternal  solici- 
tude." The  following  are  some  extracts,  which  deserve  to 
be  selected,  from  Franklin's  I'eply,  as  highly  honourable  to 
his  patriotism  and  abilities. 

"  Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies,  who  are 
the  very  parties  injured,  expresses  indeed,  that  opinion  of 
our  ignorance,  baseness,  and  insensibility,  which  your  unin- 
formed and  proud  nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain 
of  us  ;  but  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing 
our  resentments.  It  is  impossible  we  should  think  of  sub- 
mission to  a  government,  that  has,  wilh  the  most  wanton 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  burnt  our  defenceless  towns  in  the 
midst  of  winter  ;  excited  the  savages  to  massacre  our  peace- 
ful farmers  ;  and  our  slaves  to  murder  their  masters ;  and  is 
even  now  bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to  deluge  our  settle- 
ments with  blood.  These  atvocions  injuries  have  extinguished 
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every  spark  ol"  affection  for  that  parent  country  we  once  held 
so  dear:  but  were  it  possible  for  z/s  to  forget  and  forgive 
them,  it  is  not  possible  for  you  (I  mean  the  British  nation)  to 
forgive  the  people  you  have  so  heavily  injured. 

**  Your  nation,  though  by  punishing  those  American  go- 
vernors who  have  fomented  the  discord,  rebuilding  our  burnt 
towns,  and  repairing  as  far  as  possible  the  mischiefs  done 
us;  she  might  recover  a  great  share  of  our  regard  ;  and  the 
greatest  share  of  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  additional  strength  to  be  derived  from  a  friend- 
ship with  us  :  yet  I  know  too  well  her  abounding  pi  ide  and 
deficient  wisdom,  to  believe  she  will  ever  take  such  salutary 
measures.  Her  fondness  for  conquest  as  a  warlike  nation  ; 
her  lust  of  dominion  as  an  ambitious  one ;  and  her  thirst 
for  a  gainful  monopoly  as  a  commercial  one  (none  of  them 
legitimate  causes  of  war) ;  will  join  to  hide  from  her  eyes 
every  view  of  her  true  interest. 

"Your  lordship  may  possibly  remember  the  tears  of  joy 
that  wet  my  cheek,  when,  at  your  good  sister's  in  London, 
you  once  gave  expectations  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon 
take  place.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  these  expectations 
disappointed,  and  to  be  treated  as  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
I  was  labouring  to  prevent.  My  consolation  under  that 
groundless  and  malevolent  treatment  was,  that  I  retained 
the  friendship  of  many  wise  and  good  men  in  that  country  ; 
and  among  the  rest  some  share  in  the  regard  of  lord  Howe. 

"The  well  founded  esteem,  and  permit  me  to  say  affection, 
which  I  shall  always  have  for  your  lordship,  make  it  painful 
to  me  to  see  you  engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great 
ground  of  which,  as  described  in  your  letter,  is  '^  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  American  trade  from  passing  into  foreign 
channels."  To  me  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaining  nor 
retaining  any  trade,  how  valuable  soever,  is  an  object  for 
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Avliich  men  may  justly  spill  each  other's  blood  ;  tiiat  the  true 
and  sure  means  of  extending  and  securing  commerce,  are  the 
goodness  and  cheapness  of  commodities;  and  that  the  profits 
of  no  trade  can  be  ever  equal  to  the  expense  of  compelling 
it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  and  armies.  I  consider  this  war 
against  us,  therefore,  as  both  unjust  and  unwise;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  cool  and  dispassionate  posterity  will  con- 
demn to  infamy  those  who  advised  it ;  and  that  even  success 
will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonour,  those  who  have 
voluntarily  engaged  to  conduct  it. 

*'I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither,  was  the 
hope  of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconciliation  ;  and  I  believe, 
Avhen  you  find  that  to  be  impossible,  on  any  terms  given  you 
to  propose,  you  will  then  relinquish  so  odious  a  command, 
and  return  to  a  more  honourable  private  station." 

In  July,  1776,  Franklin,  in  addition  to  his  various  occupa- 
tions, was  appointed  president  of  the  convention,  held  by  the 
advice  of  congress,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  form  of 
government  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  constitution 
then  organized,  principally  by  his  advice  and  authority, 
which  consisted  of  plural  executive  and  single  legislature, 
has  since  been  altered.  Whether  the  intrinsic  excellence  of 
a  more  complex  system  of  legislation,  or  a  reverence  for 
English  institutions,  to  which  the  people,  both  by  the  example 
of  their  sister  states,  and  by  the  early  habits  of  their  educa- 
tion, were  predisposed  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  inadequacy  of 
the  form  preferred  by  Franklin,  that  authorized  this  altera- 
tion, may  perhaps  admit  of  some  doubt.  According  to  the 
maxim  of  a  very  wise  legislator,  it  is  not  always  the  best 
theoretical  form  of  government  that  should  be  recommended 
in  a  state ;  but  that  which  bears  the  nearest  conformity  to 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people;  and  all  history  has 
proved,  that  any  sudden  deviation  from  established  practice 
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in  governments,  without  multiplying  factions  and  dissensioiiJx, 
is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Franklin,  in  politics 
as  well  as  in  morals,  laboured  perhaps  for  a  perfection  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  nature;  and  having  very  closely  inspected 
the  turbulence  and  the  dishonourable  competitions,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  complicated  fabric  of  English  legislation,  perhaps 
desired  a  system  of  more  simple  structure  and  easy  administra- 
tion. That  which  he  contrived  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
remained,  during  his  life,  a  favourite  theory:  nor  has  it  indeed 
been  brought  into  great  disrepute,  nor  the  spirit  of  innovation 
yet  been  suppressed  by  any  visible  superiority,  or  acknow- 
ledged beneficence  or  harmony,  in  the  edifice  which  has  been 
reared  instead  of  it. 

The  affairs  of  the  colonies  began,  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1776,  by  a  rapid  series  of  disasters,  to  wear  a  melan- 
choly and  threatening  aspect.  The  defeats  of  Long  Island, 
the  capture  by  tlie  British  troops,  of  New  York,  and  Fort 
Washington  ;  the  disaster  of  general  Greene,  and  retreat  of 
general  Washington  through  New  Jersey,  pursued  by  a  vic- 
torious army  ;  the  barbarous  and  unnatural  severity  with 
which  the  enemy  exercised  their  victories ;  all  these  circum- 
stances had  spread  alarm  throughout  the  colonies,  and  had 
reduced  tbeir  condition  to  a  dangerous  extremity.  Their 
scantiness  of  revenue  rendered  it  also  impossible  that  they 
should  long  maintain  an  army  upon  the  field  ;  and  the  supe- 
riority of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  rendered  a 
small  number  of  their  troops  extremely  formidable.  When 
the  congress,  in  this  emergency,  had  resolved  to  apply  to 
some  foreign  power  for  assistance,  their  attention  was  natu- 
rally turned  towards  Franklin;  his  age,  experience  and  know- 
Hedge  of  the  European  courts,  had  qualified  him  eminently  for 
such  a  service  ;  and  his  love  of  liberty  and  secret  feelings  to- 
wards England  were  such  that  he  was  not  likely  to  fail  in 
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vigour  or  activity  in  the  execution  of  its  duties.  He  was, 
therefore,  appointed  commissioner  to  the  court  of  France  : 
that  government,  it  was  well  known,  would  not  be  displeased 
with  any  circumstance  which  could  give  disturbance  to  the 
power  of  an  inveterate  rival ;  or  neglect  any  opportunity 
wliich  should  be  offered,  of  healing  the  wounds  which  in  the 
last  war  had  been  inflicted  on  the  reputation  and  glory  of  her 
arms  ;  the  remembrance  of  which  she  had  borne  with  indig 
nant  impatience.  Franklin,  though  he  had  designed,  after 
the  many  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  foreign  embassies,  to 
spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  his  native  country,  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  emergency,  accepted,  without  hesitation, 
this  appointment ;  and  in  the  end  of  October,  1776,  in  the  se- 
venty-first year  of  his  age,  set  out  upon  this  voyage. 

He  jjad  already  taken  some  steps  to  sound  the  intentions  ot 
the  European  governments,  and  to  enlist  the  affections  of  in- 
fluential  individuals,  in  the  interests  of  America,  as  early  as 
the  year  1775.  He  had  carried  on,  for  this  purpose,  and  un- 
der the  sanction  of  congress,  a  correspondence  with  Holland  ; 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  letters  to  Mr.  Dumas  of  Amsterdam. 
And  in  a  literary  correspondence  with  Don  Gabrial,  prince 
of  Bourbon,  he  used  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  Spanish  government. 

At  his  departure  from  America,  he  placed  the  whole  of  his 
possessions  in  money,  between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds, 
in  the  hands  of  congress,  by  which  he  testified  his  confidence 
in  the  success  of  their  cause,  and  induced  others  of  more 
wealth  to  imitate  liis  example.  After  a  boisterous  and  dan- 
gerous vogage,  but  without  any  memorable  occurrence,  he  ar- 
rived at  Nantz.  He  reposed  a  few  days  from  bis  fatigues, 
and  received  in  that  place  much  useful  information  of  the 
posture  of  American  affaii's  :  of  the  disposition  of  the  French 
nation,  and  the  character  of  the  men  in  power  ',  and  from  the 
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generous  civilities  that  were  every  where  paid  him,  he 
formed  a  very  favourable  pi-esage  of  his  future  success.  He 
arrived  in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  and  there 
also  was  greeted  with  all  the  attentions  v\'hich  could  gratify 
his  feelings  and  confirm  the  expectations  which  he  had  enter- 
tained in  favour  of  his  country ;  but  after  a  very  short  resi- 
dence in  the  capital,  lie  retired  to  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Passy,  and  resided  there  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent 
stay  in  France. 

The  high  reputation  which  in  earlier  life  he  had  acquired, 
as  well  as  the  particular  causes  of  his  present  visit,  pro- 
cured him,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  an  easy  access  to  all 
those  individuals  of  the  government  who  were  most  conspi- 
cuous for  their  influence  and  autliority  ;  whose  acquaintance 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  and  whose  friendship  and  co-ope- 
ration became  powerful  auxiliaries,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  future  projects.  The  Fj'ench  cabinet  was  at  this  time 
filled  with  men  of  very  estimable  characters,  all  of  whom 
were  unanimous  in  their  personal  attachments  towards  him. 
By  the  minister,  do  Vergennes,  he  was  received,  on  his  arri- 
val, with  the  most  polite  affability,  and  during  the  whole  of 
his  residence  at  court  treated  with  every  mark  of  esteem 
and  confidence.  But  that  which  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  cause  to  his  success,  was  the  reputation  he  enjoyed 
amongst  men  of  science  and  letters  ;  for  this  class  of  people 
possessed,  at  that  time,  a  predominant  influence  in  the  na- 
tion ;  gave  a  tone  to  the  public  sentiment,  and  in  a  very  es- 
sential degree  determined  the  policy  of  the  government. 

But  notwithstanding  a  war  with  England  was  a  national 
passion  with  the  French ;  and  the  most  pathetic  sympathy, 
especially  by  the  military  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
eager  to  engage  in  the  quarrel,  was  now  expressed  towards 
the  American  cause  ',  there  were  many  circumstances  which 
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Franklin  had  to  encounter,  that  obstructed  the  immediate 
success  of  his  operations.  Kings  are  ever  averse  to  patronize 
rebellion,  however  their  present  interests  may  be  promoted 
by  it ;  and  subjects  are  ever  in  the  Wrong,  in  their  estimation^ 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  their  sovereign.  The  affairs  of 
the  colonies  were  also  reduced,  at  this  time,  to  a  dangerous 
extremity,  and  by  many  regarded  as  desperate;  the  French 
cabinet  was  influenced  by  a  politic  and  cautious  ministry  ; 
fearing,  therefore,  that  after  a  declaration,  they  might  either 
by  a  forced  or  voluntary  reconciliation  of  their  allies,  be  left 
to  sustain  the  conflict  alone,  and  perhaps  repent  of  their  pre- 
cipitation, resolved  to  maintain,  at  least,  until  the  issue  should 
appear  less  problematical,  a  concealed  and  ambiguous  policy. 
The  nation  had,  besides,  been  much  exhausted  by  the  efforts 
of  a  preceding  war,  and  contemplated  a  new  one  with  timid- 
ity and  hesitation.  They  afforded,  indeed,  some  clandestine 
assistance,  made  many  professions  of  benevolence,  and  se- 
cretly promoted  the  disturbances,  but  observed  all  the  outward 
appearances  of  the  strictest  neutrality. 

Every  effort  which,  on  this  emergency,  depended  upon 
Franklin,  was  eminently  exerted,  to  rouse  and  animate  the 
desponding  spirits  of  his  friends,  and  to  dissipate  their  well 
grounded  apprehensions.  In  all  his  conversations  and  writ- 
ings, even  during  the  gloomiest  period  of  disaster,  he  ex- 
pressed his  fullest  confidence  in  the  final  success  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  at  this  time, 
and  very  widely  dispersed,  representing  the  resources  of  the 
Americans  in  a  most  favourable  aspect,  he  endeavoured  to 
spread  the  same  sentiments  throughout  Europe.  In  all  his 
letters,  at  this  time,  to  England  and  to  America,  he  incul- 
cated the  same  opinions,  and  manifested  the  same  spirit  and 
magnanimity.  To  Dr.  Priestley,  he  observed,  '*  to  me  it 
seems,  as  it  always  has  done,  that  this  struggle  must  end  in 
Vox.  III.— O 
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our  favour."  At  the  same  time  to  Dr.  Ingenhautz,  "  You 
would  be  deceived,  if  I  suffered  you  to  remain  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  come  to  Europe  to  make  peace — I  come  to  procure 
aids  to  enable  us  to  defend  our  freedom  and  independence. 
We  shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves,  our  possessions,  and 
our  liberties,  so  long,  that  England  will  be  ruined  by  persist- 
ing in  the  wicked  attempt  to  destroy  them.  I  flatter  myself 
that,  old  as  I  am,  I  may  live  to  see  my  country  settled  in 
peace  and  prosperity."  And  to  Dr.  Cooper  of  Boston — "  All 
Europe  is  on  our  side  of  the  question,  as  far  as  applause  and 
good  wishes  can  carry  them.  It  is  a  common  observation 
here,  that  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  all  rrtankind,  and  that  we 
are  fighting  for  their  liberty  in  defending  our  own.  It  is  a 
glorious  task  assigned  by  Providence ;  which  has,  I  trust, 
given  us  spirit  and  virtue  equal  to  it,  and  will  at  last  crown 
it  with  success." 

The  surrender  of  general  Burgoyne's  army  to  tlie  provin- 
cial troops,  the  news  of  which  reached  France  in  October, 
1777,  and  which  occasioned  very  joyful  sensations  in  that 
country,  was  an  occurrence,  the  beneficial  consequences  of 
which  Franklin  did  notperniit  to  remain  unimproved.  This  was 
close  followed  by  other  important  advantages,  and  the  French 
rulers,  from  this  period  began  to  listen  with  a  more  prone  at- 
tention to  his  suit,  which  he  continued  to  urge  with  increased 
industry.  In  this  conjuncture,  he  addressed  to  the  government 
an  elaborate  memoir,  which  contains  many  very  ingenious 
and  persuasive  arguments,  and  which  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  hastening  their  de- 
termination. The  American  ambassadors  were  recognized, 
and  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded,  with  the  court  of 
Versailles,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1778.  Franklin,  con- 
scious of  the  great  accession  of  strength  and  dignity  his  coun- 
try had  acquired  by  this  alliance,  did  not  conceal  the  emotions 
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of  his  joy  and  exultation.  It  was  remarked  tliat,  in  token  of 
his  triumph,  and  in  gratification  of  a  resentment  too  legiti- 
mate to  be  censured,  he  wore,  on  this  ocsasion,  the  same  dress 
in  which  he  had  received  the  abuse  and  mockery  of  the  privy 
council. 

Although  the  intelligence  of  this  treaty  with  France,  he 
knew,  would  be  most  gratefully  received  by  the  majority  of 
congress  and  the  people  in  America,  he  was  aware  that  there 
were  not  wanting  persons  in  that  country,  even  amongst  the 
warmest  partisans  of  the  revolution,  who  entertained  dis- 
quieting apprehensions  concerning  it ;  and  who  feared  that 
the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  amongst  them  might  prove 
fatal  to  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  ;  he  likewise  fore- 
saw, that  partisans  of  England,  whose  interests  and  pride 
were  so  much  affected  by  this  alliance,  would  leave  no  efforts 
unemployed  to  defeat  it.  He  therefore  extolled,  in  all  his 
communications  with  congress,  its  benefits,  and  in  a  manner 
honourable  to  his  own  sensibility,  the  generous  humanity  of 
those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  its  accomplishment. 
Of  the  king;  of  "his  able  and  upright"  minister,  and  of  the 
whole  nation,  his  correspondence  is  filled  with  the  warmest 
praises  and  gratitude ;  and  if,  indeed,  we  consider  the  enthu- 
siasm and  alacrity,  even  beyond  what  they  had  ever  mani- 
fested in  defence  of  their  own  provinces,  with  which  the 
French,  and  some  too  of  their  principal  nobility,  regardless 
of  every  personal  interest,  traversed  the  Atlantic  on  this 
occasion,  to  fight  in  the  battles  of  our  independence  j  the  de- 
licacy and  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty,  we  must  confirm,  in  its  fullest  application,  the 
testimony  of  Franklin  ;  and  if  we  admit  that  those  noble 
principles  of  freedom  and  national  regeneration,  which  re- 
ceived their  birth,  and  derived  their  first  elements  from  our 
own   revolution,   were  attended   in   their  subsequent  abuse 
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with  fatal  misfortune  to  France,  we  cannot  but  look  back 
upon  this  alliance  with  some  mingled  sentiment  of  sorrow, 
that  it  should  have  proved  less  .fortunate  than  it  was  glorious 
for  the  illustrious  and  generous  authors  of  it. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the  great  advantages 
derived  from  the  influence  of  Franklin  in  Europe,  were  not 
diminished ;  and  the  services  that  were  imposed  upon  him 
became  every  day  more  complicate  and  laborious.  Besides 
his  duties  as  minister,  he  served  for  several  years  as  consul, 
no  person  being  appointed  to  fill  that  ofiice ;  as  judge  of 
admiralty  for  commissioning  privateers,  examining  their 
papers  and  determining  the  legality  of  their  captures  ;  and 
moreover  as  merchant,  to  make  purchases  and  direct  the 
shipping  of  stores,  to  a  great  value,  that  were  sent  to  Ame- 
rica. He  was  encumbered  also  with  a  great  variety  of 
subordinate  business,  as  the  answering  letters,  receiving  and 
accepting  bills  of  exchange  requiring  the  most  tedious  exer- 
tion, and  many  other  matters  wholly  foreign  to  his  ministerial 
functions,  and  which  the  scantiness  of  his  resources  often 
rendered  extremely  painful  as  well  as  laborious  ;  for,  to  sup-, 
port  the  credit  of  his  government  and  prevent  the  protest  of 
their  drafts,  he  was  often  subjected  to  the  most  humiliating 
expedients,  in  procuring  assistance  from  the  exhausted  trea- 
sury of  the  French,  and  from  other  countries  of  Europe.  All 
which  laborious  services,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  order 
to  appreciate  justly  his  merits,  were  performed,  not  only  un- 
der the  frequent  interruptions  of  a  violent  disease,  but  at  the 
age  of  fourscore  years  ;  a  period  of  life,  when  other  men 
have  usually  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  activity. 

During  these  transactions  in  France,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  congress,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  friendship  with  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  laboured  with 
his  usual  ardour   and  ingenuity  to  accomplish  that  object. 
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Knowing  that  any  open  or  direct  application  to  the  Spanish 
court  would,  at  this  time,  be  indiscreet,  he  communicated  his 
instructions  to  their  ambassador  at  Paris,  the  count  of  Aran- 
da ;  but  the  Spaniards  choosing  to  await  until  the  course  of 
events  should  justify  their  determinations,  offered,  in  their 
replies,  but  feeble  hopes  of  success  ,•  and  Franklin,  who,  in 
all  his  diplomatic  transactions,  observed  an  erect  and  inde- 
pendent conduct,  perceiving  their  temporising  policy,  at 
length  treated  the  subject  with  merited  indifference.  "They 
liave  taken  four  years,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  who 
was  then  negotiating  at  Madrid,  "  to  consider  whether  they 
would  treat  with  us  ;  give  tlieni  forty,  and  let  us  mind  our 
own  business."  "It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  in  most  in- 
stances hurt  our  credit  and  importance,  by  sending  all  over 
Europe  begging  alliances,  and  soliciting  declarations  of  jn-^ 
dependence." 

Amongst  the  ambassadors  of  other  countries,  then  residing 
at  Paris,  he  supported,  in  the  same  spirit,  the  dignity  of  his 
station  and  character ;  and  in  his  intercourse  of  visits  with 
them,  suffered  no  neglect  of  any  of  the  punctilios  of  honour  and 
ceremony,  which  are  observed  towards  each  other  by  the 
ministers  of  independent  nations.  When  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, whose  card  being  left  at  his  door  had  occasioned 
a  return  of  the  supposed  civility,  betrayed  much  alarm  at 
the  accident,  Franklin  with  his  usual  composure  observed, 
that  he  perceived  no  cause  of  embarrassment ;  "  Prince 
Bariatinski  has  but  to  erase  my  name  out  of  his  books  of 
visits  received,  and  I  will  hum  his  card.'** 

But  for  the  attention  paid  him  by  foreigners,  even  where 
political  motives,  in  some  degree,  repressed  it,  he  had  no 
cause  of  complaint.  The  American  revolution  was  almost 
universally  regarded  with  favour,  and  considered  as  an  en- 
terprise the  most  important  that,  for  many  ages,  had  oc- 
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cupied  the  attention  of  the  world ;  so  that  from  his  public 
station,  joined  with  the  great  weight  of  his  private  character, 
he  was  viewed  with  a  respect  and  consideration,  that  perhaps 
no  individual,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  country, 
has  ever  enjoyed.     In  attestation  of  this  fact  the  examples 
are  without  number.     The  Swedish  ambassador  had  parti- 
cular instructions  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  such  powers 
as  would  authorize  his  making  a  treaty  with  Sweden :  the 
king  being  "  desirous  to  have  such  a  transaction  with  one 
whom  he  so  greatly  esteemed."    The  emperor  Joseph  II.  at 
this  time  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  sought  also  an  interview  with 
him,  which  was  only  prevented  by  some  unavoidable  business. 
To  these  testimonies,  we  may  add  further,  that  of  the  court 
of  Denmark,  in  replying  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to 
his  memorial  respecting  American  prizes  delivered  up  to 
Great  Britain ;  "  Were  you,"  says  the  count  de  Bernstorf, 
"a  person  less  known  and  respected,  I  should  have  been  quite 
at  a  loss  on  the  subject  of  the  letter  which  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  you.     I  should  have  considered  it 
as  a  measure  calculated  to  place  us  under  a  new  embarrass- 
ment as  painful  as  the  first ;  but  there  is  no  risk  with  such 
a  sage  as  you  are,  Sir,  generally  revered  by  that  universe 
which  you  have  enlightened,  and  known  for  that  prevailing 
love  of  truth  which  cliaracterizes  the  well-informed  man  and 
true  philosopher.     These  are  the  titles  which  will  transmit 
your  name  to  the  latest  posterity,  and  in  which  I  am  ])ar- 
ticularly  interested  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate  affair." 

When  the  news  of  the  French  alliance  reached  England, 
it  kindled  much  alarm  in  the  nation,  and  the  ministry  of 
course  employed  their  utmost  activity  to  counteract  its  effects. 
Commissioners  were  deputed  to  America  with  propositions 
of  peace,  wliich  they  appeared  now  willing  to  purchase  by 
every  concession  short  of  independence.     A  secret  negotia- 
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tion  was,  at  the  same  time,  set  on  foot  with  Franklin  ;  in 
which  they  endeavoured,  with  much  address,  insinuation 
and  flattery,  to  seduce  him  to  a  separate  accommodation,  or 
to  enlist  his  interest  in  preserving  some  portion  of  their  ex- 
piring authority  ;  employing  as  emissaries  for  this  purpose, 
several  influential  individuals  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  in- 
timacy and  friendship  while  in  England.  He  was,  however, 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  pravity  of  intellect  and  pride 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  British  rulers,  to  be  the  dupe  of 
their  artifices.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  he  had 
been  the  strenuous  advocate  of  union  ;  at  the  present  progress 
of  it,  hopes  more  ambitious  had  kindled  in  his  mind,  and  a 
more  extensive  prospect  had  opened  to  his  view.  To  the  so- 
licitations of  Mr.  Hutton,  secretary  of  the  Moravian  Society, 
who  was  first  employed  on  this  ministerial  mission,  his  an- 
swers were  sufiiciently  explicit  to  repress  any  expectations 
that  might  have  been  entertained  of  success.  To  this  bene- 
volent peacemaker,  he  concludes  a  part  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  following  remarks  :  "  I  never  think  of  your  minis- 
try and  their  abettors,  but  with  the  image  strongly  painted  in 
my  view,  of  their  hands  red,  and  dropping  with  the  blood  of 
my  countrymen,  friends,  and  relations  :  No  peace  can  he 
signed  with  those  hands."  To  the  other  deputies.  Hartley, 
Pultcney  and  Chapman,  members  of  parliament,  his  commu- 
nications are  in  the  same  strain.  "  Get  first  an  honest  minis- 
try ;  drop  all  your  pretensions  to  govern  us  ;  think  no  more 
of  separating  us  from  our  allies,  and  you  will  find  little  dif- 
ficulty in  making  peace  upon  equal  terms.  In  proposing 
terms,  offer  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas,  to  Ame- 
rica. If  you  would  have  in  her  a  real  friend  as  well  as  able 
ally,  and  avoid  all  occasion  of  future  discord,  which  will 
otherwise  be  continually  arising  on  your  American  frontiers, 
you  should  throw  in  those  countries." 
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Besides  these  autliorized  agents,  were  several  individuals, 
*who,  in  a  private  capacity,  possessed  a  much  more  formidable 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  Franklin.  These,  either  secretly 
employed,  or  prompted  by  their  own  zeal,  used  the  most 
earnest  importunities  in  favour  of  peace,  and  the  re-union  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country*  Among  this  number  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned  Mr.  Hartley,  a  member  of  parliament,  with 
whom  he  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friend- 
iship ;  agentleman,  besides,  who  was  animated  with  aliigh  sense 
of  honour,  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  and  the  strictest  fidelity  to 
his  country  :  also,  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Jones,  not  only 
the  most  accomplished  of  his  age  in  letters,  but  a  professed 
lover  of  liberty ;  and  from  a  compatibility  of  sentiments 
with  Franklin,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  instrument  that 
could  have  been  selected  for  winning  upon  his  affections  and 
controlling  his  resolutions.  After  many  philosophical  con- 
versations, which  they  enjoyed  together  at  Passy,  Sir  William 
conveyed  to  him  his  sentiments  concerning  the  re-anion  of  the 
colonies  and  restoration  of  peace,  in  a  very  delicate  and  in- 
genious allegory ;  in  which  under  the  garb  of  fictitious  per- 
sonages, he  was  enabled  to  lavish  upon  Franklin  and  his  coun- 
trymen, many  flatteries  extremely  insinuating.  But  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  these  intercessors,  their  hopes 
terminated  in  disappointment.  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  assurance  that  all  efibrts  of  the  kind  were  novv 
unseasonable,  and  as  he  himself  expresses  it  to  lord  Althorp, 
**  that  the  sturdy,  translantic  yeomanry  were  neither  to  be 
dragooned  nor  bamboozled  out  of  their  liberty."  When  du- 
ring these  conversations,  Franklin  was  warned  to  beware  of  his 
personal  safety,  which  he  had  learned  from  many  sources  had 
been  threatened,  he  observed,  with  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartley  for 
the  caution,  that  having  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  he  set  no 
value  upon  the  remains  of  it.  ^'  Perhaps,'*  said  he,  "  the  best 
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use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put  to,  is  to  make  a  martyr  of 
him." 

The  abilities  and  integrity  with  which  Franklin  disappoint- 
ed these  intrigues,  wliich  were  continued  in  various  forms  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  the  war,  is  a  just  subject  of  commendation. 
His  letters,  which  liq,vc  been  lately  published,  to  Mr.  Hartley, 
to  congress  and  to  his  friends  in  Anjerica,  at  this  interesting 
crisis,  form  a  most  important  portion  of  his  correspondence. 
They  display  an  acuteness  and  force  of  reasoning,  an  ampli- 
tude of  knowledge,  sentiments  of  honour  and  fidelity  to  his 
country,  that  must  confer  upon  iiisown  character  an  unfading 
lustre,  and  preserve  the  events  they  commemorate  ever  re- 
cent. 

In  1782,  when  a  change  in  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  ge- 
neral hatred  to  which  their  politics  had  been  exposed  by  their 
ill  success  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  concurred  in  heighten- 
ing the  prospects  of  a  peace  favourable  to  the  Americans,  he 
still  continued  his  exertions  with  the  same  unremitted  assidu- 
ity; encouraging  his  countrymen  and  their  allies,  rather  to 
increase  than  to  remit  their  zeal,  until  the  great  object  which 
they  had  pursued  through  so  many  toils  and  dangers  should 
be  accomplislied.  In  his  letters  to  congress  and  to  general 
Washington,  he  advised  the  most  active  preparations  for  the 
ensuing  campaign;  he  endeavoured,  likewise,  to  strengthen, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  confidence,  which  misapprehension  or 
jealousy  had  in  some  instances  weakened,  amongst  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  Fj*ance.  He  urged, 
not  only  as  an  obligation  of  justice  and  gratitude,  but  as  a 
necessary  policy,  at  tliis  time,  a  steadfast  adherence  to  their 
alliance  ;  considering  that  in  this  conjuncture,  a  formidable 
exhibition  of  titeir  strength  was  the  only  sure  means  of  ob- 
taining such  conditions  from  the  enemy,  as  would  secure  their 
Vol.  Ill V 
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liberties,  and  promote  the  future  glory,  greatness,  and  pros- 
perity of  their  country. 

The  extreme  unwillingness  of  the  British  government  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  renounce 
their  authority  over  so  important  a  portion  of  their  territo- 
ries, togetlier  with  their  indignation  at  the  disgrace  they  in- 
curred by  so  inglorious  a  prosecution  of  the  war,  counterba- 
lanced, for  some  time,  all  the  motives  which  tended  to  hasten 
an  accommodation.  They  continued,  therefore,  even  after 
the  military  operations  had  ceased,  their  arts  of  intrigue  and 
circumvention  ;  and  vaiious  expedients  were  again  tried  to 
dissever  the  bonds  of  tlie  American  and  French  confederacy. 
Agents  were  employed  to  treat  with  Franklin  ;  others  with 
the  court  of  France;  and  propositious  were  at  the  same  time 
made  by  general  Carleton  to  the  American  congress,  in  order 
to  induce  the  several  parties  to  a  negotiation  without  the  pri- 
vity or  concurrence  of  each  other  ;  and  various  calumnies 
were  also  put  in  circulation  to  weaken  their  mutual  confi- 
dence ;  which,  it  is  believed,  were  not  altogether  without  ef- 
fect. The  French  appeared,  at  least,  about  this  period,  to 
entertain  some  diffidence  of  their  allies  ;  nor  were  there  want- 
ing men  of  influence  in  America,  to  aggravate  injurious  sus- 
picions ;  even  to  advise  a  separate  treaty  with  England,  and 
disapproving  the  gentle  and  temperate  conduct  of  Franklin, 
to  throw  out  many  violent  reflections  against  him. 

Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  very  justly  upon  the  capa- 
city of  Franklin  in  creating  this  alliance ;  nor  is  less  due  to  the 
diligence  which  he  employed  itr  preserving  the  union  of  ele- 
ments, so  discordant,  in  the  midst  of  devices  so  ingenious  and 
efforts  so  laborious,  as  were  employed  to  accomplish  their 
dissolution.  It  was  this  connexion  with  the  French,  as  he 
believed,  that  had  given  weight  to  his  country  with  England 
and  respect  throughout  Europe;  to  the  co-operation  of  their 
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arms  he  ascribed,  in  a  great  ineasurc,  her  signal  success,  Jlnd 
he  preserved  personally  towards    these   benefactors   of  his 
country,  a  sincere  and  lasting  attaciiinent.     In  all  his  com- 
munications with  America,   he  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the 
same  sentiments,  and  the  motives  of  honour,  of  gratitude  and 
interest,  which  urged  a  continuation  of  their  mutual  friend- 
ship.    *'  We  cannot  he  too  careful,'^  says  he  in  a  letter  to 
Thomas  Mifflin,  ^'to  preserve  the  friendship  we  have  acquir- 
ed abroad,  and  the  union  we  have  established  at  home,  to  se- 
cure our  credit  by  a  punctual  discharge  of  our  obligations  of 
every  kind,  and  our  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  our  coun- 
sels ;  since  we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  have  fresh  occa- 
sion for  friends,  for  credit  and  reputation."     In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hurly  on  the  subject  of  a  separate  negotiation,  he  also 
remarks,  *'  America  has  too  much  wisdom,  is  too  sensible  of 
the  world's  good  opinion,  to  forfeit  it  by  such  perfidy.     The 
congress  will  never  instruct  her  commissioners  to  obtain  a 
peace  upon  such  ignominious  terms  ;  and  though  there  can  be 
but  few  things  in  which  I  should  venture  to  disobey  their  or- 
ders ;  yet  if  it  were  possible  for  men  to  give  such  an  order  as 
this,  I  should  certainly  refuse  to  act  :  I  should  instantly  re- 
nounce their  commission,  and  banish  myself  forever  from  so 
ungenerous  a  country.     I  should  think  the  destruction  of  our 
whole  territory,  and  the  extirpation  of  our  whole  people  pre- 
ferable to  the  infamy  of  abandoning  our  allies." 

After  frequent  conferences  had  been  held  on  the  subject  (»f 
accommodation,  the  English  government  in  1782,  consented, 
after  much  hesitation,  to  renounce  her  claims  of  sovereignty, 
and  to  treat  with  the  colonies  as  free  states.  The  dissensions 
which  arose  during  the  negotiation  concerning  boundaries, 
fisheries,  restitution  of  confiscated  property,  and  other  oh  jecta 
of  this  nature,  were  extremely  tedious  and  intrirate.  The 
labour  of  Franklin  was,  however,  divided  by  the  arrival  of  his 
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colleagues,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Laurens  ;  and  the 
business  was,  by  their  mutual  exertion,  very  auspiciously  ac- 
complished ;  advantages  being  gained  very  far  beyond  what 
either  in  France  or  America  had  been  anticipated  ,•  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  strain  of  the  letters  of  Franklin,  far  be- 
yond his  own  expectation.  **  Had  it  not  been,"  says  he,  «'  for 
the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  consequent  interposition  of 
providence,  in  which  we  had  faith,  we  must  have  been  ruined. 
If  I  had  ever  before  been  an  atheist,  I  should  now  have  been 
convinced  of  the  being  and  government  of  a  deity.     It  is  he 
that  abases  the  proud    and  elevates  the  humble :    may  wo 
never  forget  his  goodness  to  us,  and  may  our  future  conduct 
manifest  our  gratitude.'*     So  little  did  the  French  ministry 
anticipate  concessions  so  ample  on  the  part  of  England,  that 
during  the  discussions,  they  advised  the  American  commis- 
sioners to  make  an  abatement  of  their  pretensions.     This 
joined  to  some  hesitation  which  they  had  manifested  in  tlic 
commencement  of  the  negotiations,  occasioned  a  suspicion, 
which  the  malice  of  some  writers  has  yet  entertained,  that 
they  were  secretly  averse  to  a  peace  favourable  to  their  allies: 
and  that  some  incompatible  interests  or  selfish  motives  had 
diminished  their  friendly  affection  towards  them ;   but  this 
surmise  is  not  only  refuted  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Frank- 
lin, whose  situation  afforded  him  tiie  best  opportunity  of  pe- 
netrating the  views  of  that  court,  but  by  all  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty.     It  was 
concluded  definitively  and  with  the  implicit  approbation  of 
the  French  government,  on  the  third  of  September,   1783. 
It  diffused  great  joy  in  America,  and  gratitude  to  all  those 
by  whose  instrumentality  it  had   been   successfully  accom- 
plished. 

This  business,  now  happily  terminated,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  consummation  of  the  great  labours  of  his  life,  Franklin 
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solicited,  on  the  score  of  his  advanced  age,  his  feeble  health, 
and  his  long  and  complicated  services,  the  liberty  of  returning 
to  his  native  country.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year 
1785,  that  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  succeed 
him,  he  was  finally  released.  In  the  mean  time  he  negotiated 
treaties  between  the  United  States,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and 
of  Prussia.  An  article  of  the  latter  highly  honourable  to 
his  memory,  and  one  which  he  had  attempted  without  success 
to  introduce  into  his  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  was 
the  prohibiting  from  the  injuries  of  war,  the  property  and 
persons  of  unarmed  individuals.  The  contrary  practice,  by 
which,  not  only  the  innocent  and  defenceless  are  exposed  to 
havoc  and  distresses,  but  communities  demoralized  in  being 
filled  with  ruffians  and  pirates ;  tliough  dignified  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  civilized  nations,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on 
any  motive  of  policy  or  humanity.  The  attempt  of  Franklin 
to  suppress  so  barbarous  a  custom,  though  singular  in  the 
history  of  diplomacy,  and  perhaps  fruitless  in  its  consequen- 
ces, is  not  the  less  laudable,  and  furnishes  an  evidence  of  the 
general  philanthropy  which  distinguished  his  character,  and 
of  that  fervent  and  affectionate  regard  which  he  felt,  on  all 
occasions,  for  the  interest  and  honour  of  his  country.  "I 
do  not  wish,"  says  he  in  his  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
"to  see  rising  up  in  America,  a  new  Barbary,  and  our  long 
and  extended  coast  occupied  by  piratical  states.  I  fear  lest 
our  privateering  success  in  the  two  last  wars,  should  already 
have  given  our  people  too  strong  a  relish  for  this  mischievous 
kind  of  gaming;  and  if  a  stop  is  not  put  to  the  practice, 
mankind  may  hereafter  be  more  plagued  with  American  cor- 
sairs than  they  are  with  the  Turkish." 

The  inhumanity  of  war  is  a  theme  on  which,  in  many  of 
his  letters,  he  dwelt  with  the  most  patiictic  sensibility  ;  nor 
was  he  without  hope  that  the  interests,  at  least,  of  nations 
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might  prevail  so  far  ovei*  the  perversity  of  liuman  nature,  as 
to  produce  amongst  mankind  some  alleviation  of  this  calamity  : 
"I  hope,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hartley,  **  that  mankind 
will  at  length,  as  they  call  themselves  reasonable  creatures, 
have  reason  and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  differences  with- 
out cutting  throats:  for  in  my  opinion,  there  never  was  a 
good  war,  nor  a  bad  peace.  What  vast  additions  to  the  con- 
venience and  comforts  of  living  might  we  acquire,  if  the 
money  spent  in  wars  had  been  employed  in  works  of  public 
utility ;  what  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains."  "When,"  says  he  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
"  shall  we  make  that  discovery  in  moral  philosophy,  which 
will  instruct  men  to  compose  their  quarrels  without  blood- 
shed ?  When  will  men  cease  to  be  wolves  to  one  another,  and 
learn  that  even  successful  wars  at  length  become  misfortunes 
to  those  who  unjustly  commence  them  ?" 

The  affectionate  intercourse  which,  during  his  residence 
near  Paris,  he  enjoyed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  po- 
lite city,  afforded  him,  in  his  labours  and  disquietudes,  a  most 
agreeable  .diversion  ;  and  consoled  him  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  for  his  long  absence  from  his  native  country.  Of  the 
friends  which  his  great  reputation  had  procured  him,  his 
private  virtues  and  colloquial  accomplishments  secured  the 
fidelity  and  attachment :  and  of  the  many  distinguished  per- 
sonages, both  in  letters  and  politics,  with  which  the  French 
capital  at  that  time  abounded,  there  were  few  with  whom  lie 
had  not  lived  in  a  continual  and  cordial  familiarity.  "There 
appeared  to  me,"  said  his  successor,  Mr.  Jefferson,  ''  more 
respect  and  veneration  attached  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, in  France,  than  to  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  same 
country,  foreigner  or  native." 

He  visited  assiduously,  the  French  Acfidemy  of  Sciences, 
where  he  was  hailed,  at  all  times,  with  the  most  respectful 
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homage,  and  w  here  lie  enlarged  tlie  circle  of  his  extensive  and 
honourable  acquaintance.  It  was  here  that  occurred,  at  a  nu- 
merous and  splendid  meeting  of  this  assembly,  his  well  known 
rencontre  with  Voltaire.  This  celebrated  writer,  like  him- 
self, had  approached  the  last  scene  of  a  long  and  eventful 
life;  and,  from  the  extraordinary  admiration  which  his  ta- 
lents had  excited  amongst  his  countrymen,  was  now  received 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-seven  years  from  his  native  city, 
with  the  most  lavish  profusion  of  honours.  The  apposition 
of  two  men,  born  in  regions  of  the  globe  so  remote,  and  who 
in  their  different  spheres  had  exercised  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence upon  mankind  ;  of  men  so  respectable  by  their  age,  as 
well  as  by  their  transcendentgenius  and  the  occupations  of  their 
lives,  was  viewed  with  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  admira- 
tion. At  their  meeting,  they  embraced  each  other  aflfection- 
ately,  as  ancient  friends  after  along  absence,  and  were  hailed 
by  the  repeated  acclamations  of  the  assembly.  "It  is  Solon," 
said  some  one  in  the  crowd  :  *<It  is  Solon  in  tlie  arms  of  So- 
phocles." It  is  related  that  at  one  of  these  meetings,  Frank- 
lin, leading  by  the  hand  his  grandson,  and  presenting  him  to 
Voltaire,  asked  his  benediction  j  and  that  the  latter,  in  placing 
his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  youth  with  patriarchal  solem- 
nity, pronounced  aloud  in  the  English  language,  ^^God  and 
Liberty:'''  adding,  "this  is  the  only  device  that  becomes  the 
grandson  of  the  great  Franklin." 

The  praises  also,  which  were  bestowed  in  France,  upon  his 
countrymen,  for  the  valour  with  which  they  had  conducted 
the  enteiprises  of  the  war,  afforded  him  a  frequent  source  of 
satisfaction.  «*  How  happy,"  said  he  in  a  letter  to  general 
Washington,  ''  should  I  be  to  see  you  in  Europe  ;  to  accom- 
pany you,  if  my  age  and  strength  would  permit,  in  visiting 
some  of  its  ancient  and  famous  kingdoms.  You  would  on  this 
side  of  the  sea  enjoy  the  great  reputation  you  have  acquired. 
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free  from  those  shades  that  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  a  man's 
countrymen  and  contemporaries  are  ever  endeavouring  to  cast 
upon  living  merit.  Here  you  would  know  and  enjoy  what 
posterity  will  say  of  Washington  ;  for  a  thousand  leagues 
have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a  thousand  years.  The  feeble 
voice  of  those  grovelling  passio"hs  cannot  extend  so  far  in  time 
or  distance.  At  present  I  enjoy  that  pleasure  for  you,  as  I 
frequently  hear  the  old  generals  of  this  martial  country,  wlio 
study  the  maps  of  America,  and  mark  upon  them  all  your  ope- 
rations, speak  with  sincere  approbation  and  great  applause 
of  your  conduct,  and  join  in  giving  yOu  the  character  of  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  of  your  age." 

As  a  means  of  relieving  the  seriousness  of  his  official  busi- 
ness, he  wrote  and  printed,  while  at  Passy,  some  important 
papers  on  the  subject  of  philosophy ;  and  besides  ihany  pieces 
of  humour,  which  are  extant  in  the  late  collection  of  his  works, 
chiefly  designed  for  the  inspection  and  amusement  of  his 
friends;  such 'as  the  **  Dialogue  between  Franklin  and  the 
Gout,"  and  the  '*  Petition  of  the  Cats  of  Madam  Helvetius  to 
tlicir  Mistress."  These  are  written  with  grace  and  elegance, 
and  afford  a  very  pleasant  specimen  of  that  sprightliness  and 
good  humour,  which  had  accompanied  liim  in  all  the  diversi- 
ties of  his  earlier  life ;  and  which,  even  in  the  infirmity  of 
old  age  and  disease,  had  not  forsaken  him.  He  caused  to  be 
published  in  French,  about  tl)is  time,  an  edition  of  the  Ame- 
rican Constitutions,  which  he  dispersed  throughout  Europe  ; 
placing  two  copies  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, in  the  design  of  countervailing  the  numerous  mis- 
representations that  were  then  studiously  propagated,  con- 
cerning the  character  of  the  Americans  ;  and  of  quieting  the 
alaiMiis  which  some  politicians  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  wis- 
dom or  stability  of  their  institutions. 
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The  reputation  for  science  which  he  had  acquired,  as  on 
the  one  hand  it  procured  him  many  civilities,  on  the  other, 
exposed  him  to  an  evil,  the  common  calamity  of  men  of  let- 
ters ;  which,  although  it  excites  but  little  compassion  in  the 
world,  is  nevertheless  not  altogether  undeserving  of  it.  This 
was  the  unceasing  importunities  of  authors  and  inventors  ;  a 
tribe  of  people  in  which  the  Frencli  capital  appears  greatly  to 
have  abounded,  who,  by  personal  application  and  perpetual 
epistolary  correspondence,  sought  his  advice  concerning  their 
schemes  or  new  inventions.  This  vexation  he  bewails  more 
pathetically  than  all  the  torments  of  the  stone  or  gout,  with 
which,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  grievously  afflicted.  Among 
the  incidents  of  this  nature,  one  of  more  than  common  impor- 
tance, from  the  great  impression  which  it  made  at  that  time 
on  the  public,  was  the  supposed  discovery  of  animal  magne- 
tism by  Mesmer ;  for  the  investigation  of  which,  he  was  ap- 
pointed with  a  committee,  at  the  express  solicitation  of  the 
king,  and  contributed,  by  his  authority,  which  has,  however, 
not  altogether  prevailed  against  the  credulity  of  the  world,  to 
expose  its  futility  and  imposture. 

Perceiving  a  daily  aggravation  of  his  diseases,  and  the 
powers  of  life  rapidly  declining  ;  aud  as  nothing  now  remain- 
ed to  detain  him,  he  made  haste  to  set  out  upon  his  voyage  to 
America.  This  intention  he  announced  to  the  court  on  the 
third  of  May,  1785,  in  a  letter  to  jM.  dc  Vergennes,  tender- 
ing his  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  many  personal  at- 
tentions he  had  received,  and  the  deep  sense  he  entertained 
of  "  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  upon  his  country.  A 
sentiment,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  will  be  the  blessing  of  the  little 
remainder  of  life  now  left  me,  to  endeavour  to  impress  equal- 
ly on  the  minds  of  all  my  countrymen."  The  French  minister 
in  reply,  no  less  ardent  in  expressions  of  kindness  and  attach- 
ment, testified  the  king's  regard  for  him,  and  their  mutual 
Vol.  III.— Q 
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wishes  for  Jiis  health  and  prosperity ;  from  tlje  other  officers 
of  government,  and  from  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Paris,  he 
received  the  same  flattering  testimonials  of  esteem,  and  the 
same  marks  of  sorrow  at  his  departure.  His  extreme  infir- 
mity of  health  not  allowing  him  to  endure,  without  injury, 
the  motion  of  a  carriage,  the  queen's  litter  and  mules  were 
sent  to  convey  him  upon  his  journey  to  the  place  of  embark- 
ation. 

He  had  now  resided  in  France,  without  interruption,  du- 
ring nearly  ten  years  j  and  as  a  love  of  glory  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  were  not  the  least  powerful  ingredients  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  did 
not  without  a  sincere  regret,  take  leave  of  a  place,  which 
must  have  excited  so  many  endearing  recollections  in  his  me- 
mory ;   in  which  he  had  received  honours  and  distinctions 
that  have  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  individual  to  enjoy  in 
a  foreign  country.     From  his  first  arrival,  all  persons  of  the 
kingdom  who  had  any  literary  pretensions,  had  courted  his 
acquaintance  with  eager  and  unremitted  kindness;  and  after 
his  recognition  as  minister,  he  received  at  court,  attentions 
more  honourable  than  were  paid  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
most  splendid  and  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe.     In  his 
social  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  all  strove 
■with  emulation,  who  should  do  him  most  honour ;  by  festi- 
vals, by  entertainments,  and  by  every  mark  of  personal  attach- 
ment.   Nor  was  this  fervour  of  esteem  for  his  character  con- 
fined to  the  capital,  or  to  those  only,  who  by  their  education, 
■were  enabled  to  estimate  the  full  extent  of  his  merits  ;  but 
diffusing  itself  throughout  the  provinces  to  persons  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  each  individual  commemorated  his  vir- 
tues, and  united  in  the  general  strain  of  eulogy  and  commen- 
dation; even  at  the  present  day,  although  the  great  interests 
which  then  agitated  the  minds  of  men  have  subsided,  his 
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name  is  pronounced  with  affection  and  reverence  ;  and  to  be 
the  '*  countryman  of  Franklin,"  yet  remains  throughout  all 
France,  a  title  of  most  honourable  distinction,  and  one  which 
affords  to  our  citizens  who  visit  that  country,  a  sure  tribute 
of  respect  and  hospitality. 

In  reviewing  this  part  of  his  history,  which,  independent 
of  its  political  interests,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  interesting  of  liis  life,  we  ought  not  to  pass  unheeded  the 
honourable  notice  which  many  of  the  French  w  riters  have  left 
concerning  him.  The  following  remarks  relating  to  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  by  M.  Biot,  an  eminent  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  deserve  especially  to  be  recorded. 

"  The  personal  celebrity  of  Franklin,  as  Condorcet  has  ju- 
diciously observed,  was  the  only  succedancum  which  the  Ame- 
ricans had  to  offer  for  the  titles  and  trappings  common  to 
European  ambassadors.  The  discoveries  which  had  won  for 
him,  in  1771,  the  liigh  distinction  of  foreign  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  brought  him  into  endearing  rclations 
with  the  most  illustrious  members  of  that  body.  One  of 
them,  the  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  formed  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him  in  London,  in  1769,  had  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  him,  which  was  rendered  close  and  per- 
manent by  a  rare  coincidence  of  noble  and  virtuous  sentiments. 
Franklin  thus  found  himself,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
introduced,  and  at  home,  among  those  who  held  the  first  rank 
in  society  :  and  that  at  a  period  wlien  tlic  esprit  dc  sociele 
was  every  thing  in  France.  lie  appeared  in  the  guise  not  of 
a  zealot  for  innovation,  but  of  a  sober  friend  to  liberty,  at  a 
season  in  winch  the  word  liberty,  not  yet  linked  with  the  most 
hateful  recollections,  tlirillcd  deliciously  through  every  heart. 
We  were  not  slow  in  remarking — in  aduiiring  his  caution  ; 
his  patient  firmness;  his  moderation  ;  that  incomparable  alli- 
ance iu  his  mind  of  the  utmost  solidity  of  judgment,  with 
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delicacy  and  vivacity  of  wit.  We  were  smitten  with  his  no- 
ble figure,  which  his  fine  gray  locks  rendered  still  more  ven- 
erable, and  even  witli  his  outlandish  air,  so  sure  to  take  in 
France.  Adapting  his  outward  behaviour  to  the  actual,  de- 
pressed fortunes  of  his  country,  he  was,  on  his  arrival,  grave 
and  reserved,  like  a  man  engrossed  with  high  interests  and 
formidable  dangers ;  he  spoke  little  in  the  beginning  ;  still 
less  when  he  saw  the  court  of  Versailles  hesitate;  but  the  lit- 
tle which  he  did  utter  was  so  happy  in  the  turn,  and  pro- 
found in  the  sense,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  make  a  universal 
and  deep  impression.  If  tlicre  was  any  thing  of  artifice 
about  him,  it  consisted  in  increasing  to  the  utmost  his  per- 
sonal consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  more  efficacious  sub- 
servience to  the  interests  of  America." 

Of  the  effects  of  his  exterior  appearance  amongst  the 
fashionable  societies  of  Paris,  he  appears  indeed  to  bave  been 
fully  sensible,  and  has  given  himself  a  description  of  his  per- 
son to  a  female  correspondent,  with  much  pleasantry.  *' Fi- 
gure me  in  your  mind,"  says  he,  *'as  jolly  as  formerly,  and 
as  strong  and  hearty,  only  a  few  years  older  ;  very  plainly 
dressed,  wearing  my  thin  gray  straight  hair,  that  peeps  out 
under  my  only  coeffare,  a  fine  fur  cap,  wiiich  comes  down  ray 
forehead  almost  to  my  spectacles.  Think  how  this  must  ap- 
pear among  the  powdered  heads  of  Paris  !"  The  same  cir- 
cumstances of  his  singular  costume  have  been  mentioned  by 
many  of  the  French  writers ,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
of  note,  in  politics  or  science,  from  whom  some  honourable 
testimony  in  favour  of  his  character  might  not  be  given  ;  but 
having  already  transgressed  our  limits,  we  must  restrain  our 
wishes  on  this  subject. 

Having  stopped  a  few  days  in  the  south  of  England,  where 
many  of  his  ancient  friends  repaired  to  salute  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  which  was  prosperous,  and  arrived  on 
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the  fourteenth  of  September,  in  the  harbour  of  Philadelphia. 
During  his  passage  he  made  experiments  on  the  sea  air  ;  wrote 
a  considerable  treatise  on  "Improvements  in  Navigation  ;'* 
one  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  smoking  chimneys,  and  a  third 
describing  a  stove  for  consuming  all  its  own  smoke.  An  ex- 
traordinary proof  of  the  force  of  early  habits  and  discipline, 
and  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  dedicated  his  thoughts  to 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  was  now  broken 
down  by  the  pressure  of  eighty  years,  and  by  the  rage  of  an 
excruciating  disease,  and  yet  reserved  no  portion  of  his  time 
for  indulgence  or  recreation,  but  still  continued,  as  in  the  ac- 
tivity and  prime  of  life  and  vigour  of  health,  to  subserve  the 
purposes  of  humanity. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  diffused  every 
where  an  universal  congratulation.  It  was  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  bells,  by  bonfires,  and  discharge  of  artillery.  He 
was  attended  at  his  landing  by  the  members  of  congress,  of 
the  university,  and  by  the  principal  citizens,  who,  formed  into 
processions,  went  out  to  meet  him ;  and  amidst  their  accla- 
mations, was  conducted  to  his  dwelling.  From  public  assem- 
blies of  every  description,  he  then  received  the  most  affection- 
ate addresses  ;  all  testifying  tlieir  great  joy  at  his  return,  and 
their  veneration  for  his  character  :  the  voice  of  general 
Washington  also,  who  in  a  public  letter  greeted  his  arrival 
with  the  same  benevolent  sentiments,  was  added  to  tiie  gene- 
ral strain  of  eulogy  and  felicitation.  By  his  particular  friends 
and  relations,  he  was  embraced  with  the  most  cordial  wel- 
come ;  enjoying  amongst  them,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  peace 
and  plenty,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  a  friendly  conversation, 
and  liberty,  without  which  man  loses  half  his  value." 

This  scene  of  his  life,  which,  in  many  of  his  letters,  he  has 
described  with  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  is  highly  interesting.  It 
is  in  these  domestic  relations,  that  the  generous  qualities  of 
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men,  and  those  certainly  which  are  most  precious  in  the  eye 
of  heaven,  are  best  discovered  :  it  is  here  too,  that  they  enjoy 
the  most  refined  pleasures  that  are  allotted  to  the  condition  of 
human  nature.  "  I  am  now,"  says  he,  "in  the  bosom  of  my 
family,  and  find  four  new  little  prattlers,  who  cling  about  the 
knees  of  their  grandpapa,  and  afibrd  me  great  pleasure.  I 
am  surrounded  by  my  friends,  and  have  an  affectionate,  good 
daughter  and  son-in-law  to  take  care  of  me.  I  have  got  into 
my  niche,  a  very  good  house  which  I  built  twenty-four  years 
ago,  and  out  of  which  I  have  been  ever  since  kept  by  foreign 
employments." 

He  was  not,  however,  permitted,  notwithstanding  his  long 
services,  to  pass  away  the  evening  of  his  life  amidst  these 
scenes  of  tranquillity  and  retirement.  He  v\as  appointed 
very  soon  after  his  arrival,  president  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  an  ofiice  which  he  occupied  during  the  con- 
stitutional term  of  tliree  years,  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
a  prudent  and  equitable  administration.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  delegate  to  the  federal  convention  of  1787,  for  orga- 
nizing the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  intri- 
cate discussions  which  arose  on  that  subject,  he  bore  a  very 
distinguished  part,  and  his  remarks  and  speeches,  on  tills  oc- 
casion, are  of  no  inconsiderable  interest;  both  as  an  evidence 
of  his  political  sentiments,  and  as  a  lesson  of  instruction  on 
government ;  upon  which  his  personal  experience,  his  exten- 
sive reading  and  long  observation  of  the  policy  of  European 
states,  had  furnished  him  ample  materials  for  reflection. 

In  the  debates  wliich  arose  concerning  the  organization  of 
the  legislature,  he  sustained,  indeed,  in  common  with  many 
others  of  the  convention,  some  peculiar  and  unsuccessful 
opinions.  In  his  private  economy,  all  useless  ornaments 
and  expenses  he  had  magnanimously  rejected ;  and  in  the 
administration  of  a  republic,  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  all 
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luxury  or  ostentation.  The  doctrines,  therefore,  he  espe- 
cially insisted  on,  and  which  he  illustrated  with  great  foica 
of  argument  and  eloquence,  were  the  right  of  equal  suffrage, 
and  depression  of  public  salaries ;  and  above  all,  the  dis- 
couragement of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  he  considered 
as  the  great  constitutional  evils  of  all  free  states. 

In  the  admiration,  however,  which  he  professed  for  pure 
republican  institutions,  he  has  given  of  them  no  illusory  re- 
presentations. No  one  has  discussed  with  more  freedom, 
the  common  topics  that  have  been  urged  against  that  species 
of  government ;  which  he  very  properly  introduced  as  admo- 
nitions of  caution,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  our  liberty, 
and  as  incentives  to  that  vigilance  which  is  necessary  in 
preserving  it  from  profanation  and  ruin.  It  is  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  infirmity  that  men  learn  to  watch  over 
their  health  ;  and  though  they  cannot  prevent,  they  may  at 
least  retard  the  progress  of  its  dissolution.  "I  am  appre- 
hensive," says  he,  "perhaps  too  apprehensive,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  these  states  may,  in  future  times,  end  in  a  mo- 
narchy. But  this  catastrophe,  I  think,  may  be  delayed,  if 
in  our  proposed  system  w'e  do  not  sow  the  seeds  of  conten- 
tion, of  faction  and  tumult,  by  making  our  posts  of  honour 
places  of  profit."  From  the  frequency  with  which  he  recurs 
to  this  subject,  both  in  his  private  letters  and  public  debates, 
we  may  perceive  that  he  considered  pecuniary  influence,  as 
an  expedient  of  government,  extremely  dangerous  ;  and  that 
it  could  not  be  too  vehemently  reprobated  by  those  wlio 
would  promote  the  virtues  and  liberty  of  their  country. 

In  the  constitution  as  it  was  finally  adopted,  lie  not  only 
concurred  himself,  but  recommended  to  the  other  members 
a  unanimous  acquiescence,  lie  became  afterwards  its  most 
strenuous  advocate,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  correspondence 
with  his  friends  in  Europe,  and  from  the  various  writings  he 
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has  left  in  approbation  of  it.  His  "  Comparison  of  the  An- 
cient Jews  and  the  Conduct  of  the  Anti-Federalists,"  a  paper 
written  with  great  ingenuity  and  felicity  of  allusion,  he  con- 
cludes in  the  following  manner,  which  may  sufficiently  indi- 
cate how  beneficial  he  supposed  that  system  of  government 
would  prove  to  the  glory  and  interests  of  his  country.  "  I 
am  not  to  be  understood  to  infer,  that  our  general  convention 
was  divinely  inspired,  when  it  formed  the  new  federal  con- 
stitution ;  yet  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  transaction  of  such 
momentous  importance  to  the  welfare  of  millions  now  exist- 
ing, and  to  exist  in  the  posterity  of  a  great  nation,  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  without  being  in  some  degree  influenced, 
guided,  and  governed  by  that  omnipotent,  omnipresent,  and 
beneficent  ruler,  in  whom  all  inferior  spirits  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  presidency,  his  great  age,  and 
especially  his  diseases,  which  had  now  reached  a  dangerous 
aggravation,  admonished  him  to  withdraw  from  the  scene 
of  public  business,  and  to  resign  the  short  remnant  of  his 
days  to  retirement.  He  did  not,  however,  disengage  himself 
altogetiier  from  political  concerns ;  nor  did  lie  look  back 
when  standing  upon  the  confines  of  another  world,  without  a 
generous  concern  upon  that  community  for  which  he  had 
employed  the  energies  and  cares  of  his  life.  Several  of  his 
writings,  tending  to  promote  useful  institutions  and  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  humanity,  bear  date  at  this  period;  and  when 
entirely  disabled  from  going  abroad,  by  his  infirmities,  the 
various  societies,  of  which  he  was  president, — the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  ;  that  for  Political  Inquiries  ;  for  Jllleviating  the 
Mise7nes  of  Public  Prisons,  and  for  Promoting  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  held  their  meetings  at  his  house  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  his  counsel  and  co-operation  in  their  proceedings. 
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'The  observers  of  human  life  have  remarked  that  men  of 
letters  preserve  their  powers  of  intellect,  whilst  others  ter- 
minate their  career  of  old  age  by  a  state  of  miserable  dotage. 
Thus  Turenne,  Conde,  Marlborough,  and  Eugene,  dated  the 
loss  of  tljeir  mental  faculties  before  those  of  the  body,  whilst 
Homer,  Varro,  and  Fontenelle,  reached  extreme  old  age  with- 
out experiencing  any  intellectual  infirmity.  To  these  we 
may  readily  add  the  example  of  Franklin,  in  corroboration 
of  the  doctrine.  When  the  violence  of  his  diseases  had  con- 
fined him,  in  1790,  altogether  to  his  bed,  he  still  employed 
the  intervals,  which  the  remission  of  his  acute  pains  allowed 
him,  in  conversation,  or  epistolary  correspondence;  and 
from  his  letters  and  other  writings  of  this  period,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  that  in  destroying  his  corporeal  faculties, 
time  had  made  no  hostile  impression  upon  his  mind  ;  either 
in  impairing  the  vigour  of  his  judgment,  or  humbling  the 
flights  of  his  imagination.  His  "African  Speech,''  which  he 
wrote  and  published  towards  the  eiad  of  March  of  this  year, 
whether  we  consider  its  excellent  composition,  inimitable 
humour,  or  force  of  reasoning,  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  the 
most  perfect  of  his  early  writings ;  nor  had  the  spirit  and 
animation  of  youth,  perhaps,  added  any  thing  to  the  warmth 
of  sentiment,  or  exuberance  of  fancy,  which  prevails  in  his 
latter  correspondence.  Of  this,  the  following  passages  writ- 
ten but  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  to  a  friend  in  England, 
may  be  a  sufficient  evidence.  "  Your  letter  reminds  me  of 
the  many  happy  days  we  have  passed  together,  and  the  dear 
friends  with  whom  we  passed  them;  some  of  whom,  alas! 
have  left  us ;  and  we  must  regret  their  loss,  although  our 
Hawkesworth  has  become  an  adventurer  in  more  happy  re- 
gions ;  and  our  Stanley  (the  musician)  is  gone  where  only 
his  own  harmony  can  be  exceeded.  I  hardly  know  which  to 
admire  most;  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  by  Herschol. 

Vox.  in — R 
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or  the  indefatigable  ingpnuity  by  which  Ire  has  been  enabled 
to  make  them.     Let  us  hope,  my  friend,  that  when  free  from 
these  bodily  embarrassments,  we  may  roam  together  through 
some  of  the  systems  he  has  explored,  conducted  by  some  of 
our  old  companions,  already  acquainted  with  them.  Hawkes- 
worth  will  enliven  our  progress  with  his  cheerful  sensible 
converse,  and  Stanley  accompany  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
For  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  his  sufferings,  and  the 
aspect  in  which  he  viewed  his  approaching  dissolution,  we 
also  refer  to  this  interesting  correspondence.     "You  kindly 
inquire  after  my  health,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  favourite 
niece  ;    "I  have  not  much  reason  to  boast  of  it.     People  that 
will  live  a  long  life,  and  drink  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  must 
expect  to  meet  with  some  of  the  dregs.     However,  when  I 
consider  how  many  terrible  diseases  the  human  body  is  liable 
to,  I  think  myself  well  off  that  I  have  only  three  incurable 
ones,  the  gout,  the  stone,  and  old  age.     And  these,  notwith- 
standing, I  enjoy  many  comfortable  intervals,  in  which  I 
forget  all  my  ills,  arid  amuse  myself  in  reading  or  writing, 
and  telling  many  stories,  as  when  you  first  knew  me,  a  young 
man  about  fifty." — "I  have  now  grown  so  old  as  to  have 
buried  most  of  the  friends  of  my  youth.     By  living  twelve 
years  beyond  David's  period,  I  seem  to  have  intruded  myself 
into  the  company  of  posterity.     Yet  had  I  gone  at  seventy, 
it  would  have  cut  off  twelve  of  the  most  active  years  of  my 
life,  employed,  too,  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
but  whether  I  have  been  doing  good  or  mischief  is  for  time 
to  discover." 

"When  he  had  approached  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he 
reasoned  thus  coolly  with  a  friend  :  ''  Death  is  as  necessary 
to  the  constitution  as  sleep  :  we  shall  rise  refreshed  in  the 
morning.  The  course  of  nature  must  soon  put  a  period  to 
my  present  mode  of  existence.     This  I  shall  submit  to  with 
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Uie  less  regret,  as  having  seen,  during  a  long  life,  a  good 
deal  of  this  world,  I  feel  a  growing  curiosity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  other ;  and  can  cheerfully,  with  filial  con- 
fidence, resign  my  spirit  to  the  conduct  of  that  great  and  good 
Parent  of  mankind,  who  created  it,  and  who  has  so  gracious- 
ly protected  and  preserved  me  from  my  birth  to  the  present 
hour." 

Oh  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  he  expired  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  encountering 
this  last  solemn  conflict,  witii  the  same  philosophical  tranquil- 
lity and  pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  had 
distinguished  him  through  all  the  various  events  of  his  life. 
In  his  will,  he  enjoined  that  all  pomp  or  ostentation  should  be 
avoided  in  the  celebration  of  his  obsequies  ;  that  no  monumen- 
tal ornaments  should  be  lavished  on  his  tomb  :  the  former  of 
which  injunctions  his  cotemporaries  appear,  however,  to  have 
disregarded,  for  he  was  buried  with  great  concourse  and  ce- 
remony ;  but  the  latter  has  yet  been  observed  by  their  de- 
scendants with  inviolable  fidelity. 

He  was  interred  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  congress  order- 
ed a  general  mourning  for  him  throughout  America,  of  one 
month.  In  France,  the  expression  of  public  grief  was  scarcely 
less  enthusiastic.  There  the  event  was  solemnized,  under  the 
direction  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  by  funeral  orations  ; 
and  the  National  Assembly,  his  death  being  announced  in  a 
very  eloquent  and  pathetic  discourse,  decreed  that  each  of  the 
members  should  wear  mourning  for  three  days,  **in  comme- 
moration of  the  event  ;"  and  that  a  letter  of  condolence,  for 
the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustained,  should  be  directed  to 
the  American  Congress, — honours  extremely  glorious  to  his 
memory,  and  such,  it  has  been  remarked,  as  were  never  be- 
fore paid  by  any  public  body  of  one  nation  to  the  citizen  of 
another- 
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He  lies  buried  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Christ  Church- 
yard; distinguished  from  the  surrounding  dead,  by  the  hu- 
mility of  his  sepulchre.  He  is  covered  by  a  small  marble 
slab,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  bearing  the 
single  inscription  of  his  name,  with  that  of  his  wife,  and  the 
year  of  his  death.  A  monument  sufficiently  corresponding  to 
the  plainness  of  his  manners,  the  simplicity  of  his  character, 
and  the  even  tenor  of  his  life — No  inscription  could  have  re- 
corded his  merits  ;  no  monument  could  express  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  posterity ! 

He  had  two  children,  a  son  ajid  a  daughter,  and  several 
grand-children  who  survived  him.  The  son,  who  had  been 
governor  of  New  Jersey  under  the  British  government,  ad- 
hered during  the  revolution  to  the  royal  party  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  England.  The  daughter  married 
Mr.  Bache  of  Philadelphia,  whose  descendants  yet  reside  in 
that  city. 

Franklin  enjoypd,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  a 
healthy  constitution,  and  excelled  in  exercises  of  strength 
and  activity.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle  size ; 
manly,  athletic  and  well  proportioned.  His  countenance,  as 
it  is  represented  in  his  portrait,  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
serenity  and  satisfaction  ;  the  natural  consequence  of  a  vigor- 
ous temperament,  of  strength  of  mind,  and  conscious  inte- 
grity. It  is  also  marked,  in  visible  characters,  by  deep 
thought  and  inflexible  resolution.  Very  rarely  shall  we  see 
a  combination  of  features,  of  more  agreeable  harmony  ;  an 
aspect  in  which  the  human  passions  are  more  happily  blended 
or  more  favourably  modified,  to  command  authority,  to  con- 
ciliate esteem,  or  to  excite  love  and  veneration. 

His  colloquial  accomplishments  arc  mentioned  by  those 
who  knew  him,  in  terms  of  tlie  highest  praise.  From  the 
great  diversity  of  life  which  he  experienced,  from  his  exten- 
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sive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  had  stored  his  tncmory 
with  a  variety  of  knowledge  extremely  curious  and  intci'cst- 
ing;  and  besides  the  diffusion  of  thought  and  sentiment  with 
which  he  animated  his  discourse,  it  was  enlivened,  in  his 
peculiar  manner,  by  ingenious  illustrations,  pointed  sentences 
and  aphorisms,  and  mostly  seasoned  by  a  vein  of  good  humour 
and  pleasantry,  wliich  he  appears  to  have  carried  even  into 
his  most  important  and  serious  transactions  ;  and  which,  in 
all  societies,  amongst  the  sprightly  and  morose,  the  old  and 
young,  learned  and  illiterate,  recommended  him  to  peculiar 
favour  and  attention. 

The  experiments  which  he  made  in  science,  amidst  the 
continued  intrusion  of  business,  on  objects  too,  which  seeiiH'd 
to  require  a  long  life  of  labour  and  rellection  :  which  had 
occupied  men  of  the  brightest  genius  and  capacity,  enjoying 
besides  the  most  transcendent  advantages  of  education,  must 
afford  an  ample  testimony  of  the  vigour  of  liis  intellects  and 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  from  what 
he  has  achieved,  had  he  possessed  from  early  youth,  leisure 
to  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption,  and  to  improve 
his  understanding  to  tl)e  proportion  of  his  natural  abilities, 
that  he  had  attained  the  ultimate  dignity  of  letters,  and  have 
disputed,  perhaps,  with  the  old  world  the  palm  of  philosophy 
and  science. 

Of  his  domestic  manners  and  ])rivate  life,  whicli  arc  con- 
sidered as  the  truest  test  of  the  value  of  the  human  character, 
there  exist  the  most  unequivocal  and  honourable  testimonies. 
The  correspondence  of  his  family  and  relations  abounds  with 
the  tenderest  expressions  of  regard  for  him.  Of  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  those  who  loved  him  in  his  youth,  were  the 
companions  and  friends  of  his  old  age  ;  and  those  who  have 
survived  him,  retain  an  undiminished  affection  and  venera- 
tion for  his  memory. 
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He  bore  adversity  with  courage,  patience  and  dignity  ;  and 
prosperous  fortune  with  tlie  most  commendable  moderation. 
Amidst  the  splendours  of  monarcliy,  where  he  spent  a  great 
portion  of  his  life,  and  in  all  liis  intercourse  with  the  fashion- 
able world,  he  retained  the  simplicity  of  his  dress  and  man- 
ners ;  discovering  in  no  instance  any  solicitude  to  conceal 
the  obscurity  of  his  origin.  On  the  contrary,  he  inquired, 
whilst  in  England,  into  the  history  of  his  relations,  with  a 
most  laudable  piety  ;  visiting  the  remote  place  of  their  nati- 
vity for  that  purpose.  To  his  parents,  also,  while  they  lived, 
he  showed  the  most  dutiful  regard,  and  after  their  decease, 
he  erected  a  tomb  upon  their  ashes,  and  paid  every  decent 
tribute  to  their  memory.  These  incidents  are  not  the  less 
worthy  of  commemoration,  as  they  are  unusual  with  those 
who,  from  humble  life,  have  emerged  into  preeminence  and 
dignity. 

The  necessities  of  his  early  life  ;  the  perpetual  struggles 
which  he  maintained  to  improve  his  fortune  and  to  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence,  had  given  him  habits  of  severe  and 
patient  economy ;  and  observing  the  multitude  of  evils  which 
arise  from  negligence  in  domestic  management,  he  endea- 
voured in  his  writings,  to  inculcate  amongst  the  people  pre- 
cepts of  order  and  frugality,  and  dwelt  upon  this  subject  with 
a  frequency  of  repetition  and  a  fervour,  tiiat  will  scarcely  be 
discovered  in  the  s])eculations  of  any  other  writer  ;  but  as, 
from  the  ignorance  and  malignity  of  the  world,  discretion, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  iiuman  reason,  is  often  ascribed  to 
insidiousness  or  cunning ;  so  economy,  which  is  the  very 
source  of  generosity,  is  vsometimes  imputed  to  meanness  or 
avarice.  The  deep  concern,  however,  which  on  all  occasions 
he  manifested  for  the  interests  of  the  poor,  who  constitute  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  mankind,  we  may  use  as  an  evi- 
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dence,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  that  could  be  adduced,  o( 
the  beneficence  and  generosity  of  his  nature.  We  might  also, 
in  illustration  of  this  part  of  bis  character,  refer  to  the  cha- 
ritable appropriations  of  his  last  will,  and  to  many  individual 
actsof  humanity  extremely  honourable  to  his  memory;  to  the 
many  useful  political  and  literary  institutions,  and  benevo- 
lent societies,  which  he  founded,  and  which  grew  into  impor- 
tance under  his  munificent  protection.  Kings  and  princes  had 
cheerfully  contributed  to  his  estate,  had  he  consented  to  re- 
ceive their  benefactions,  and  preserve  the  reputation  of  a  loyal 
subject,  rather  than  hazard,  not  only  his  hard  earned  for- 
tune, but  his  life,  in  the  dangers  of  an  almost  impracticable 
revolution. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  not  perhaps  the  same  reason  to 
commend  the  liberality  of  his  countrymen.  During  the  sea- 
son of  his  Vitility  he  received  indeed  many  endearing  testimo- 
nies of  regard;  but  it  must  be  held  also  in  remembrance,  that 
the  eminent  services  of  this  man,  who  is  indeed  the  great  glory 
of  our  continent,  received  during  his  life  no  essential  remu- 
neration, and  that  no  adequate  honours  have,  since  his  death, 
been  paid  to  his  memory. 

In  a  full  exposition  of  his  character,  we  should  necessarily 
have  detailed  the  other  great  qualities  by  which  he  was  so 
variously  distinguished  ;  his  sobriety,  temperance,  extraordi- 
nary perseverance  and  resolution  ;  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
candour,  intrepidity  and  placability  in  resentment ;  his  scru- 
pulous veracity,  constancy  in  friendship,  and  his  fidelity  to  all 
other  civil  and  moral  obligations  ;  but  this  variety  of  excel- 
lence is  so  directly  inferred  from  the  incidents  of  his  life,  and 
so  implied  in  a  knowledge  of  his  writings,  that  a  more  par- 
ticular notice  might  seem  superfluous  and  impertinent.  The 
more  secret  and  minute  peculiarities  of  his  character  can  be 
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recorded  only  by  those  whom  a  personal  intimacy  has  enabled 
to  observe  them  ;  and  his  imperfections  are  so  lost  in  a  life 
of  virtuous  and  glorious  occupation,  that  we  must  leave  the 
care  of  detailing  them,  to  those  who  have  more  leisure  and 
stigacity  for  the  investigation. 


JOHN  MORTON. 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  even  at  this  early  day,  the 
domestic  remembrances,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  minor  pub- 
lic services  of  many  of  our  distinguished  political  fathers, 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
time.  Their  prominent  political  acts, — the  general  and  ef- 
fectual efforts  of  their  patriotism, — are,  indeed,  perpetuated 
in  the  records  of  history  5  but  we  seek  in  vain  to  watch  the 
bursting  of  the  buds,  and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms, 
which  brought  forth  such  perfect  and  unrivalled  fruit.  It  is 
a  pleasant  relief  to  retire  with  the  statesman,  or  the  warrior, 
from  the  perplexities  of  tlie  senate,  or  the  wild  turmoil  of 
battle,  to  the  calm  and  quiet  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  It  af- 
fords a  clearer  insight  into  the  cliaracter  of  man,  to  contem- 
plate him  in  the  unreservedness  of  retirement,  divested  of  all 
worldly  formality,  and  acting  under  the  free  impulse  of  na- 
tural feeling.  The  dangers  of  the  state,  and  the  intricacies 
of  public  affairs,  often  require  the  semblance  of  an  insensi- 
bility, as  foreign  to  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  as  it  is  painful  to 
his  feelings.  The  humane  and  benevolent  chieftain  weeps  in 
secret  over  the  inexorable  and  irrevocable  decrees,  which  the 
stern  duties  of  warfare  have  compelled  him  to  pronounce. 
Thus,  while  we  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  eloquence  and 
the  energy  of  the  patriot,  and  follow,  with  irresistible  cxcite- 
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ment,  the  footsteps  of  the  warrior  through  the  blood-stained 
fields  of  his  glory,  we  love  to  see  them  seated  in  the  close-knit 
circle  of  family  love  ;  to  listen  to  conversation  brilliantly  en- 
riched by  learning  and  experience  ;  to  hear  the  frank  and  un- 
fettered emanations  of  their  minds;  and  when  the  necessary 
caution  of  the  statesman,  and  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the 
soldier,  have  been  cast  aside,  to  contemplate  the  character  of 
the  man. 

John  Morton  was  one  among  those  primitive  labourers 
in  the  vineyard  of  independence,  the  fruits  of  whose  toil  are 
so  gloriously  ripening,  but  of  whom  few  memorials  have  de- 
scended to  our  times.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
Swedish  emigrants  who  settled  on  the  Delaware,  between  the 
Christiana  and  Wickeeoe,  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 
The  name  of  Morten  appears  among  those  of  the  first  oc- 
cupants and  proprietors  of  the  townships  of  Springfield  and 
R,idley.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1724,  in  the  township  of 
Ridley,  in  the  county  of  Chester  (now  Delaware),  about  four 
miles  from  Upland  (now  Chester).  His  father,  John  Mor- 
ton, was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Richards.  He  died  in 
his  youth,  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  son  who  was  destined 
to  render  his  name  as  imperishable  as  liberty.  His  widow 
was  again  married  to  an  Englishman,  named  John  Sketchley, 
who  regarded  tlie  offspring  of  the  former  union  with  a  care 
truly  friendly  and  paternal.  Being  a  skilful  surveyor,  he  in- 
structed his  young  step-sou  in  that  and  other  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  and  soon  discovered,  from  the  rapid  proficiency 
which  he  acquired,  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  no  common  scho- 
lar. The  space  of  three  months  comprehended  all  the  advan- 
tages that  John  Morton  ever  acquired  from  instruction  in  a 
public  school.  His  education  was  superintended  and  directed, 
at  home,  by  Mr.  Sketchley,  and  what  he  acquired  from  that 
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source,  was  improved  and  expanded,  through  the  agency  of 
talents  which  ranked  among  the  first  in  the  county.  He  was 
employed  in  surveying,  and  in  farming  the  paternal  estate, 
until  public  business  engrossed  his  attention,  and  summoned 
him  to  the  more  conspicuous  walks  of  life. 

About  the  year  1764,  he  received  the  commission  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  representa- 
tive in  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he 
was  an  active  and  influential  member,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  speaker. 

Jolin  Morton  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated  stamp  act 
congress,  which  met  in  New  York,  in  1765,  in  consequence 
of  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  several  British  colonies  on  the  continent,  by  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts.  It  proposed 
a  meeting  of  committees  from  the  liouses  of  representatives, 
or  burgesses,  of  the  several  colonics,  to  consult  together  on 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were 
and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament, 
for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  and  to  consider 
of  a  general,  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  liumble,  repre- 
sentation of  their  condition  to  his  majesty,  and  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  implore  relief.  In  consequence  of  this  circular, 
John  Morton,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1765,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  (of 
which  he  was  then  a  member,)  in  conjunction  with  Jolin  Dick- 
inson and  George  Bryan,  to  attend  the  general  congress  of 
committees  at  New  York.  Tliey  were  instructed  to  consult 
relative  to  the  points  contained  in  the  circular  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  strictly  required  to  take  care  that  such  addresses 
in  which  they  united,  were  drawn  up  in  the  most  decent  and 
respectful  terms:  avoiding  every  expression  that  could  give  the 
least  offence  to  his  majesty,  or  to  either  house  of  parliament. 
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The  first  measure  of  this  congress  was  a  declaration  of  tlie  rights 
and  grievances  of  the  colonists,  which  asserted  them  to  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  liherties  of  natural  born  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  among  the  most  essential  of  which, 
were  the  exclusive  riglit  to  tax  themselves,  and  the  privilege 
of  a  trial  by  jury.  A  petition  to  the  king,  together  with  a 
memorial  to  each  liouse  of  parliament,  drawn  up  with  tem- 
per and  firmness,  were  also  agreed  on. 

In  the  year  1766  or  1767,  the  sheriffalty  of  the  county  be- 
coming vacant  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  some  months 
previous  to  the  stated  time  of  election,  Mr.  Morton  was  ap- 
pointed by  tlie  governor  to  su])ply  his  place  ;  and,  at  tlie  next 
general  election,  having  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
that  oflice,  he  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  He 
executed  the  duties  of  liis  station  with  satisfaction  to  the 
public,  and  credit  to  himself,  during  the  term  of  three  years. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  which  opened  the  drama 
of  war,  by  rousing  the  resentment  of  every  American,  and 
by  diffusing  the  spirit  of  military  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
land,  a  battalion  of  volunteers  was  formed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  residence,  who  chose,  for  their  colonel,  Mr. 
Morton  ;  but  other  public  engagements  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  commission.  About  this  time,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania; 
having  before  held,  with  dignity  and  ability,  the  office  of  pre- 
sident-judge of  the  court  of  geiirral  quarter  sessions,  and 
common  pleas. 

But  the  point  on  which  his  claims  to  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  posterity  principally  depends,  is  involved  in  the  act 
of  granting  his  suppoi-t,  and  affixing  his  signature,  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
1774,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  delegate  to  the  first  congress,  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  Sep- 
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fember  of  that  year.  He  was  instructed  to  assist  in  forming 
and  adopting  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  of 
American  grievances,  of  ascertaining  American  rights  upon 
the  most  solid  and  constitutional  principles,  and  for  establish- 
ing that  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonics,  which  was  considered  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  both. 

Mr.  Morton  was  re-elected  to  congress  on  the  fifteenth  of 
December,  1774,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  tenth 
of  May  following,  at  the  meeting  of  the  second  congress.  On 
the  third  of  November,  1775,  he  was  again  appointed  a  re- 
presentative, while  serving  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1776,  he  was  elected,  for 
the  last  time,  a  member  of  the  great  national  council. 

In  deliberating  on  the  momentous  subject  of  independence, 
Mr.  Morton  found  himself  called  upon  to  act  with  firmness 
and  decision,  on  a  most  trying  and  responsible  occasion.  It 
is  a  fashionable  thing  at  the  present  day,  and  one  which  some- 
times constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  pseudo-patriot's 
claims  to  distinction,  to  rail  without  mercy  or  discrimination, 
against  all  those  who,  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  its 
adoption,  have  dared  to  breathe  a  suggestion  against  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  this  sweeping  condemna- 
tion, there  is  no  dictinction  made  between  those  who  opposed 
the  principles  of  the  measure,  and  those  who  doubted  its  ex- 
pedience at  the  particular  moment  of  its  adoption.  Now,  a 
respectable  portion  of  the  most  earnest  and  unshaken  advo- 
cates of  the  cause,  men  who  never  were,  and  never  could  be 
doubted,  as  pure  and  irreproachable  patriots,  were  averse  to 
sealing  the  separation  of  tiie  two  countries,  without  a  further 
and  more  serious  consideration  of  a  subject,  so  pregnant  with 
fearful  and  unknown  events.  No  wonder,  then,  thiit  Mr. 
Morton  experienced  the  most  intense  anxiety  of  mind,  when 
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he  was  required  to  give  the  casting  vote  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation;  a  vote  which  would  either  confirm  or  destroy 
the  unanimity  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  a  vote 
upon  which  hung  the  important  decision,  whether  the  great 
state  of  Pennsylvania  should,  or  should  not,  be  included  in 
the  league  which  bound  her  sister  colonies  together.  On  the 
fourth  of  July,  1776,  when  the  question  was  about  to  be  de- 
cided, deep  interest  was  excited  with  regard  to  the  states  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  which  had  previously  voted  in 
opposition  to  independence.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Mr. 
Rodney  secured  the  voice  of  the  former,  and  the  absence  of 
two'adverse  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  reduced 
it,  in  number,  to  five: — these  were  James  Wilson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Charles  Humphreys,  Thomas  Willing  and  John 
Morton.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  decidedly  in 
favour  of,  and  Mr.  Humphreys  and  Mr.  Willing  opposed  to 
the  measure.  Every  thing  rested  on  the  determination  of 
Mr.  Morton ;  the  interests  of  one  of  the  largest  states  on  the 
continent,  were  at  stake;  its  secession  from  the  common  cause 
might  have  been  productive  of  the  most  pernicious  consequen- 
ces ;  and  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  of  the  cause,  de- 
manded cordiality  and  unanimity.  He  enrolled  his  vote  in 
favour  of  independence ;  but  the  mental  anxiety  which  he 
experienced  in  so  novel  and  solemn  a  situation,  and  the  great 
responsibility  which  he  had  incurred  in  case  the  measure 
should  be  attended  with  disastrous  results,  preyed  upon  his 
peace,  and  is  confidently  said  to  have  accelerated,  if  it  did 
not  cause,  his  dissolution. 

He  served  with  ability  and  judgment,  on  many  important 
committees,  during  the  term  of  his  service  in  congress  ;  and 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  during  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  confederation,  finally  agreed  to, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1777. 
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John  Morton  possessed  a  disposition  at  once  lively,  socia- 
ble, friendly  and  humane.  Overpowering  the  deficiencies  of 
early  education,  by  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  of 
his  talents,  he  rose  to  the  highest  and  most  dignified  offices  of 
the  state.  Casting  aside  the  chain  and  the  quadrant  of  the 
surveyor,  he  measured  his  mind  with  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
in  the  wide,  but  unsurveyed,  field  of  rational  freedom,  and 
was  one  among  the  first  to  regulate  its  angles  according  to 
the  two  principles  of  practical  political  geometry.  It  would 
have  been  in  vain  to  seek  the  plough-boy  of  Ridley,  in  the  dig- 
nified judge  upon  the  bench,  in  the  speaker  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  or  in  the  important  member  of  the 
most  august  body  of  assembled  virtue  and  patriotism,  that  the 
world  has  ever  been  taught  to  venerate.  He  was  charitable 
to  the  poor ;  a  kind  friend,  an  alfectionate  husband  and  father ; 
a  social,  and  oftentimes  jocular  companion.  His  modesty  was 
equal  to  his  merit ;  and  the  remark  might  justly  be  applied 
to  him  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  that, 

"  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 

To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection." 

Eminently  beloved  by  Ijis  neighbours,  their  confidence  in  liim 
was  perfect  and  unshaken  ;  and  a  long  list  of  his  services,  as 
executor  and  guardian,  shows,  that  the  dying  parent  could 
often  meet,  with  more  consolation,  the  stroke  of  death,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  property  of  his  children,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  their  conduct,  had  been  committed  to  the  charge 
of  an  honest  man. 

He  entered  into  matrimony  with  Miss  Ann  Justis,  of  the 
state  of  Delaware  :  they  were  blessed  with  a  numerous  off- 
spring, eight  of  whom,  three  sons  and  five  duuglitcr.s,  were 
living  at  the  time  of  their  father's  decease. 
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In  the  month  of  April,  1777,  a  violent  inflammatory  fever 
removed  him  from  this  mortal  scene,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age  :  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  James's 
church,  in  Chester,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  was  abandoned  by  some  who  had  been  his  warm- 
est friends,  but  whose  political  sentiments  differed  from  his 
own,  and  they  eould  neither  forgive  nor  forget  the  vote  which 
lie  had  given  in  favour  of  independence.  It  was  then  that  the 
patriot  shone  forth  even  amid  the  pangs  of  dissolution  :  "  Tell 
them,"  said  he,  on  his  death-bed,  and  with  a  prophetic  spirit, 
— **tell  them  that  they  will  live  to  see  the  hour,  when  they 
shall  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  the  most  glorious  service 
that  I  ever  rendered  to  my  country." 
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GEORGE  CLYMER. 


The  profession  of  the  law  is,  in  this  country,  the  most 
certain  path  to  political  distinction,  not  only  from  the  influ- 
ence which  fluency  of  speech  confers,  but  from  the  intimate 
connexion  existing  between  law  and  politics.     At  the  dawn, 
and  during  the  meridian  of  the  revolution,  this  distinction 
was  less  manifest,  although,  in  the  aggregate,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  maintained  and  merited  a  powerful  preponderance. 
But,  among  the  illustrious  men  who  flourished  in  those  peril- 
ous times,  the  merchant,  the  physician,  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  sailor,  frequently  acted  a  conspicuous  part. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism,  like  that  of  religion,  is  not  circum- 
scribed in  its  operations  ;  it  honours  and  elevates  the  object 
in  which  it  appears,  whatever  may  be  his  situation  in  society, 
and  imparts  a  zeal  and  dignity  to  his  exertions,  which,  with- 
out that  incentive,  the  most  gifted  minds  would  be  unable  to 
attain.     Hence  in  the  contemplation  of  the  incipient  efforts, 
and  political  rise,  of  many  of  the  founders  of  our  political  in- 
dependence, we  have  seen  the  merchant  abandon  his  commer- 
cial interests  ;  the  physician,  his  practice ;  the  farmer,  his 
plough;  the  mechanic,  his  trade;  and  the  sailor,  his  ship ; 
for  the  purpose  of  devoting  their  time  and  talents  to  the 
common  interests  of  their  country.  At  the  present  day,  when 
the  unalterable  influence  of  time  has  softened  the  sentiments 
which  such  sacrifices  ought  to  create,  it  is  impossible  to  form 
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a  proper  estimate  of  the  self-devotion  of  our  forefathers,  with- 
out recurring,  mentally  and  fully,  to  the  times  in  which  they 
flourished,  and  to  the  honourable  privations  which  they  en- 
dured. It  is  by  translating  ourselves  as  it  were,  to  the  me- 
morable epoch  of  the  great  revolutionary  struggle,  and  mak- 
ing ourselves  hypothetical  participators  in  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  that  we  can  alone 
appreciate  the  disinterested  jiatriotism  and  dauntless  devo- 
tion which  guided  their  exertions.  Happy,  as  we  are,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  those  blessings  inseparably  connected  with 
freedom,  and  conscious  that  they  emanated  from  a  band  of 
men  whose  prototypes  are  unknown  in  history,  w'e  are  too 
prone  to  be  satisfied  with  the  happiness  which  we  enjoy, 
without  reverting  to  the  self-denial  and  fearless  perseverance 
which  produced  it.  To  arouse  the  feelings  and  gratitude  of 
the  American  community,  by  affording  a  retrospect  of  the  in- 
dividual exertions  wiiich  tended  to  establish  their  present  po- 
litical elevation,  is  a  duty,  in  the  performance  of  which,  the 
performer  and  public  ought  to  be  equally  interested. 

George  Clymer,  whose  name  is  aflSixed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of 
Bristol,  in  England.  His  father  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try, and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  married.  Mr* 
Clymer  was  born  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1739,  and  the  de- 
cease of  his  parents  left  him  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of 
seven  years.  The  want  of  parental  protection  was,  however, 
fully  and  affectionately  supplied  by  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle  William  Coleman,  wliose  character  and  acquirements 
had  elevated  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  precepts  and  example  were,  therefore,  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  establish  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clymer  upon 
a  proper  model,  and  his  extensive  library  afforded  him  all 
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the  advantages  of  reading,  and  consequent  reflection.  He 
derived  great  literary  benefit  from  being  under  the  tuition  of 
such  a  man,  who,  independent  of  general  respectability,  pos- 
sessed a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  in  the  mathematics. 

Mr.  Clymer  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Coleman,  with  whom  he  lived  until  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  the  principal  part  of  whose  fortune 
he  inherited.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  entered 
the  counting-room  of  his  uncle  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  mercantile  pursuits.  He  possessed,  however, 
little  taste  for  this  employment,  his  inclination  leading  him 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  When  he  had  attained  the 
proper  age,  he  connected  himself  in  business  with  Mr.  Robert 
Ritchie,  and,  at  a  subsequent  date,  with  his  father-in-law,  and 
brother-in-law,  under  the  firm  of  Merediths  and  Clymer.  Af- 
ter the  decease  of  the  elder  Mr.  Meredith,  the  business  was 
conducted  by  the  two  surviving  partners,  until  about  the  year 
1782,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

Although  the  early  loss  of  his  parents,  the  circumstances 
of  his  education,  and  the  profession  of  his  uncle,  led  him  to 
embark  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  he  was  uniformly  and 
decidedly  opposed  to  it :  he  disliked  it  from  its  peculiar  pre- 
cariousness,  and  the  necessary  dependence  which  the  mer- 
chant must  place  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  others,  there- 
by removing  to  a  certain  degree,  the  conduct  of  his  affairs 
beyond  his  immediate  control.  Hence  he  successfully  dis- 
couraged his  children  from  entering  into  mercantile  affairs. 
He  maintained  that  equal  gain  and  loss  might  balance  in  the 
books,  but  not  in  the  mindj  that  gain  imparted  a  sudden  eleva- 
tion to  the  spirits,  which  soon  descended  to  their  ordinary 
level,  while  loss  depressed  the  spirits,  which  did  not  so  easily 
rise  again  ;  that,  therefore,  these  considerations  furnished  an 
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argument  against  that  business,  or  course  of  life,  which  sub- 
jected the  individual  to  such  a  variety  of  fortune,  because  there 
was  more  to  lose  than  to  win  in  it. 

It  is  too  often  our  lot  to  contemplate  with  renewed  but 
ineffectual  regret,  the  deficiency  of  kowledge  relative  to  the 
early  years  of  many  of  our  political  fathers.  The  inquisitive 
mind,  while  it  dwells  with  animation  upon  their  achieve- 
ments, seeks  in  vain  to  discover  the  ripening  of  the  germe, 
or  gather  instruction  at  the  fountain  head  of  their  usefulness. 
The  early  developments  of  those  minds,  which,  in  their  rich 
maturity,  shed  throughout  the  land  the  rays  of  liberty  and 
political  light,  are  best  adapted  to  incite  the  dawning  exer- 
tions of  the  patriot,  and  guide  the  course  of  his  mental  im- 
provement. Hence  their  loss  is  not  restricted  to  the  defi- 
ciencies which  they  create  in  the  narrative  of  the  genius  and 
virtues  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  relate,  but  includes 
that  of  a  model  which  would  have  extended  its  benefits  to 
every  branch  of  our  political  society.  But,  while  we  regret 
the  deficiency,  we  cannot  but  observe  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  most  simple  cause.  In  the  youthful  days  of  our  distin- 
guished forefathers,  the  dependence  of  this  country  upon 
Great  Britain  was  firmly  established,  and  tlie  idea  of  eman- 
cipation was  not,  perhaps,  in  one  solitary  instance  indulged. 
Hence  the  flight  of  ainbitio)i  was  restricted,  and  the  highest 
distinctions  of  the  colonies  had  been  enjoyed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals.  Honours,  in  which  a  multitude  partici- 
pate, arc  prone  to  depreciate  in  the  public  view,  and  continue 
to  confer  decreasing  distinction.  Under  these  circumstances, 
however  noble  may  have  been  the  efforts,  and  flattering  the 
prospects,  of  the  aspiring  youth,  there  was  a  boundary  be- 
yond which  he  could  not  pass,  and  a  colonial  subjection 
which  dictated  the  path  and  the  limits  of  his  political  eleva- 
tion.    It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  youthful  days  of 
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individuals,  whose  early  genius  and  talents  predicted,  on  a 
proper  theatre,  the  most  extended  usefulness  and  honours, 
could  have  attracted  a  great  portion  of  attention  beyond  tlie 
domestic  circle,  when  the  course  of  their  future  career  was 
limited  to  distinctions,  which  a  multitude  of  predecessors 
had  enjoyed.  If  the  storm  of  the  revolution  had  been  then 
heard,  even  afar  off,  the  hopes  of  the  people  would  have 
rested  upon  those  best  calculated,  by  their  mental  vigour,  to 
lead  them  through  the  mazes  of  an  untried  scene ;  but  the 
idea  of  independence  was  then  unknown,  and  the  great  actors 
in  the  times  of  peril  which  succeeded,  had,  in  general,  ma- 
tured the  genius  which  their  youthful  days  had  elicited, 
before  they  were  summoned  to  enrol  themselves  among  men, 
whose  elevation  was  unrestricted  by  the  yoke  of  slavery. 

To  this  cause  we  may,  in  a  great  measure,  attribute  the 
darkness  which  hangs  over  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Clymer ; 
and  the  knowledge  we  possess  only  leads  us  more  to  lament 
the  loss  of  that  which  is  for  ever  "  buried  in  the  dark  back- 
ward and  abysm  of  time."  He  acquired  the  habit  of  read- 
ing and  reflection  at  an  early  age,  and  was  distinguished  for 
the  clearness  and  originality  of  his  conceptions,  and  the 
soundness  of  his  understanding.  He  read  with  close  atten- 
tion, and  frequently  committed  the  result  of  his  reflections 
to  paper.  Although  not  intended  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  he  extended  his  course  of  studies  to  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  contributed  to  the  general  improvement 
of  his  mind ;  he  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  law,  and  in  the  course  of  this  particular  study, 
more  firmly  fixed  them  upon  his  remembrance  by  making  a 
compendium  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  He  was  well 
versed  in  history,  but  his  mind  entertained,  from  the  earliest 
period,  a  strong  bias  towards  politics  and  agriculture,  as 
those  branches  of  science  which  he  supposed   would  more 
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materially  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
country,  to*  the  promotion  of  which  his  mind  was  undeviat- 
ingly  directed. 

In  the  year  1765,  when  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Meredith,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Reese  Meredith,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  an  early  emigrant  from  Bristol,  in  England, 
and  possessed  a  generous  and  elevated  mind.  The  following 
interesting  anecdote  affords  a  distinct  view  of  his  character 
and  feelings  :  when  general  Washington  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  before  he  had  attained  any  distinction,  he  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the  coffee  house, 
where  he  had  not  a  single  acquaintance,  and  was,  therefoi*e, 
entirely  unnoticed.  Mr.  Meredith  coming  in,  and  finding  a 
stranger  in  this  awkward  situation,  went  up  to  him,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  inquired  his  name,  introduced  himself,  took 
him  to  his  house,  and  behaved  with  so  much  kindness  and 
hospitality,  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  continue  at  Mr. 
Meredith's  house  while  he  remained  in  the  city,  but  ever 
after  to  make  it  his  home  when  he  visited  Philadelphia. 
During  a  long  course  of  years,  the  matrimonial  connexion 
of  Mr.  Clymer  subsisted  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  and 
served  mutually  to  mitigate  the  feelings  arising  from  do- 
mestic afflictions  and  bereavements. 

The  period  was  now  rapidly  approaching  when  genius  was 
to  find  its  proper  level,  and  patriotism  was  to  be  no  longer 
enchained.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Clymer  speedily  desig- 
nated him  as  one  of  those  who  were  destined  to  direct  the 
coming  storm  j  to  emerge  in  triumph  from  the  conflict,  or 
sink  fearlessly  beneath  its  fury.  His  firmness  and  his  talents 
pointed  him  out  as  a  man  who  would  not,  in  case  of  defeat, 
owe  his  safety  to  his  obscurity,  but  as  one  who  would  hazard 
his  dearest  interests  in  the  cause,  and  either  Uveas  a  freeman. 
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or  perish  as  a  patriot.  He  was  a  republican  from  principle, 
and  liis  lieart  glowed  with  indignation  against  the  ojjpressions 
that  were  practised,  and  still  more  against  those  that  were 
meditated,  towards  this  country.  He  was,  therefore,  among 
the  first  who  embarked  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  acts, 
and  unjust  pretensions,  of  Great  Britain.  He  diligently  at- 
tended all  the  private  and  public  meetings,  which,  at  that 
early  day,  were  held  by  the  friends  of  the  cause ;  and  mani- 
fested an  ardent  and  persevering  zeal  in  its  support.  When 
conciliatory  measures  were  found  unavailing,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  colonies,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  captain  in  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  commission  until  he  was  compelled,  by  his 
civil,  and  more  urgent  duties,  to  resign  it.  General  Cad- 
walader,  to  whose  brigade  he  was  attached,  expressed  great 
regret  at  his  retirement  from  military  pursuits. 

In  the  year  1773,  when  the  importation  of  tea  into  Ame- 
rica on  account  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  produced 
a  universal  excitement,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  warmly 
adopted  those  measures  which  were  best  calculated  to  resist 
the  operations  of  the  measure,  by  preventing  the  sale  of  the 
tea.  At  a  numerous  meeting,  held  on  the  sixteenth  day  of 
October,  a  series  of  spirited  resolutions,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  sale,  were  unanimously  adopted.  They  main- 
'lained,  that  the  disposal  of  their  own  property  was  the  inhe- 
rent right  of  freemen,  and  that  the  claim  of  parliament  to 
tax  America,  was,  in  other  words,  a  claim  of  right  to  levy 
contributions  at  pleasure  ;  that  the  duty  imposed  on  tea  land- 
ed in  America,  was  levying  contributions  on  the  Americans 
without  tl^eir  consent ;  that  the  express  purpose  for  which  the 
tax  was  levied,  namely  for  the  support  of  government,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  defence  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
in  America,  had  a  direct  tendenrv  to  render  assemblies  use- 
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less,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  government  and  slavery  :  that 
a  virtuous  and  steady  opposition  to  this  ministerial  plan  of 
governing  America,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  even 
the  shadow  of  liberty,  and  was  a  duty  which  every  freeman 
in  America  owed  to  his  country,  to  himself,  and  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  that  the  resolution  entered  into  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  send  out  their  tea  to  America,  subject  to  the  payment 
of  duties  on  its  being  landed,  was  an  open  attempt  to  enforce 
the  ministerial  plan,  and  a  violent  attack  upon  the  liberties 
of  America ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  American  to  op- 
pose that  attempt ;  that  whoever  should  directly,  or  indirectly, 
countenance  the  attempt,  or  in  anywise  aid  or  abet  in  unload- 
ing, receiving,  or  vending  the  tea  sent,  or  to  be  sent  out  by 
the  East  India  Company,  whilst  it  remained  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  duty,  was  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and,  finally, 
that  a  committee  should  be  immediately"  chosen  to  wait  on 
those  gentlemen  who,  according  to  report,  were  appointed  by 
the  East  India  Company,  to  receive  and  sell  the  said  tea,  and 
to  request  them,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  characters,  and 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city  and  province,  immedi- 
ately to  resign  their  appointments. 

Mr.  Clymer  strongly  advocated  these  energetic  measures, 
and  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee.  However  un- 
pleasant may  have  been  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  him,  the  im- 
portance of  its  proper  performance  did  not  permit  him  to 
hesitate  a  moment  in  demanding  a  resignation  of  the  offensive 
appointments.  The  commissions  had  been  sent  to  three  of 
the  principal  mercantile  houses  in  Philadelphia,  two  of  which, 
with  praiseworthy  alacrity,  coincided  in  the  wishes  of  the 
committee.  The  cautious  and  temporising  conduct  of  the 
other  commissioners  excited  strong  animadversions,  but  they 
were  at  length  induced  to  submit  to  the  popular  opinion. 
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When  the  growing  dangers  of  the  times  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  council  of  safety,  Mr.  Clymer  was  chosen 
a  member  of  it,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  with 
great  activity  and  decision.  His  inflexible  patriotism  and  in- 
tegrity, and  the  unqualified  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  all 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  public  councils, 
pointed  him  out  to  congress  as  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  public  monies,  and  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  continental  treasurers,  in  conjunction 
with  Michael  Hillegas,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  July,  1775. 
This  oflice  he  continued  to  fill  with  care  and  fidelity  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  his  other  concerns,  until  shortly 
after  his  first  appointment  to  congress,  when  he  sent  in  his 
resignation,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1776,  being  resolved  to 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  the  more  important  interests 
of  his  country. 

To  the  loan  opened  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  the  British  more  effective,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  subscribe  :  exchanging,  in  the  most  disin- 
terested manner,  all  his  specie  resources  for  continental  cur- 
rency. The  warmth  of  liis  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
loan,  was  also  manifested  in  his  successful  exertions  in  pro- 
curing subscriptions  among  his  friends.  His  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonists,  appeared,  at  this  period,  to  have  been 
marked  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm;  he  made  a  kind  of 
pilgrimage  to  Boston,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  believed,  of 
imbibing  fresh  drauglits  of  the  love  of  liberty  from  the  foun- 
tain-head, and  of  animating  his  own  patriotism  by  contem- 
plating the  virtuous  and  spirited  opposition  of  that  portion 
of  the  country. 

Being  one  among  the  first  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  total  separation  from  the  mother  country,  he  was 
appointed  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1776,  in  conjunction  with 
Vol.  III.— U 
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.Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  James  Wilson,  George  Ross  and  George 
Taylor,  to  succeed  those  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation, who  had  refused  their  assent  to  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, and  abandoned  their  seats  in  congress.  From 
this  circumstance  it  arose,  that  the  new  members  who  were 
elected  as  acknowledged  advocates  of  the  measure,  were  not 
present  when  that  memorable  instrument  was  agreed  upon  by 
congress.  Mr.  Clymer,  however,  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
manifesto,  as  if  in  the  performance  of  an  act  which  was  about 
to  consummate  his  dearest  wishes,  and  realize  those  fond 
prospects  of  national  prosperity  which  had  ever  been  tran- 
scendent in  his  thoughts.  While  the  feeble  bonds  which  still 
united  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  were  permitted  to 
exist,  an  almost  undefinable  species  of  depression  and  uncer- 
tainty continued  to  haunt  the  minds  of  the  American  commu- 
nity, and  even  extended  its  ijifluence  to  those  who  were  most 
zealous  and  active  in  the  cause.  But  when  the  solemn  de- 
claration of  our  wrongs,  and  the  firm  assertion  of  our  rights, 
had  gone  forth,  and  when  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
given  us  a  rank  amongst  nations,  a  new  spirit  was  diffused 
throughout  society,  the  title  of  rebel  was  exchanged  for  a 
more  exalted  character,  and  the  self-devotion  evinced  by  the 
promoters  of  the  measure  was  met  by  a  correspondent  firm- 
ness and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1776,  Mr.  Clymer  was 
appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Stockton,  to  visit  Ticonderoga, 
to  which  place  he  immediately  proceeded,  to  inspect  the  affairs 
of  the  northern  army.  The  continued  approbation  of  con- 
gress sufficiently  testifies  the  faithful  performance  of  that  con- 
fidential service.  Having  an  entire  confidence  in  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  our  armies,  he  uniformly  promoted  every 
measure  that  was  the  least  calculated  to  extend  the  powers, 
and  assist  the  views,  of  that  great  man;  a  course  of  conduct, 
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the  policy  and  utility  of  which  was  variously  manifested 
during  the  war. 

"When  congress,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army 
through  New  Jersey,  considered  it  necessary  to  adjourn  to 
Baltimore,  in  Decemher,  1776,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Robert  Morris,  George  Walton,  and  Mr.  Clymer,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  powers  to  execute  such  continental  business  in 
Philadelphia  as  might  he  considered  proper  and  necessary. 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  committed  to  their  charge,  for 
such  public  uses  as  they  should  think  proper ;  with  powers 
to  call  upon  the  commissioner  of  the  loan  office,  for  such  fuc- 
ther  sums  as  the  continental  service  might  require.  At  this 
period,  the  family  of  Mr.  Clymer  resided  in  Chester  county, 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia;  but  so  strictly 
did  he  devote  his  time  to  the  objects  of  his  appointment,  that 
when  he  paid  them  a  visit,  he  left  the  city  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  returned  in  the  morning. 

On  the  twelfth  of  March,  1777,  he  was  re-elected  to  con- 
gress, and  continued  to  be  an  active  and  efficient  member  of 
that  body,  until  the  nineteenth  of  May  following,  when  the 
effects  of  his  unremitting  exertions  compelled  him  to  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  services 
on  committees,  the  most  arduous  of  congressional  duties, 
were  frequent  and  persevering,  and  he  acted  with  fidelity  as 
a  member  of  the  boards  of  war  and  of  the  treasury.  On 
the  ninth  of  April,  he  was  appointed,  with  others,  to  consider 
the  proper  steps  to  be  immediately  taken  by  congress,  and 
recommended  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  opposing  the 
enemy,  if  they  should  attempt  to  penetrate  througli  New 
Jersey,  or  to  attack  Philadelphia.  On  the  eleventh  of  July, 
1777,  he  was  appointed,  togetiier  with  Mr.  P.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Gerry,  to  proceed  to  the  army  under  the  command  of 
general  Washington,  to  institute  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the 
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State  of  tliat  army,  particularly  as  it  related  to  the  causes  of 
complaint  in  the  commissary's  department;  and  to  make  such 
provision  as  the  exigency  or  importance  of  the  case  required. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  on  the  fourteenth  September,  1777,  Mr.  Clymer  was  not 
re-elected  to  congress,  although  he  served,  for  a  time,  after 
that  period.  During  the  fall  of  this  eventful  year,  when  the 
British  army,  landing  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  defeating  general 
"Washington  on  the  Brandywine,  were  marching  towards 
Philadelphia,  the  family  of  Mr.  Clymer,  as  already  men- 
tioned, resided  in  Chester  county.  The  change  of  measures 
adopted  by  the  enemy,  however,  threw  tliem  into  the  very 
scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  instigation  of  certain  domestic 
traitors,  their  retreat  was  pointed  out,  and  the  house  sacked 
by  a  band  of  tlie  British  soldiers.  All  the  furniture,  and  a 
large  stock  of  liquors  were  destroyed,  and  such  casks  of  wine 
as  they  were  unable  to  consume  or  convey  away,  were  poured 
upon  the  floors  of  the  cellars.  Mr.  Clymer,  however,  firm 
in  his  devotion  to  his  country,  especially  at  a  period  which 
required  the  exertions  of  every  individual,  would  not  permit 
his  private  affairs  to  interfere  with  his  public  duties.  Neither 
the  destruction  of  his  property  nor  the  derangement  of  his 
family,  nor  the  calls  for  his  attendance  upon  them  during 
their  flight,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  sickness,  could  allure 
him  from  the  public  cause  and  councils.  Another  proud  tes- 
timonial of  the  fervent  patriotism  of  Mr.  Clymer,  and  of  the 
peculiarly  hostile  estimation  in  which  his  indefatigable  ser- 
vices were  held  by  the  enemy,  was  evinced  when  the  British 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  so  exasperated 
against  him,  that  they  resolved  to  tear  down  his  house,  and 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  at  the  abode  of  his  aunt,  in  Cherry 
street,  which  they  believed  to  be  his  property.  Being,  how- 
ever, assured  of  their  mistake,  they  fortunately  desisted. 
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In  tlie  year  1777,  an  inroad  was  made  on  the  western 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  some  savage  tribes 
of  Indians,  during  which  a  number  of  helpless  peoj)le  were 
barbarously  massacred,  and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  driven 
from  their  homes  and  i-educed  to  great  distress.  These  atro- 
cious acts  were  committed  at  the  instigation  of  British  agents 
and  emissaries,  who  also  excited  a  dangerous  spirit  of  dis- 
affection among  worthless  and  evil  disposed  individuals  on 
the  frontiers,  and  induced  them  to  aid  the  enemy  in  their 
barbarous  warfare.  The  Shawanese  and  Delaware  Indians 
continued  well  affected,  and  disposed  to  preserve  tlie  league 
of  peace  and  amity  entered  into  with  the  American  congress, 
and  were,  on  that  account,  threatened  with  an  attack  by  their 
hostile  neighbours.  It  having  thus  become  necessary  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  frontiers,  as  w  ell  as  to  preserve 
the  public  faith  plighted  to  our  Indian  allies,  congress  re- 
solved to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  proceed  to  Fort  Pitt, 
with  instructions  to  investigate  the  rise,  progress,  and  extent, 
of  the  disaffection  in  that  quarter,  and  take  measures  for  sup- 
pressing it,  and  for  bringing  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty.  The  powders  of  this  committee,  consisting  of  colonel 
Samuel  Washington,  Gabriel  Jones,  and  Mr.  Clymer,  w^ere 
very  extensive.  They  were  authorized  to  suspend  any  offi- 
cers in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  employed  in  that 
quarter,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room,  and  to  confine  in 
safe  custody  all  such  officers  against  whom  they  could  procure 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  being  offenders  against  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  America ;  to  engage  and  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware  Indians,  and  enlist  as 
many  of  their  warriors  as  they  might  deem  convenient,  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  to  concert  with  brigadier 
general  Hand,  a  plan  for  carrying  tlie  war  into  the  enemy's 
country,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  speedily  executed ;  to  ex- 
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tend  the  operations  of  the  war,  under  certain  provisions, 
against  the  British  garrison  at  Detroit.  It  was  also  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  invest  the  commissioners  with  every  necessary  au- 
thority over  their  respective  militias,  and  to  empower  them 
to  arrest  and  commit  for  trial  such  of  their  respective  inhabi- 
tants on  the  western  frontiers,  as  might  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  any  conspiracy  against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clymer  was  appointed  to  this  important  and  confiden- 
tial service  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  1777,  and  a  few 
days  after  accepted  the  appointment.  At  this  period  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  congress  was 
assembled  in  Yorktown;  Mr.  Clymer  then  resided  on  the 
Susquehannah  river,  from  whence  he  departed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1778,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  mission. 
The  non-attendance  of  the  other  commissioners  greatly  ob- 
structed the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  for  which  they 
had  been  appointed^  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Clymer,  dated  Pittsburgh,  twenty- first  April,  1778, 
shows  the  unsupported  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
the  improbability  of  a  successful  result  to  his  labours  : 

*'  Many  a  melancholy  moment  have  I  had  in  reflecting  that 
I  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  those  so  dear  to  me  :  I  do 
not,  indeed,  repent  my  coming  here,  because  I  have  been  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duty,  although,  after  all,  little  good,  I 
believe,  will  proceed  from  it.  If  others  had  shown  the  same 
readiness,  there  would  possibly  have  been  a  very  different  scene 
of  things  from  the  present.  The  Indians  have  broke  out  again, 
and  aljout  sixty  miles  from  hence,  have  done  considerable 
miscliief,  and  there  is  no  present  remedy  to  apply, — the  inha- 
bitants being  too  spiritless  or  too  sullen  to  assemble  to  oppose 
them." 
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Mr.  Clymer,  however,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Mat- 
thews and  M'Dowcll,  proceeded  to  perform  his  duties,  by- 
searching  into  the  existing  causes  of  disaffection,  and  exa- 
mining such  individuals  as  were  suspected  of  being  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.  He  also  engaged,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  in  the  general  objects  of  the  mission,  al- 
though, from  various  causes,  his  exertions  were  not  fully 
crowned  with  success.  The  commissioners  having  terminated 
their  labours,  advised  congress  of  the  result  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  cruelties 
already  exercised  were  merely  the  commencement  of  an  In- 
dian war,  instigated  by  the  British,  and  persevered  in  by  the 
savages  from  a  belief,  industriously  inculcated  by  the  enemy, 
that  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States  resulted  from  their 
inability  to  revenge  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed. 
Congress  therefore  resolved  to  take  J;hc  most  energetic  mea- 
sures for  the  reduction  of  Detroit,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  by  levying  a  large  body  of  men,  and  carrying  the 
"war  into  the  enemy's  country. 

"While  Mr.  Clymer  resided  at  Pittsburgh,  he  experienced  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  tomahawk  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
riding  to  the  house  of  general  Neville,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  There  was  a  division  in  tlie  road,  both 
branches  of  which  led  to  iiis  place  of  destination,  but  his  good 
fortune  prevailing,  he  selected  that  which  conducted  him  in 
safety  to  it ;  for  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  period  of 
it,  a  white  man  was  murdered  by  an  Indian  on  the  road  which 
Mr.  Clymer  had  rejected. 

In  the  year  1780,  the  disasters  in  the  southern  states  had 
created  universal  depression,  and  the  commander  in  chief 
found  himself  surrounded  with  difficulties  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing nature.  His  pressing  requisitions  for  men  were  uncom- 
plied  with,  and  his  troops  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
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perishing  with  cold  and  liunger.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
a  number  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  with  a 
view  of  relieving  this  distress,  and  preventing  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  which  was  seriously  apprehended,  established  a 
bank  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  and  transporting 
three  millions  of  rations  and  three  hundred  hogsheads  of 
rum  for  the  use  of  the  army.  No  pecuniary  advantages 
were  to  be  derived  from  this  undertaking,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank  was  merely  intended  to  facilitate  the 
transaction.  Information  of  this  generous  and  disinter- 
ested offer  being  communicated  to  congress,  on  the  twen- 
ty-second of  June,  1780,  it  was  received  with  the  high- 
est marks  of  approbation.  It  was  immediately  resolved,  that, 
as  on  the  one  hand,  the  associators,  animated  to  this  lauda- 
ble exertion  by  a  desire  to  relieve  the  national  necessities,  did 
not  intend  to  derive  from  it  the  least  pecuniary  advantage,  so, 
on  the  other,  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  be 
fully  reimbuised  and  indemnified;  that  the  congress  enter- 
tained a  high  sense  of  the  liberal  offer  of  tlie  associators, 
which  they  accepted  as  a  distinguished  proof  of  their  patriot- 
ism ;  that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  should  be  pledged  to 
the  subscribers  to  the  bank,  for  their  effectual  reimbursement 
and  indemnity;  and,  that  bills  for  150,000/.  sterling  on  the 
American  ministers  in  Europe,  should  be  deposited  in  the 
bank  in  support  of  its  credit,  and  as  an  indemnity  to  the  sub- 
scribers. Mr.  Clymer  was  among  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient membei's  of  this  association,  and  one  of  those  gentlemen 
selected  to  preside  over  the  institution.  Although  itspower- 
fuband  happy  effects  are  now  nearly  forgotten,  they  were  ex- 
tensively and  gratefully  felt  at  the  time,  and  it  continued  to 
promote  the  resources  of  the  war  until  tlie  establisliment  of 
the  bank  of  Noilh  America,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Morris. 
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In  November,  1780,  Mr.  Clymer  received  from  tlie  speaker 
of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  an  official  notice  of  his  third 
election  to  congress.  On  the  succeeding  day,  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and  displayed  tlie  same 
activity,  intelligence,  and  persevei'ance,  which  had  character- 
ized his  previous  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  his  congression- 
al duties.  From  this  time  to  the  twelfth  of  November,  1782, 
comprehending  a  sjjace  of  nearly  two  years,  he  devoted  him- 
self so  faithfully  and  indefatigahly  to  the  public  service,  that 
he  was  not  absent  more  than  a  few  weeks  from  his  seat,  a 
portion  of  which  was  employed  in  the  business  of  congress. 
It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  number  of  committees  upon 
which  he  served,  and  tlie  vast  variety  of  current  business,  in 
the  transaction  of  which  he  displayed  so  much  shrewdness 
and  ability ;  but  his  well  known  capacity  attracted  a  large 
share  of  the  confidence  of  congress,  and  gave  him  little  time 
to  attend  to  his  private  affairs,  or  indulge  in  the  ease  and  en- 
joyments of  domestic  life. 

When  the  plan  for  establishing  a  national  bank  was  sub- 
mitted to  congress  by  the  financier,  it  received  the  warm 
support  of  Mr.  Clymer,  who  was  appointed,  together  with 
Mr.  John  Nixon,  to  receive  the  subsciiptions.  He  always 
evinced  the  most  decided  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  in- 
stitution, which,  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  director,  had 
become  a  most  powerful  support  of  the  American  cause,  and 
relieved  the  distresses  of  the  army  in  one  of  the  most  gloomy 
and  appalling  epochs  of  the  revolution.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  he  held  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  his 
indignation  was  highly  excited  at  the  opposition  made  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  had  been  repealed 
by  the  preceding  assembly.  Being  one  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  riiiladelphia  praying 
for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  was  referred,   he  did  not  rc- 
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strain  his  honest  feelings,  being  regardless  of  consequences 
when  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

At  the  representations  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  superintendant 
of  the  finances,  it  was  considered  necessary,  by  congress,  to 
adopt  more  active  measures  to  procure  from  the  several 
states  tlieir  quotas  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Mr.  Clymer 
hence  received  a  renewed  pledge  of  the  confidence  of  con- 
gress, by  being  appointed,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May, 
1782,  with  Mr.  Rutledge  to  repair  to  the  southern  states, 
and  to  make  such  representations  as  were  best  adapted  to  their 
several  circumstances,  and  might  induce  them  to  carry 
the  requisitions  of  congress  into  effect  with  the  greatest  de- 
spatch. 

In  November,  1782,  Mr.  Clymer,  having  retired  from  his 
scat  in  congress,  removed  his  family  to  Princeton,  in  New 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his  children  at  Nassau- 
Hall.  The  prospects  of  the  country  had  brightened,  and  be- 
lieving the  objects  of  the  war  to  be  on  the  point  of  consum- 
mation, he  considered  that  his  assistance  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary, and  that,  after  so  much  toil  and  trouble,  he  could 
honourably  retire  to  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  The 
strong  affection  which  he  entertained  for  his  children  would 
not,  under  such  circumstances,  admit  of  a  separation,  and  he 
therefore  resolved  to  transfer  his  whole  family  to  Princeton, 
where  their  education  was  to  be  completed.  His  removal 
into  another  state  distinctly  proves  how  little  personal  am- 
bition was  mingled  with  his  patriotic  exertions.  He  hlad, 
for  many  years,  laboured  with  indefatigable  ardour  for  the 
attainment  of  one  glorious  object,  and  vshen  that  object  was 
about  to  be  realized,  he  abandoned  the  political  rewards 
which  he  had,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  merited,  and  retired 
from  the  walks  of  public  life. 
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The  proud  and  liappy  consciousness  of  having  acted  well 
his  part,  at  a  time  when  duty  was  danger,  and  hesitation 
disgrace,  crowned  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clymer  with  happi- 
ness and  honour.  To  one  who  had  been  tossed  about  amidst 
turmoils  and  troubles,  and  whose  mind  had  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  political  agitation,  for  many  years,  it  must 
indeed  have  been  a  sweet  and  consoling  gratification  to  sit 
down  calmly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  reflecting  upon  the 
deeds  which  he  had  done,  and  smiling  upon  the  happiness 
around  him.  But  the  principle  of  public  duty  retained  all 
its  pristine  vigour,  and  an  intimation  that  his  services  were 
required  in  his  native  state,  was  all-sufficient  to  call  it  into 
action,  and  cause  him  to  abandon  the  quietude  of  Princeton, 
for  new  honours  and  new  scenes  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  year  1784,  the  spirit  of  political  discord  distracted 

the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  great  exertions  were  made 
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in  opposition  to  the  constitutionalists,  the  prevailing  party, 

who  derived  their  name  from  the  active  support  which  they 
gave  to  the  old  constitution.  To  aid  in  opposing  this  party 
and  their  principles,  Mr.  Clymer  was  summoned  from  his 
I^rinceton  retirement  in  the  fall  of  1784  ;  and  at  the  ensuing 
election  was  appointed  to  the  legislature,  to  co-operate  with 
Robert  Morris  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  in  relation  to  that 
important  object. 

We  need  not  trace  the  steps  of  Mr.  Clymer  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  career  in  the  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  trod  in  the  same  undeviating  path  which  led 
him  to  distinction  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation.  The 
same  principles  of  political  probity  were  the  foundation  of 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions.  Independent  of  all  guide  but 
his  own  conscience,  indefatigable  in  the  promotion  of  public 
good,  and  inexorable  in  his  opposition  to  those  who  endea- 
voured to  retard  it,  he  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  in- 
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fiuential  members  of  the  house.  As  a  consiant  member  of 
committees,  the  organs  by  which  the  business  of  almost  all 
legislative  bodies  is  conducted,  he  performed  his  various 
duties  with  cool  and  characteristic  perseverance.  Upon  all 
occasions  which  appeared  particularly  to  claim  his  co-opera- 
tion, his  abilities  were  conspicuous,  and  in  the  transaction  of 
minor  affairs,  he  was  diligent  and  considerate. 

A  measure  of  sound  and  humane  policy  was  adopted  by 
■  the  legislature,  during  the  membership  of  Mr.  Clymer,  which 
conferred  a  large  share,  not  only  of  legislative,  but  of  chris- 
tian, honour  upon  those  who  supported  it.  To  Mr.  Clymer, 
then,  who  brought  forward  that  measure,  a  larger  and  a 
brighter  portion  of  praise  is  due;  and  it  must,  in  after  life, 
have  ever  been  to  him  a  soothing  reflection,  that  he  had  given 
birth  to  a  system  which  mitigated  the  sufferings,  while  it 
checked  the  vices,  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  sanguinary  nature  of  the  penal  code  of  Pennsylvania 
had  long  been  deprecated  by  those  citizens  opposed  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and 
by  those  who,  admitting  the  right  and  necessity  in  extreme 
cases,  believed  that  sound  policy  demanded  its  modification. 
Among  tiie  latter  was  Mr.  Clymer.  His  strong  mind,  seiz- 
ing the  mode  of  alleviation,  never  relaxed  its  grasp  until  it 
triumphed  in  its  adoption.  The  measure,  however,  was  not 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  by  himself :  his 
retiring  modesty  seldom  permitted  him  to  court  notice  by 
going  forward  himself,  when  he  could  obtain  others  to  act  as 
his  representatives.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  systematic 
plan  with  him,  to  conceive  useful  projects,  and  grant  their 
execution  to  others,  being  always  willing  to  play  a  second 
part,  provided  the  matters  in  which  he  was  interested  were 
properly  performed.  A  committee  being  appointed  of  which 
be  was  a  member,  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  him  and  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  strenuously  recom- 
mending an  amelioration  of  the  penal  code,  and  tlie  abolish- 
ment of  capital  punishments  in  all  cases  excepting  those  of 
the  most  flagrant  nature. 

Mr.  Clymer  laboured  with  untiring  perseverance  in  sup- 
port of  this  humane  and  salutary  measure.     On  few  occa- 
sions of  his  life  did  he  exert  himself  more  warmly  and  ably 
in  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  considered  an  important 
object.     Althougli  a  zealous  friend  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  law,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  those  details  in  it,  which, 
without  amendment,  were  calculated  to  destroy  its  usefulness. 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  maintained  that  the  fittest  punish- 
ment of  a  criminal  was  that  which,  when  meditated  upon  at 
the  time,  would  be  most  likely  to  deter  him  from  the  com- 
mission of  it :   and  in  this  view  he  believed  that  the  contem- 
plation of  a  long  imprisonment  would  be  of  more  effect  than 
that  of  death.     As   a  matter  of  distant  contingency,  we  are 
apt  to  despise  death,  though  we  should  tremble  at  the  least 
chance  of  a  long  imi)risonment :  indeed  were  the  alternatives 
to  be  submitted  to  our  choice,  as  immediate  certainties,  such 
is  our  nature,  that  we  should  shrink  more  from  the  thoughts 
of  death,  than  of  imprisonment.     This  is  the  light  in  which 
he  maintained  that  the  question  should  be  Considered,  in  con- 
structing a  criminal  code.     Laws  should  be  preventive  more 
than  vindictive.     He  also  insisted,  with  Gibbon,  that  when- 
ever the  offence  inspires  less  horror  than  the  punishment,  the 
rigour  of  penal   law   is  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  common 
feelings  of  mankind  ;  and  with  Robertson,  that  amongst  peo- 
ple of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurisprudence  too  severe 
and  unrelenting,  by  rendering  men  ferocious  and  desperate, 
would  be  more  apt  to  multiply  crimes  than  to  restrain  them. 
Nor  did   he   fail  to  urge  tliat  the  sight  of  human  suffering 
tends  to  extinguish  sensibility,  and  suppress  the  feelings  of 
nature. 
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Such  were  the  main  principles  which  guided  Mr.  Clymer 
in  his  endeavours  to  ameliorate  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  thus  he  hecame  peculiarly  Instrumental  in  causing 
her  to  act  with  a  salutary  indulgence  to  her  own  misguided 
sons,  and  to  set  an  example  of  humanity  to  mankind.  The 
policy  was  sound,  as  well  as  humane  :  it  has  resisted  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  were  blindly  attached  to  the  former  system ; 
it  has  triumphantly  stood  the  test  of  experience  ;  it  has  been 
adopted  by  some  of  her  sister  states,  and  is  daily  gaining 
ground  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Clymer  vigorously  opposed  certain  additions  to  the 
penal  code,  as  destructive  to  its  proper  efifect :  he  deprecated 
the  exposure  of  criminals,  by  employing  them  in  labour  in  the 
streets  and  highways,  with  chains  and  badges,  as  impolitic 
and  useless,  and  operating  less  as  a  punishment  to  themselves, 
or  a  terror  to  others,  than  to  beget  a  greater  insensibility  to 
virtue  or  to  shame.  He  maintained  that  absolute  seclusion, 
in  all  countries  where  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  generally 
and  in  a  short  time,  broke  the  most  hardened  dispositions,  and 
most  inflexible  tempers  ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  ef- 
fectual than  the  establishment  of  penitentiaries,  where  crimi- 
nals might  be  separately  immured,  and  secluded  from  the  view 
and  intercourse  of  the  world.  The  people,  moreover,  were 
offended  by  the  exposure ;  and  criminals  enjoyed  opportunities 
of  communicating  with  their  free  comrades,  and  of  concerting 
means  of  escape. 

The  old  articles  of  confederation,  which  had  conducted  the 
nation  in  safety  through  the  war,  were  found  too  weak  to  bind 
together  the  states,  when  released  from  the  pressure  of  an  ex- 
ternal foe.  The  American  people,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
were  neither  prosperous  at  home,  nor  respectable  abroad.  The 
enemies  of  our  republican  system  had  already  begun  to  pre- 
dict its  downfall,  and  its  friends  to  apprehend  it.     When  in 
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this  uncertain  and  unpromising  state  of  tilings,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  call  a  convention  to  form  a  more  efficient  constitu-, 
tion  for  the  general  government,  Mr.  Clymer,  while  yet  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  that  hody. 
In  the  deliberations  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  he  evinced 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  views,  and  united  in  recom- 
mending the  instrument  which  had  been  framed,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

AVhen  this  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  states,  and  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execution,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  house  of  representatives  by 
a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  His  election 
took  place  in  the  month  of  November,  1788,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  conferees  appointed  by  the  different  counties  of  the  state, 
and  held  at  Lancaster.  The  deputies  from  Philadelphia  were 
elected  by  a  large  town  meeting,  which  directed  them  to  place 
the  name  of  Mr.  Clymer  upon  the  general  ticket.  On  the 
eighth  of  April,  1789,  the  oath  required  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion was  administered  to  him  by  the  chief  justice  of  New 
York,  where  congress  then  sat,  and  he  again  united  his  talents 
with  those  of  the  assembled  sages  of  the  general  legislature. 
He  pursued  with  anundeviatingstep,  the  same  principles  that 
had  uniformly  marked  his  former  progress,  and  gave  an  un- 
qualified support  to  all  those  measures  which  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  conferred 
so  much  distinction  upon  what  is  termed  the  Washington  ad- 
ministration. 

The  rigid  republicanism  of  Mr.  Clymer  rendered  him 
averse  from  all  titular  distinctions ;  hence  he  opposed  the  ad- 
dition of  any  title  either  to  the  president  or  vice-president. 
After  adverting  to  the  high  and  lofty  titles  assumed  by  the 
most  impotent  potentates,  and  proving  by  experience  that  so 
far  from  conferring  power,  they  frequently  made  their  pos- 
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sessors  ridiculous,  he  proceeded  to  reprove  this  growing  pre- 
dilection of  his  Coimtrymen.  Titular  distinctions,  said  he, 
are  said  to  be  unpopular  in  the  United  States,  yet  a  person 
would  be  led  to  think  otherwise,  from  the  vast  number  of 
honourable  gentlemen  we  have  in  America.  As  soon  as  a 
man  is  .selected  for  the  public  service,  his  fellow  citizens, 
with  liberal  hand,  shower  down  titles  on  him, — either  excel- 
lency or  honourable.  He  would  venture  to  affirm  there  were 
more  honourable  esquires  in  the  United  States,  than  all  the 
world  beside.  He  wished  to  check  a  propensity  so  notoriously 
evidenced  in  favour  of  distinctions,  and  hoped  the  example  of 
the  house  might  prevail,  to  extinguish  the  predilection  that  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  titles. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Mr.  Clymer's  that  "  a  representative 
of  the  people  is  appointed  to  think  for  and  not  wilh  his  con- 
stituents," and  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  he  was  one 
of  those  who  invariably,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
political  career,  showed  a  total  disregard  to  the  opinions  of 
his  constituents  when  opposed  to  the  matured  decisions  of  his 
own  mind.  His  ideas  upon  this  subject  closely  coincided  with 
those  of  Burke,  and  he  might,  with  him,  have  addressed  this 
language  to  his  constituents,  without  uttering  a  sentiment,  or 
urging  an  argument,  which  he  did  not  feel  :  "  Certainly, 
gentlemen,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  repre- 
sentative, to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspon- 
dence, and  the  most  unreserved  communication,  with  his 
constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with 
him;  their  opinion,  high  respect;  their  business,  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs;  and,  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all 
^  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men 
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living.     These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure ;  no, 
nor  from  the  law  nor  the  constitution.    They  are  a  trust  from 
Providence,  for  the  ahuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable. 
Your  representative  owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but  his 
judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion."  *•  Government  and  legislation 
are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not  of  inclination; 
and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the  determination 
precedes  the  discussion  ;  in  which  one  set  of  men  deliberate, 
and  another  decide ;  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion 
are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  those  who  hear 
the  argument  ?  To  deliver  an  opinion  is  the  right  of  all  men; 
that  of  constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion, 
"which  a  representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear,  and 
which  he  ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.     But  aw- 
ihoritative  instructions;  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue 
for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment 
and  conscience  ;  these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake 
of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution."  Mr.  Cly- 
mer  does  not  appear  to  have  considered  the  entirely  different 
nature  of  tlie  two  governments,  and  the  great  want  of  resem- 
blance in  the  constitution  of  their  representative  bodies,  as  at 
all  affecting  this  reasoning ;  but  possessing  such  principles 
in  their  fullest  extent,  and  stung  with  the  idea  of  being  men- 
tally subservient  to  any  class  of  men  whatever,  he  warmly 
opposed  the  proposition  introducing  a  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion which  conferred  upon  the  people  the  unalienable  right  of 
instructing  their  representatives.     No  one  felt  more  indignant 
at  the  dependence  which  it  would  necessarily  create,  than  he 
did.      Do  gentlemen,   said  he,  foresee  the  extent  of  these 
words  ?  If  they  have  a  constitutional  right  to  instruct  us,  it 
Vol.  III.— Y 
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infers  that  we  are  bound  by  those  instructions,  and  as  we 
ought  not  to  decide  constitutional  questions  by  implication,  I 
presume  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  go  further,  and  ex- 
pressly declare  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  be  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  This  is  a  most  danger- 
ous principle,  utterly  destructive  of  all  ideas  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  deliberative  body,  which  are  essential  requisites  in 
the  legislatures  of  free  governments  :  they  prevent  men  of 
abilities  and  experience  from  rendering  those  services  to  the 
community  that  are  in  their  power,  destroying  the  object 
contemplated  by  establishing  an  efficient  general  government, 
and  rendering  congress  a  mere  passive  machine. 

When  the  naturalization  bill  came  under  the  consideration 
of  congress,  a  long  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the  facilities 
which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  aliens,  both  as  to  holding  pro- 
perty, and   becoming  citizens  of  the  country.     The  existing 
abuses  in  regard  to  their  stolen  privileges,  and  the  illegality 
of  the  votes  taken  at  elections,  demanded  a  speedy  remedy. 
In  the  debate  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Clymer  was  of  opinion 
that  foreigners  ought  to  be  gradually  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizens,  and  that  a  residence  for  a  certain  time  should 
entitle  them  to  hold  property  ;  but  that  the  higher  privileges 
of  citizens,  such  as  electing,  or  being  elected  into  office  should 
requirea longer  term.    Permitting  these  rights  to  be  assumed, 
and  exercised  at  a  shorter  period,  would  not  operate  as  any 
inducement  to  persons  to  emigrate,  as  the  great  object  of 
emigration  is  generally  that  of  procuring  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence,  or  to  better  the  circumstances  of  the  individuals. 
He  thought  the  exercises  of  particular  privileges  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration.     But  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Clymer 
are  more  fully  developed  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
manuscript  memoranda  :   "  Aliens  might,  with  no  less  advan- 
tage than  native  citizens,  be  vested  with  every  right  of  pro- 
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perty ;  but  none  of  the  political  riglits  should  be  entrusted  to 
tliem,  until  after  a  long  probation  :  and  this  would  not  be  in 
any  way  unjust;  for  a  stranger  comes  into  a  new  country  to 
be  relieved  from  the  oppressions  of  the  old,  or  to  better  his 
personal  condition,  and  not  to  govern  it.  In  the  countries 
from  which  strangers  generally  conic  to  us,  it  is  the  part  of 
the  people  to  obey  ;  a  simple  lesson,  easily  learned  :  but  in 
our  country  it  is  their  part  to  govern,  which  requires  a  long 
preparation  of  habits  and  of  knowledge;  and  it  is  a  part 
whicli  strangers  are  unfit  to  act.  He  comes  either  with  a 
disposition  already  broken  to  some  degree  of  slavery,  or  with 
a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  despotism  to  which  custom 
has  reconciled  him  ;  and  wishes  to  assimilate  the  powers  of 
his  new  to  his  old  government.  Or,  from  a  hatred  of  the  old, 
from  its  oppi'essions  which  he  has  felt,  he  becomes,  from  a 
want  of  discriminating  knowledge,  an  enemy  to  all  govern- 
ments whatsoever,  and  is,  of  course,  the  factious  and  turbu- 
lent partisan  of  anarchy  and  disorder." 

He  supported  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts  as  a  mea- 
sure whicli,  while  it  ought  to  be  acted  upon  with  caution,  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  union.  He  observed, 
that  the  unauthorized  debts  assumed  would  be  sufficiently 
covered  in  the  gross  demand  which  the  states  would  have 
against  the  United  States,  when  their  accounts  should  be 
finally  made  up.  It  was  objected  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  means  of  satisfying  both  the  federal  and  state  debts 
consolidated  ;  to  this  he  replied,  that  congress  could  not  as- 
sume the  state  debts  without  assuming,  at  the  same  time, 
those  very  means  which  otherwise  the  states  would  employ  in 
extinguishing  their  debts,  were  they  left  on  their  own  hands; 
and  that  in  this  case,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  satisfy  both  spe- 
cies of  debt  as  one.  The  too  gi'eat  dependence  of  the  states 
upon  the  United  St.atcs,  which  would  euKue  from  a  transfer 
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of  the  power  of  providing  for  their  own  debts,  was  also  stated 
as  an  objection  to  the  measure.  Mr.  Clymer  answered,  tbat 
if  a  condition  of  absolute  dependency  on  the  general  govern- 
ment was  to  follow  this  measure,  it  would  only  be  the  antici- 
pation of  a  necessar'j- event  j  for,  on  the  final  settlement  of 
accounts,  whatever  debts  were  then  due  to  the  states  must  be 
assumed,  and  in  like  manner  provided  for  by  congress,  in 
taking  the  taxation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  states. 

In  the  debate  touching  that  portion  of  the  tonnage  bill 
which  proposed  a  discrimination  between  foreign  nations, 
Mr.  Clymer  appealed  to  the  public  acts  of  America  for  the 
sentinoents  of  the  people  respecting  it,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Great  Britain  was  regarded  in  commerce  as  a  foreign 
nation ;  hut  it  was  the  wish  of  all  to  increase  the  commerce 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  In  common  with  his 
colleagues  he  strongly  relied  upon  public  opinion,  and  the 
sentiments  which  had  been  unequivocally  expressed  through- 
out the  union,  which  were  against  placing  foreign  nations  ge- 
nerally on  a  level  with  the  allies  of  the  country.  He  thought 
it  important  to  prove  to  those  nations  who  had  declined  form- 
ing commercial  treaties  with  them,  that  the  United  States 
possessed  and  would  exercise  the  power  of  retaliating  any  re- 
gulations unfavourable  to  their  trade,  and  insisted  stongly  on 
the  advantages  of  America  in  a  war  of  commercial  regula- 
tions, should  this  measure  produce  one.  The  claims  of 
France  on  the  gratitude  of  the  American  people  were  urged 
in  favour  of  the  principle  for  which  he  contended.  It  was 
also  maintained  that  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  had  exceeded  its  natural  boundary.  "  The 
little  trade,'*  said  he,  *' carried  on  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica is  favourable  to  us  ;  that  to  Great  Britain,  the  contrary. 
We  receive  money  for  what  we  carry  to  France,  with  which 
our  mercantile  operations  are  increased  ;  we  are  not  paid 
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with  rum,  as  in  our  British  West  India  trade.  This  is  a  fact 
of  notoriety  ;  it  has  become  a  subject  of  complaint  in  that 
country,  that  we  take  no  return  in  manufactures  from  her  as 
we  do  from  a  neighbouring  nation.  These  advantages,  there- 
fore, backed  by  tbe  voice  of  the  pooj)le,  w  arrant  a  preference 
of  tbe  nature  of  that  which  is  now  intended." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  congressional  terra  of  two 
years,  he  declined  a  re-election,  wliich  closed  Iiis  long,  labo- 
rious, and  able,  legislative  career.  But  he  v^^as  not  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  the  shade  of  private  life-  President  Wash- 
ington had  long  known  his  woith  and  respected  his  virtues, 
and  now  destined  him  to  fill  one  of  the  most  arduous  situations 
in  the  state. 

In  1791  a  bill  was  introduced  in  congress,  conforming  to 
the  report  of  tiie  secretary  of  tlie  treasury,  imposing  a  duty 
on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States,  wiiich  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  opposition  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern members,  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  A 
large  portion  of  the  population,  especially  that  which  had 
spread  itself  over  the  extensive  regions  of  the  west,  consum- 
ing imported  articles  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount,  was  not 
much  affected  by  the  imposts  on  foreign  merchandise.  But 
the  present  duty,  reaching  this  part  of  society,  it  was  conse- 
quently indisposed  to  the  tax.  The  opponents  of  the  bill 
contended  that  other  sources  of  revenue,  kss  exceptionable 
and  odious,  might  be  explored.  The  duty  was  branded  w  ith 
the  hateful  epithet  of  an  excise,  a  species  of  taxation,  it  was 
said,  so  peculiarly  oppressive  as  to  he  abhorred  even  in  En- 
gland ;  and  which  was  totally  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  The  facility  with  which  it  might  be  extended  to 
other  objects,  was  urged  against  its  admission  into  the  Ame- 
rican system,  as  well  as  the  great  hostility  manifested  against 
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it  in  some  of  the  states,  which  m'ght  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
rrveniie  officers,  from  the  fury  of  the  people. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  supported  the  law  having 
however  prevailed,  it  was  necessary  to  confide  its  execution 
to  men,  who  would  discharge  their  duties  with  moderation 
but  firmness.  Mr.  Clymer  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
excise  department  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  odium 
which  the  act,  and  the  officers  who  executed  it,  encountered, 
and  the  insurrection  it  occasioned  are  matteis  of  history. 
The  discontents  in  other  parts  of  the  union  had  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  the  government,  and 
the  law  had  been  carried  into  general  operation;  but  in  the 
district  of  Pennsylvania  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, the  resistance  wore  the  appearance  of  system,  and  was 
regularly  progressive.  Violence  and  outrage  accompanied 
the  opposition  of  the  malcontents.  It  was  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Clymer,  as  supervisor,  to  appoint  collectors  in  each  county, 
but  for  a  considerable  time  every  person  was  deterred  from 
consenting  to  permit  an  office  to  be  held  at  his  house.  When 
this  difficulty  was  supposed  to  have  been  overcome,  those 
who  had  been  prevailed  on  to  accede  to  the  propositions  of 
the  supervisor,  were  compelled  by  threats  and  personal  vio- 
lence to  retract  their  consent. 

To  subdue  the  opposition  which  continued  to  gather  fresh 
force,  and  to  bufst  out  into  the  most  lawless  acts,  it  was 
prudently  determined  to  resort  in  the  first  place  to  the  arm 
of  the  law.  To  prove  its  strength,  Mr.  Clymer  was  sent 
into  the  very  theatre  of  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting evidence  against  the  principal  actors.  He  proceeded 
to  the  spot,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
considered  by  government  as  an  extremely  hazardous  enter- 
prize.  He  was  directed  to  proceed  as  far  as  Bedford,  from 
which  place  he  was  escorted  to  Pittsburgh  by  a  troop  of 
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horse,  detached  for  tliat  purpose,  from  the  army  of  general 
AVayne.  His  exertions  were  unremitting,  and  lie  did  every 
tiling  which  his  instructions  would  permit ;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  they  were  contrived  by  the  then  attorney  gene- 
ral, to  defeat  the  object  which  they  were  ostensibly  intended 
to  promote 

The  duties  of  this  office  being  disagreeable  to  him,  he  was 
induced  to  resign  it,  after  having  firmly  borne  a  full  share  of 
the  odium  which,  in  the  minds  of  little  men  and  of  the  mal- 
contents, was  attached  to  it.  An  instance  of  this  general 
impression  occurred  soon  after  his  return  from  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties  as  supervisor,  in  the  publication  of  a 
sarcastic  piece  relative  to  his  travelling  in  a  feigned  charac- 
ter to  Bedford.  Mr.  Clymer,  who  never  was  disposed  pa- 
tiently to  submit  to  any  indignity,  went  to  the  office  of  the 
printer,  where  a  personal  conflict  arose  between  them,  which 
fortunately  terminated  in  no  very  serious  result.  His  notions 
of  independence  and  right  were  not  abstractly  confined  to 
national  affairs,  and  he  always  demanded  towards  himself 
that  politeness  and  respect  which  he  was  ever  careful  to  show 
to  others. 

The  resignation  of  his  office  in  the  excise  did  not,  as  he 
intended,  release  Mr.  Clymer  from  public  duty.  In  the 
year  1796,  he  was  appointed,  together  with  colonel  Hawkins 
and  colonel  Pickins,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Che- 
rokee and  Creek  Indians  in  Georgia,  which  was  satisfac- 
torily effected  in  the  month  of  June.  The  authorities  of 
Georgia  wished  to  dispossess  the  Indians  without  recom- 
pense, but  the  general  government  intei'fered,  and  appointed 
commissioners  to  treat  with  them.  In  the  month  of  Ajiril, 
Mr.  Clymer  departed  from  Philadelphia  for  Savannah,  in  a 
vessel  not  only  unfit,  but  unsafe,  to  perform  the  voyage. 
The  consequence  of  this  ill-advised  economy  on  the  part  of 
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the  governmental  agent  was  the  extreme  danger  of  the  lives 
on  l)oaj(l.  After  a  stormy  pass  ge,  a  harbour  was  made  in 
Charleston  to  the  great  relief  of  the  crew,  who  had  been 
kept  iiici";satitly  lab  mrii  g  at  the  pumps.  He  arrived  with 
Mrs.  Clymer,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April ;  they  were  soon 
abundantly  compensated  for  the  maritime  dangers  and  pri- 
vations which  they  endured,  by  the  warm-hearted  hospitality 
which  characterizes  the  city  of  Charleston.  "This  town," 
he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  impresses  me  very  agree- 
ably. People  of  fortune  live  in  excellent,  airy  houses,  with 
abundance  of  ground  about  them ;  without  the  appearance 
of  form  and  ceremony,  but  with  great  hospitality.  A 
northern  tour,  to  them,  can  be  only  to  avoid  the  greater 
heat  of  the  climate ;  the  leaving  home  in  other  respects  must 
be  a  sacrifice."  In  another  letter  he  observes,  "The  hos- 
pitality of  South  Carolina,  not  in  the  least  oppressive,  is 
real  and  unaffected ;  and  your  reception,  every  where,  is 
such  as  sets  you  immediately  at  ease." 

On  the  eleventh  of  April,  Mr.  Clymer  arrived  at  Savannah, 
and  on  the  next  day  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's,  The  day  fixed 
upon  to  meet  the  other  commissioners  being  the  first  of  June, 
he  did  not  immediately  continue  his  journey  to  the  appointed 
spot.  But  during  this  interval  he  was  not  idle,  as  his  jour- 
nal amply  attests  :  it  contains  a  vast  variety  of  information 
upon  almost  every  topic,  but  particularly  agriculture.  The 
following  extract  affords  an  example  of  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  sought  after  knowledge,  and  the  constitutional  de- 
sire for  mental  improvement  wiiich  he  possessed.  "This 
country  appears  to  be  but  bad  ;  the  soil  sand,  with  a  bottom 
in  some  places  of  tough  clay,  the  produce,  tall  pines  and 
scrubby  palmets,  with  here  and  there  a  hammock,  (as  it  is 
called,)  of  live  oaks,  &c.  It  will,  however,  yield,  by  dint  of 
heat,  a  good  deal,  and  with  variety  almost  infinite.  Take  an 
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example  :  M.  de  Borel,  a  Saint  Domingo  fugitive,  settled  here 
with  sixty  or  seventy  negroes  on  five  hundred  acres,  and  has 
planted  one  hundred  and  sixty  ;  here  are  to  he  found,  cotton, 
Indian  corn,  heans,  peas,  potatoes  red  and  white,  rice,  indigo, 
all  the  vegitables,  orange  trees,  limes,  lemons,  pomegranates, 
nectarines,  mulberries,  peaches,  a  great  variety  of  the  grapes 
of  France,  succeeding  perfectly  well,  &c.  &c.  I  believe,  in- 
deed, the  soil  will  leave  the  tiller  behind-hand  after  a  year  or 
two,  unless  recruited  with  cow-penning,  which  you  every 
where  hear  spoken  of; — the  great  range  admitting  of  large 
herds  of  cattle.  But  a  country  cannot  have  many  people  in 
it,  and  large  cattle  ranges  too.  Hogs  might  be  raised  in 
abundance,  but  for  wolves  and  panthers.  Mr.  Seagrove  put 
forty-five  sows  at  Point  Peter  last  year,  a  small  projection  of 
land,  a  few  miles  from  hence ;  but  they,  and  all  tlieir  progeny, 
one  excepted,  fell  in  a  short  time  a  prey  to  these  devourers.'* 
At  length,  after  a  long  and  tedious  council,  the  tieaty  with 
the  Indians  was  concluded  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  June.  *'  Our 
treaty,"  he  writes,  "  finished  yesterday  at  noon,  and  the  last 
signing  is  just  published  by  our  cannon.  I  am  sure  it  is  an 
honest  treaty,  for  it  was  negotiated  without  artifice  or  threats  ; 
it  is  honest  because  it  will  greatly  beneljt  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  ;  it  is  honest  because  it  is  protested  against  by  the 
Georgia  commissioners,  who  found  all  the  customary  avenues 
to  the  Indian  lands  barred  by  the  principles  we  had  laid  down 
in  conducting  it.  In  signing  this  treaty,  I  have  contended 
against  the  low-lived  practice  of  rendering  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  as  known  among  the  ti-aders  and  interpreters,  which 
never  fails  to  disgrace  and  degrade  all  the  solemn  transactions 
with  these  people  ;  so  that  you  will  have  neither  English 
Jack  nor  the  mad  Hog,  but  such  names  as  Opio-meco,  Tus- 
tineca-thlocco,  and  others  equally  soft,  sonorous,  and  signi- 
ficant, like  that  of  Don  Quixote's  horse." 
Vol.  Ill Z 
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With  regard  to  the  out-post  where  the  treaty  was  concluded, 
he  ohserves,  "The  spot  wiiere  we  are  is  enlivened  from  its 
being  the  scene  of  negotiation,  but  we  shall  soon  leave  it  to 
its  natural  gloominess.  Imagine  five  or  six  men,  well  enti- 
tled, from  their  good  temper  and  deportment,  to  be  called  gen- 
tlemen, shut  up  in  the  midst  of  melancholy  pines,  wasting  their 
existence  on  a  desert  air  ;  their  weariness  seldom  relieved  but 
by  the  beats  of  the  drum,  and  the  puerile  round  of  garrison 
duty.  No  doubt  most  of  them  wish  they  had  not  set  so  high 
a  value  on  honour,  as  to  seek  it  in  a  military  life.  They  seem 
to  feel  their  misery.  As  to  the  soldiers,  they  have  relaxa- 
tion enough  in  leap-frog,  driving  the  bull  to  market,  trap- 
ball,"  kc. 

The  Indian  character  continues  to  be  so  unjustly  vilified 
and  abused,  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  an 
example,  tending  to  soften  its  features,  together  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Clymer,  predicated  upon  his  personal  observa- 
tions, and  upon  the  information  which  he  collected :  *'The 
strongest  passions  of  the  Indians  are  revenge  and  benevolence. 
Revenge  in  them  must  be  distinguished  from  the  same  spirit 
among  the  whites  :  having  no  government,  or  at  least,  no 
public  institutions  to  avenge  a  wrong,  revenge  is  nearly  with 
them  as  justice  is  with  us  j  not  so  much  proceeding  from  a 
heart  retaining  resentment,  as  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Their 
general  disposition  and  habits,  are  those  of  kindness.  This 
has  just  been  evidenced.  When  the  young  warriors  who 
tracked  and  brought  back  two  deserters  to  Colerain,  were 
told  what  might  be  the  punishment  for  desertion,  they  were 
extremely  unhappy,  and  begged  they  might  be  pardoned  ;  and 
it  was  their  intercession  chiefly  which  moved  the  commission- 
ers in  favour  of  the  deserters." 

At  length  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clymer  embarked  at  Si.  Mary's 
on  the  twentieth  of  July,  and  after  a  disagreeable  passage, 
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arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same  month. 
Thus  terminated  the  political  life  of  Mr.  Clymer,  which  en- 
dured, with  short  intervals,  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
had  now  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  chequered  scenes  through 
which  he  had  passed,  and  to  enjoy  the  soothing  conviction 
that  no  act  of  his  long  life  had  cast  the  slightest  blemish  upon 
his  public  or  private  reputation. 

Servetur  ad  imum 


Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

He  was  subsequently  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  those  institutions ;  and  vice  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agriculture  Society  upon  its  re-organization  in 
1805  :  all  these  offices  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  decease, 
and  was  constant  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  attached 
to  them. 

Mr.  Clymer  possessed  strong  intellects  from  nature,  which 
he  improved  by  culture  and  study.  "  Firm,  but  not  obstinate  ; 
independent,  but  not  arrogant ;  communicative,  but  not  ob- 
trusive ;  he  was  at  once  the  amiable  and  instructive  com- 
panion. Retired,  studious,  contemplative,  he  was  ever  adding 
something  to  his  knowledge ;  and  endeavouring  to  make  that 
knowledge  useful.  His  predominant  passion  was  to  promote 
every  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  whether  in 
science,  agriculture,  polite  education,  the  useful  or  the  fine 
arts.  It  was  in  tlie  social  circle  of  friendship  that  his  ac- 
quirements were  displayed  and  appreciated,  and  although 
their  action  was  communicated  from  this  circle  to  a  wider 
sphere,  it  was  with  an  enfeebled  force."  Diffident  and  re- 
tired, while  capable  of  teaching,  he  seemed  only  anxious  to 
learn.     He  sought  in  vain  to  conceal  from  the  world  the  ex- 
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traordinary  talents  which  he  possessed,  or  to  shrink  from  the 
honourahle  consideration  in  which  they  were  held.  He  never 
solicited  preferment,  and  would  have  remained  in  the  private 
walks  of  life,  had  not  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  voice  of  his 
country,  called  him  into  public  usefulness.  He  never  sought 
popularity,  and  tiie  large  portion  of  it  which  he  enjoyed, 
arose  solely  from  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that 
he  would  diligently  and  faithfully  discharge  his  duty. 

He  possessed  a  mind  perseveringly  directed  towards  the 
promotion  of  useful  objects ;  an  uncommon  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  individuals  and  of  public  institutions ;  a  delicacy  and 
disinterestedness  of  which  there  are  few  examples ;  a  pro- 
found love  of  rational  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny  ;  a  happy 
serenity  and  chcerailness  of  mind ;  a  vigour  and  originality 
of  thought ;  moderation  of  sentiment  and  purity  of  heart. 
The  kindness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners  endeared  him  to 
all  his  associates,  while  the  simplicity  which  w^as  a  marked 
feature  of  his  character,  did  not  permit  him  to  assume  an 
offensive  or  unreasonable  control  over  their  opinions.  His 
conversation  was  of  the  most  instructive  kind,  and  manifested 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  books  and  men.  He  possessed  the 
rare  quality  of  never  traducing  or  speaking  ill  of  the  absent, 
or  endeavouring  to  debase  their  characters.  His  benevolence 
of  disposition  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  were  always  con- 
spicuous ;  and  these  ennobling  sentiments  were  evidenced  in 
a  distinguished  manner,  by  his  iiaving  been  the  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  amelioration  of  the  state  penal  code. 

He  w\as  scrupulous  and  punctual  in  his  attention  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  minor  or  secondary  duties  of  life,  or  to 
those  engagements  which,  being  merely  voluntary,  are  so 
often  considered  as  of  no  moral  or  binding  force.  In  the 
public  bodies  over  which  he  presided,  he  knew  that  his  pre- 
sence and  services  were  relied  on  for  their  operations  and 
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usefulness;  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  the  stations,  and  that 
it  was  through  his  instrumentality  alone  that  their  proceedings 
could  be  properly  conducted;  and  he  never  permitted  any  idle 
humour,  or  party  of  pleasure,  to  allure  him  from  the  post  of 
duty.  In  all  the  engagements,  however  trivial  of  private 
life,  he  observed  the  same  punctilious  system.  "He  who 
justly  estimates  the  value  of  a  punctual  performance  of  a 
promise,  will  not,  without  very  good  reason,  disregard  it, 
whether  it  be  to  sign  a  contract  or  walk  with  a  friend  ;  to 
pay  a  debt,  or  present  a  toy  to  a  child."  In  this  most  useful 
virtue,  Mr.  Clymer  was  pre-eminent. 

His  pretensions  to  eloquence  were  limited,  and  he  seldom 
appeared  as  a  public  speaker ;  but  when  his  diffidence  was 
conquered  by  feelings  of  duty,  and  when  he  did  speak,  he 
was  listened  to  with  universal  attention,  because  his  speeches 
were  short,  and  always  to  the  purpose.  A  more  general  re- 
gard to  this  habit  would  not  be  useless  at  the  present  day  : 
ad  captandum  orators  would  less  frequently  heat  and  irritate 
the  public  mind,  and  the  business  of  large  bodies  would  be 
conducted  with  less  bustle  and  more  celerity.  His  style  of 
epistolary  writing,  in  which  he  extensively  engaged,  was 
playful  and  easy,  and,  when  occasions  required  it,  forcible 
and  convincing.  He  was  critical  in  his  phraseology,  and 
somewhat  formal  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences.  In  his 
moments  of  leisure,  he  frequently  amused  himself  by  com- 
posing pieces  of  light  poetry,  some  of  which  bear  the  marks 
of  considerable  talent  and  humour.  A  few  dfiys  before  he 
expired,  he  dictated  a  piece  of  this  nature,  relative  to  the 
British  and  their  navy. 

His  characteristic  brevity  and  depth  of  reasoning  are  ap- 
parent in  the  aphorisms,  laconic  sayings,  and  pungent  re- 
marks, contained  in  the  writings  which  he  has  left,  a  portion 
of  which  are  worthy  of  extraction  : 
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To  go  to  Canton  is  not  to  satisfy  curiosity :  it  is  looking  at 
the  outside  of  a  show-box. 

Mere  swearing  in  conversation  is  nothing  but  powder  with- 
out ball. 

A  habit  must  be  a  practice,  but  a  practice  may  not  be  a 
habit. 

Tlie  bow  loses  it  spring,  that  is  always  bent ;  and  the  mind 
will  never  do  much,  unless  it  sometimes  does  nothing. 

Some  men's  minds  are  like  looking-glasses ;  for  having  no 
images  or  impressions  of  their  own,  they  can  but  reflect  those 
of  other  people. 

It  is  a  hard  condition  of  society  where  a  man's  duties  seem 
to  lie  one  way,  and  his  reason  another. 

Some  people  may  be  compared  to  sieves,  so  fully  does  every 
tiling  they  hear  pass  through  them ;  but  unlike  common  sieves, 
they  sift  larger  instead  of  smaller. 

To  make  a  lawyer,  a  subtle  understanding  is  required  :  to 
make  a  legislator,  a  great  mind. 

The  artificial  reasoning  of  the  law  is  our  natural  reason, 
read  backward  like  a  witch's  prayer :  this  reasoning  is  much 
boasted  of  by  Coke  and  other  lawyers,  and  is  said  to  be  tlie 
perfection  of  man's  reason. 

A  printer  publishes  a  lie  ;  for  which  he  ought  to  stand  in 
the  pillory,  the  people  believe  in  the  lie  and  act  upon  it; 
and  *'  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ;"  and  so 
the  saying  ends  in  a  blasphemy.  It  is  less  difficult  to  impose 
upon  a  whole  million  than  upon  one  of  the  million  :  you  can 
attempt  the  one  only  by  something  like  sense ;  but  the  million 
are  always  to  be  moved  by  sound. 

An  enterprising  merchant  is  like  a  bottle  filled  with  a  fer- 
mentable liquid  ;  neither  giving  signs  of  weakness  until  the 
moment  it  bursts  outright. 
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The  sudden  admiration  of  over-rated  excellence,  like  yeast, 
rises  but  to  fall  again. 

A  judge  should  be  as  learned  in  the  laws  as  if  he  had  had 
no  other  study ;  and  his  mind  should  be  as  unfettered  by  the 
laws  as  if  he  were  a  perfect  stranger  to  them. 

Old  clothes  have  so  far  the  advantage  of  old  wit,  that  they 
may  be  used  at  second  hand. 

Civility  always  requires  to  see  you ;  hopes  you  are 
well ;  makes  kind  inquiries  ;  and  perpetually  offers  its  little 
services. 

Politeness  is  more  ceremonious  ;  has  a  constant  respect  for 
your  opinions ;  contradicts  with  the  utmost  deference ;  and 
gives  place  to  you  upon  all  occasions. 

Good  breeding  is  ever  guarded  in  its  address,  and  dis- 
creetly keeps  free  from  subjects  that  might  be  iu  the  slightest 
degree  unwelcome. 

The  civil  man  may  be  of  gross  manners,  without  either 
politeness  or  good  breeding.  The  polite  man  may  not  fall 
upon  any  of  the  common  topics  of  civility,  and  may  stumble 
upon  things  which  good  breeding  avoids.  The  well-bred 
man  is  of  a  higher  order  :  the  former  two  are  made  by  dispo- 
sition ; — he,  by  sense ;  he  must  be  polite,  but  may  not  run  too 
much  upon  civilities. 

Monarchy  is  a  high  tower  set  upon  a  sunken  plain  :  in  a 
republic,  there  may  be  no  tower ;  but  the  general  level  is 
higher. 

Money  and  water  may  be  compared  together  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  expenditure  ; — both  running  off,  the  one  in  the 
proportion  of  its  heap,  or  quantity,  and  the  other,  according 
to  its  height  or  head  :  with  this  frequent  difference,  however, 
that  the  running  of  the  water  regularly  diminishes  as  the 
head  subsides,  whereas  the  running  of  the  money  does  not  de- 
crease witli  the  sinking  of  the  stock  from  which  it  is  taken. 
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but  may  go  on  rather  with  an  accelerated  volocity,  until  the 
whole  is  gone.  Hence  it  is  that  overgrown  fortunes  often 
come  to  an  end  sooner  than  moderate  ones  ;  and  hence  the 
folly,  and  improvidence,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  great  acquisi- 
tions for  children. 

Possessing  the  sensibility  and  delicacy  which  are  essential 
to  taste,  Mr.    Clymer  had   of  course  a  peculiar  fondness 
for  the  fine  arts,  elegant  literature,  and  the  refined  pursuits 
of  a  cultivated  genius.     Music  and  painting  appear  to  have 
particularly  invited  his  attention,  and  exercised  his  judge- 
ment.   The  importance  wdiich  he  attached  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  general,  led  him,  in  the  year  1805,  to 
Go-operate  zealously  in  the  foundation  of  the  academy  which 
now  subsists.   At  that  time  the  idea  of  such  an  establishment 
had  never  presented  itself  to  the  imaginations  of  our  citizens, 
and  many  were  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  its  object  and  uses. 
Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  public  patronage,  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  scheme  was  denied  by  some,  and  doubted  by 
many.     But  the  popularity  and  high-standing  of  those  who 
embarked  as  leaders  in  the  undertaking,  attracted  a  just  and 
merited  confidence ;  and  the  institution  was  established.    To 
secure  the  extension  and  continuance  of  this  patronage,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  at  the  head  of  it,  a  man  on  whose  judg- 
ment the  public  might  properly  hang  their  faith,  and  on  whose 
recommendation,  they  might  prudently  afford  their  support. 
With  such  impressions  and  views,  Mr.  Clymer  at  once  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  founders  of  the  academy  as  a  person 
eminently  qualified  and  entitled  to  be  placed  at  its  head. 
The  experiment  justified  the  choice,  and  he  continued  in  that 
situation  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Justly  considering  agriculture  as  tlie  most  useful  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  human  pursuits,  he  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  theory  and  practice. 
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Although  not  a  practical  agriculturist,  his  conviction  of  the 
all-essential  uses  and  general  importance  of  such  associations, 
induced  and  stimulated  his  successful  exertions,  as  the  main 
instrument  in  establishing  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, in  1785,  of  wiiicli,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was,  for 
many  years,  a  vice  president,  atid  held  that  station  until  the 
time  of  his  decease.   He  assisted  with  a  zeal  patriotic  and  in- 
telligent, in  promoting  the  knowledge  and  interests  of  agri- 
culture, and  afforded  one  among  many  other  proofs,  that  prac- 
tical husbandry  depends  for  its  improvement  and  pros])erity, 
more  on  science  and  the  acquirements  of  well  educated  and 
public  spirited  men,  who  devote  a  portion  of  their  means,  time, 
and  talents,  to  the  principles  of  it,  than  on  the  limited  expe- 
rience and  uninstructed  examples  of  merely  practical  hus- 
bandmen.    "Whilst  the  miseries  and  dangers  of  war  create  a 
necessity  for  characters  distinguished  in  the  ai'ts  and  works 
of  destruction,  and  portraits  of  heroes  are  exhibited  as  re- 
membrances  of  achievements,  attractive  because  they  are 
dazzling  and  brilliant,  it  is  as  meritoriously  exemplary,  and 
as  highly  obligatory  to  commemorate  retiring,  yet  conspicu- 
ous, worth  and  talents,  employed  in  the  equally  honourable, 
and  far  more  desirable  and  salutary,  akts  of  peace. 

In  relation  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country, 
he  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a  letter  dated  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  June,  1809:  "Concerning  agricultural  improve- 
ments, I  am  perhaps  single  in  my  opinion.  It  is  that  Ame- 
rican improvements  will  be  faster  and  more  universal  than 
those  of  any  other  country  ;  and  the  notion  is  founded  upon 
the  one  fact,  that  the  workers  of  the  soil  are  almost  universally 
the  same  with  the  proprietors.  Proprietors,  as  they  have  a 
greater  interest  in  improvements,  have  not  only  the  greater 
spirit,  but  the  better  capacity  for  them,  than  the  tenants,  who 
almost  evei'y  where  throughout  f^urope,  are  the  cultivators; 
Vol.  III.— A  a 
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and  our  country  will  possess  this  advantage,  so  long  as  the 
laws  of  descents  continue  as  they  are.  Tlie  effect  of  such 
laws  upon  the  good  of  society  is  more  tlian  that  of  any  par- 
ticular form  of  government." 

His  researches  were  various,  and  if  not  always  profound, 
they  were  competent  to  his  purposes,  and  not  beyond  his  pre- 
tensions. Science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  had  all  a  share  of 
his  attention,  and  it  was  only  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
him,  that  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  each  could  be  dis- 
covered. His  private  letters  are  filled  with  plans  of  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  water  works,  canals,  bridges,  &c. 
&c.  as  well  as  valuable  recipes,  affecting  almost  every  branch 
of  the  arts.  It  was  his  custom,  when  conversing  with  a  me- 
chanic, to  inquire  minutely  into  the  nature  of  his  trade,  and 
its  operations  :  by  pursuing  this  plan,  he  accumulated  a  large 
stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  the  common  occupations  of 
mechanics. 

A  few  desultory  extracts  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Cly- 
nier  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  character  and  feelings,  as  well 
as  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius,  which  embraced  al- 
most every  topic  within  the  scope  of  the  human  mind. 

In  treating  of  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  he  ob- 
serves, *'  Mr.  Hume  and  others  long  ago  predicted  that  if  the 
debt  of  England  should  ever  swell  to  a  certain  size,  the  na- 
tion would  necessarily  break.  But  the  debt  having  swelled 
to  above  ten  times  the  size,  and  predictions  not  being  verified, 
so  great  is  the  confidence  now  become,  that  a  bankruptcy,  un- 
der any  circumstance  of  debt,  is  thought  impossible.  The 
skin  of  a  man,  indeed,  will  stretch  indefinitely,  so  as  to  wrap 
up  any  growth  of  morbid  flesh  or  fat  j  but  whether  the  skin 
of  a  nation  is  endowed  with  this  striking  faculty,  is  yet  to  be 
known.  Hume  failed  from  not  contemplating,  at  the  same 
time,  a  growth  of  the  national  faculties  correspondent  to  the 
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supposed  increjiHe  of  her  burthen  ;  and  the  present  question 
should  be,  can  these  faculties  be  stretched  further  than  they 
now  are  ?" 

He  strongly  deprecated  all  monopolising  systems  ;  '*  Our 
feelings,"  he  says,  "  are  more  strongly  excited  against  a  con- 
quering, than  a  monopolising,  nation.  Conquest  has  to  plead 
ambition  or  glory,  with  which  the  world  has  always  been  fas- 
cinated ;  but  monopoly  has  not  the  excuse  of  any  human  pas- 
sion except  avarice,  the  most  ignoble  of  all.  The  effects  of 
the  monopolising  is  also  more  felt  than  that  of  the  conquer- 
ing spirit.  A  country  conquered  becomes  the  care  of  the 
conqueror ;  it  is  seldom  more  than  a  change  of  one  bad  go- 
vernment for  another,  in  which  the  people  neither  lose  nor 
gain.  Mono})oly  makes  no  conquest,  but  acts  upon  a  wjjole 
people,  in  repressing  all  private  industry  and  enterprise.  The 
one  makes  war  upon  a  nation  collectively  ;  the  other  makes 
war  upon  the  people  individually." 

The  humour  with  which  he  ridicules  the  claim  of  sove- 
reignty over  the  sea  by  Great  Britain,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
subject:  "England  says  she  has  conquered  the  sea;  and 
hence  her  right  over  it;  and  the  plea  has  been  foolishly  ad- 
mitted amongst  us.  But  the  prior  right  is  in  Venice,  who 
long  since  was  married  to  the  sea,  and  by  a  ring,  according 
to  the  canons.  England  may  pretend  a  mariiage  too,  but 
then  it  is  by  a  fleet,  and  as  forced,  and  during  the  subsistence 
of  the  former  mati-imony,  is,  according  to  Blackstonc,  void 
or  voidable.  England  is  not  aware  that  in  foundi)ig  right 
upon  conquest,  she  gives  the  right  to  Bonaparte,  who,  in  the 
conquest  of  Venice,  succeeds,  in  the  law,  to  every  of  her  rights, 
titles,  claims,  and  interests." 

"  In  comparing  republics  with  monarchies,"  he  remarks, 
**  we  may  suppose  a  greater  consistence  and  steadiness  of  con- 
duct in  the  government  of  the  former  than  of  tht?  latter ;  and 
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for  this  reason,  that  the  administration  in  a  republic  being 
appointed  and  renewed  by  the  people,  must  more  closely  pur- 
sue the  course  of  policy  and  measures  best  agreeing  with  the 
peculiar  national  character  and  genius,  which  are  always  the 
same;  whereas,  in  a  monarchy,  the  sovereign  with  any  fixed 
character,  is  left  at  liberty  in  this  respect,  and  he  may  or  may 
not  pursue  the  national  bent.  Hence,  under  every  adminis- 
tration, the  incessant  warfare  of  the  Romans,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  a  steady  national  passion  for  conquest  and  aggran- 
dizement. Is  not  a  republic,  if  its  disposition  be  warlike,  a 
more  dangerous  neighbour,  on  this  account,  than  a  monarchy. 
In  a  republic,  the  administration  is  true  to  the  general  passions, 
and  always  represent  them  :  a  king  is  true  to  his  own." 

Towards  the  principles  of  Pitt,  and  the  policy  pursued  by 
him,  he  was  resolutely  opposed  :  an  epitaph  upon  that  minis- 
ter, found  among  Mr.  Clymer's  papers,  sums  up  in  bitter 
terms  all  his  political  misdeeds,  and  portrays  his  character  in 
just  and  vivid  colours.  Tlie  failure  of  the  anticipations  of 
Mr.  I'itt,  in  regard  to  France,  is  humorously  adverted  to  by 
Mr.  Ciymer  :  "An  almanac-maker  was  in  the  yearly  custom 
of  predicting  the  death  of  Henry  IV  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  has  gone 
on,  session  after  session,  in  asserting  the  French  to  be  just 
upon  the  point  of  giving  out.  The  king  said  of  the  almanac- 
maker,  tliis  fellow,  if  he  persists,  will  certainly  be  right  at 
last :  wc  may  possibly  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  only 
mistake,  perhaps,  was  in  fixing  upon  a  time,  and  in  the  cer- 
tainty he  seemed  to  be  in,  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
longer  than  the  French.  He  has  seen  his  error  at  last,  and  now 
speaks  exactly  the  language  of  Nell  Gwyn,  when  she  found 
herself  for  the  first  time  in  her  own  coach.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  r 

"We  find  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Law, 
that  the  patriotic  spirit  which  enlightened  his  more  youthful 
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days,  had  not  lost  any  of  its  fires  at  the  age  of  seventy.    It 
is  dated  in  the  month  of  September,  1810. 

*'  Dear  sir — The  freedom  your  English  friend  has  taken 
with  us,  in  his  letter  to  you,  will  excuse  the  freedom  of  the 
observations  I  am  going  to  make. 

"He  seems  to  think  that  we  Americans  are  hut  imperfectly 
civilized.  If  by  great  advancement  in  poetry,  painting,  or 
music ;  in  speculative  or  demonstrative  science,  or  the  arts, 
he  means  civilization,  he  may  be  right ;  for  in  these  things 
we  are  not  perfect.  But  by  civilization,  I  understand,  chiefly, 
that  social  temper,  those  common  principles,  which  act  most 
beneficially  upon  mankind  :  and  I  will  give  you  my  notion  of 
the  degree  in  which,  under  that  temper  and  those  principles, 
we  are  civilized,  negatively ;  that  is,  by  what  we  do  not,  not 
by  what  we  do. 

"  We  do  not,  then,  as  is  said  of  the  mouse  with  a  large  litter, 
starve  nine  of  our  children  to  over-feed  the  tenth. 

'*  We  do  not  impress  one  man  for  a  guinea,  or  hang  another 
for  a  shilling. 

"  We  do  not  interdict  any  portion  of  our  people  the  honour- 
able or  lucrative  trusts  of  our  country,  because  these  people 
do  not  eat  their  bread,  or  drink  their  wine,  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, according  to  a  certain  formula. 

"It  is  not  our  policy  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
below  the  means  of  his  subsistence,  that  lie  may  become  the 
more  dependent  for  it  on  our  bounty. 

"  Our  laws  are  not  so  framed  as  that  the  poorer  people  are 
necessarily  confined  to  the  same  district,  as  deer  to  the  same 
park. 

"  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirit  and  liardi- 
hood  of  our  people,  by  the' public  spectacle  of  executions, 
whippings,  pugilism,  or  bull-baiting. 
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"We  have  no  official  secret  how  to  keep  a  coach  out  of  a 
salary  that  would  hardly  find  the  incumbent  in  his  coat. 

"In  journeying  from  Dan  to  Bersheba,  we  are  not  called 
upon  at  every  step,  to  discharge  the  perquisites  of  hosts  of 
leeches  and  locusts. 

"I  might  go  on  with  the  enumeration,  but  perhaps  there  is 
already  enough  of  it  for  a  comparison,  to  any  one  inclined 
to  make  it,  betwixt  our  country,  and  that  of  your  friend." 

Mr.  Clymer  elsewhere  prosecutes  this  subject  :  "A  false 
notion,"  he  writes,  "has  got  abroad  that  congress  once  voted 
us  the  most  enlightened  people  on  earth,  which  has  given 
birth,  among  foreign  writers,  to  abundance  of  ridicule ;  but," 
continues  the  veteran  champion  of  our  rights,  '^arrogant  as 
any  such  pretensions  would  seem  to  them,  it  is  not  incapable 
of  some  defence.  What  is  the  highest  state  of  civilization  ? 
Is  it  indicated  by  a  superiority  in  literature,  by  greater  ex- 
cellence in  portrait-painting,  music,  or  oratory,  or  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  ?  Is  it  not  rather  by  the  best  practice  upon  the 
principles  most  promotive  of  tiie  good  of  mankind,  by  a  better 
adaptation  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  society  to  its  true 
interests,  and  by  such  tokens  as  show  the  improvement  of  the 
social  character  ?  If  this  be  true,  we  may  compare  in  civiliza- 
tion with  any  of  the  great  nations;  and  perhaps,  with  much 
advantage." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he  Avas 
its  warm  friend  and  admirer,  because  he  believed  that  it  af- 
forded the  prospect  of  emancipating  a  great  people  from 
political  bondage.  He  sympathized  with  them  in  their  cause, 
because  he  fondly  anticipated  that  they  were  about  to  imitate 
the  example  of  his  own  country.  He  was  interested  in  their 
incipient  exertions,  because  his  heart  was  capacious,  and  em- 
braced the  whole  human  race.  But  when  he  thought  that, 
instead  of  honestly  and  soberly  prosecuting  the  great  work 
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of  regeneration,  they  were  exciting  disturbances  abroad  and 
committing  atrocities  at  home,  he  abandoned  the  French  na- 
tion as  totally  unprepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty. 
He  pitied  their  levity  and  attributed  their  abasement  to  the 
miserable  government  under  which  their  minds,  and  those  of 
their  progenitors,  had  been  formed.  But  a  strong  bias  ever 
influenced  his  mind  in  favour  of  the  people  who  had  aided  us 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle ;  and  this  predilection  is  appa- 
rent in  many  of  his  writings.  From  among  the  various  ob- 
servations touching  the  French  revolution,  the  following  have 
been  selected  as  explanatory  of  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  it. 
"Burke  and  other  English  writers,  who  have  said  so  much 
against  the  French  revolution,  particularly  fix  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  equality,  confounding  that  of  condition  with  that  of 
rights.  The  former  figures  to  you  the  universal  levelling  of 
property,  which  must  forbid  every  one  to  retain  or  acquire 
more  than  his  proper  share,  involving  in  it  the  discourage- 
ment or  inutility  of  all  the  arts,  and  a  return  to  the  savage 
state.  This  representation  is  easily  perceived  to  be  false. 
As  to  the  other,  an  original  equality  of  rights,  who  does  not 
admit  the  justness  of  the  principle  in  the  abstract  ?  And  these 
writers,  in  the  blindness  of  their  rage,  do  not  see  that  it  is 
the  basis  of  English  liberty,  with  but  a  very  small  exception  ; 
for,  in  all  the  millions  composing  the  population  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  but  a  few  hundred  who  have  any  birth-right 
pre-eminence  over  their  fellow-men  ;  and  this  partial  distinc- 
tion is  not  made,  for  the  sake  of  the  abstract  principle,  but 
from  some  fancied  or  real  convenience  in  government.  A 
king  and  his  family,  and  the  peers  who  are  senators,  are  all 
who  have  their  hereditary  or  created  superiority ;  the  rest 
are  commoners,  and  are  treated  as  such  in  their  life  and  in 
their  death.     Now  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  king, 
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no  governmental  use  was  ever  pretended  for  any  privileged 
order." 

"The  early  interference  of  England  in  the  French  revo- 
lution has  been  the  real  source  of  the  evils  which,  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  have  so  much  afflicted  mankind  ;  for  it  has, 
in  its  consequences,  given  all  the  powers  of  the  land  to  France, 
and  of  the  seas,  to  herself.  Those  who  support  England  in 
this  fatal  policy,  have  pleaded  the  necessity  of  war,  as  the 
proper  antidote  to  the  French  revolutionary  piiuciples  ;  but 
where  was  the  necessity  of  war  to  keep  out  principles  that 
would  have  kept  out  themselves  from  the  odium  which  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people  had  been  taught  to  attach  to  them. 
Every  hundredth  man,  perhaps,  might  have  been  infected 
with  them,  but  that  man,  it  was  found,  could  be  easily  re- 
strained by  proclamation  or  persecution.  No  further  proof 
is  wanting  of  the  deceitfulness  of  this  pretence,  than  the 
ministerial  boast,  at  all  times,  that  their  war  was  highly 
popular — If  this  was  the  artificial,  what  was  the  natural 
ground  of  the  war  ?  nothing  more  than  that  of  any  former 
one,  the  national  hatred  always  entertained  against  France, 
and  the  occasion  so  favourable,  as  it  was  considered,  of  re- 
ducing the  power  of  an  ancient  rival.  But  at  the  time  when 
the  measure  of  war  was  first  conceived  by  England,  and  a 
thousand  circumstances  indicated  it  long  before  the  declara- 
tion, if  we  distinguish  between  the  conduct  of  the  revolution 
and  its  fundamental  principle,  were  those  principles  bad  ? 
We  are  bound,  in  fact,  to  consider  them  as  much  better  than 
those  of  the  English,  as  they  came  nearer  to  the  republican 
forms,  and  with  promises  more  favourable  to  liberty.  And, 
was  there  then  any  other  excitement  to  war  than  those  men- 
tioned, it  was  that  if  France  were  suffered  to  sit  quietly  down 
under  those  forms,  they  would  in  time  so  recommend  them- 
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selves,  as  to  be  models  for  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  hence 
might  be  the  fear  for  English  monarchy  and  aristocracy.'* 

Of  the  more  extended  and  laboured  essays  of  Mr.  Clymer 
we  can  only  speak  in  general  terms,  as  abounding  in  forcible 
argument,  judicious  reasoning  and  nervous  language.  His 
exculpation  of  the  political  character  of  Franklin, — his  re- 
marks on  the  French  revolution, — his  addresses  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, — and  his  various  political, 
literary,  and  scientific  essays, —  all  portray  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  soundness  of  his  understanding. 

Mr.  Clymer  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  morals,  and  a 
pure  heart.  Possessed  of  all  the  generous  and  social  virtues, 
his  benevolence  was  extensive  but  discriminating.  In  the 
family  circle,  and  in  friendly  intercourse,  he  appeared  to  pe- 
culiar advantage,  when  the  ardour  of  his  affections,  and  his 
warmth  of  feeling,  were  not  restrained  by  the  diffidence  which 
avoided  their  public  display.  His  sensibility  was  most  acute  : 
the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, for  a  long  time  embittered  his  existence,  and  the  loss  of 
another,  during  the  expedition  against  the  insurgents  in  the 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  occasioned  a  shock  so  lasting 
and  severe,  that  his  appointment  on  the  mission  to  Georgia  is 
supposed  to  have  been  conferred  by  the  executive,  with  the 
view  of  dissipating  his  sorrow. 

With  a  purity  of  morals  upon  which  calumny  itself  had 
never  sought  to  cast  a  blemish,  he  possessed  a  singular  idea 
of  the  bonds  which  generally  confine  mankind  within  the 
bounds  of  morality.  He  believed  that  it  was  more  a  sense  of 
honour,  than  the  moral  sense,  which  guarded  against  the  com- 
mission of  bad  actions,  because,  under  circumstances  where 
actions  intrinsically  bad  may  be  committed  witiiout  impeach- 
ment of  honour,  or  according  to  custom  or  i)ublic  sanction. 
Vol.  Ill B  b 
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they  are  very  readily  adopted.     He  advances  two  examples 
in  support  of  this  opinion. 

1.  A  merchant  in  Philadelphia  draws  upon  a  correspon- 
dent abroad,  who  is  indebted  to  him  ,•  the  correspondent  be- 
comes a  bankrupt,  and  the  bill  is  protested.  To  the  original 
misfortune  of  losing  the  debt,  a  secondary  one  is  added  of 
large  damages  to  the  purchaser  of  the  bill,  who  never  con- 
ceives that,  in  exacting  them  of  the  drawer,  he  violates  every 
principle  of  humanity  and  natural  equity. 

2.  Two  merchants  of  different  nations  are  in  the  habits  of 
friendly  and  useful  intercourse,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  as- 
sist eacli  other's  credit  to  the  utmost.  Let  but  a  war  be  de- 
clared between  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  they  privateer 
upon  each  other's  property  with  as  little  feeling  as  if  they  had 
been  personal  enemies. 

Mr.  Clymer  was  of  the  middle  size,  erect  in  his  person,  of 
a  fair  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  His  features 
were  strongly  marked  with  intelligence  and  benevolence.  He 
died  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1813,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  at  Morris- 
ville,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

He  was,  indeed,  an  invaluable  member  of  society,  whose 
loss  was  keenly  felt,  and  whose  memory  will  be  long  ciie- 
rished.  To  use  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Hopkinson, — 
at  different  periods  of  our  national  history,  from  the  first  bold 
step  which  was  taken  in  the  march  of  independence,  to  its 
full  and  perfect  consummation  in  the  establishment  of  a  wise 
and  effective  system  of  government,  whenever  the  virtue  and 
talents  of  our  country  were  put  in  requisition,  Mr.  Clymer 
was  found  with  the  selected  few  to  whom  our  rights  and  des- 
tinies were  committed.  When  posterity  shall  ponder  on  the 
declaration  of  July,  1776,  and  admire,  with  deep  amazement 
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and  veneration,  the  courage  and  patriotism,  the  virtue  and 
self-devotion,  of  the  deed,  they  will  find  the  name  of  Clymer 
there.  When  the  strength  and  splendour  of  this  empire  shall 
hereafter  he  displayed  in  the  fulness  of  maturity,  and  the  fu- 
ture politician  shall  look  at  that  scheme  of  government  hy 
which  the  whole  resources  of  a  nation  have  been  thus  brought 
into  action  ;  by  which  power  has  been  maintained,  and  liberty 
not  overthrown  ;  by  which  the  people  have  been  governed 
and  directed,  but  not  enslaved  or  oppressed ;  they  will  find 
that  Clymer  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  country  from 
whose  wisdom  and  experience  the  system  emanated. 
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Jambs  Smith,  of  York  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  per- 
haps the  most  eccentric  in  character  of  the  illustrious  men  that 
had  the  happiness  to  aifix  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Ireland  may  claim  the  honour  of  being  his  native  land  ; 
and  he  retained  to  the  latest  hours  of  a  protracted  life,  that 
openness  of  lieart  and  raciness  of  humour,  for  which  Irish- 
men are  often  remarkable,  but  united  with  the  regular  indus- 
try and  steady  virtues  that  were  improved  if  not  implanted  by 
his  American  education. 

The  date  of  his  birth  has  not  been  ascertained ;  it  was  a  se- 
cret which  he  carried  with  him  to  the  grave,  an  invincible  re- 
luctance to  reveal  his  age,  even  to  his  nearest  relatives  or 
most  confidential  friends,  being  one  of  his  peculiarities  which 
remained  after  he  had  long  survived  the  period  when  vanity 
or  interest  could  possibly  supply  a  motive  for  it. 

It  was  believed  by  some  members  of  his  family  that  he  was 
born  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  thirteen,  while  others 
would  place  that  event  eight  or  nine  years  later ; — the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  conjectures. 

At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  he  came  to  this  country  with 
his  father,  a  respectable  farmer,  who  brought  with  him  a  nu- 
merous offspring  to  find  a  home  in  the  new  world.     The  fa- 
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mily  adopted  a  residence  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  Susquchannaii, 
where  the  father,  after  seeing  his  surviving  cliildren  well  pro- 
vided for,  breathed  his  last  in  the  year  1761,  leaving  a  well 
deserved  reputation  for  benevolence  and  honesty. 

James  Smith,  the  subject  of  our  present  notice,  was  the  se- 
cond son,  and  was  placed  for  education  under  the  immediate 
care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Allison,  provost  of  the  college  at 
Philadelphia,  by  whose  instructions  he  so  far  profited  as  to 
acquire  a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  a  taste  for  classical  allusion  that  endured  to  the 
termination  of  his  life. 

He  also  became  skilful  in  surveying,  an  art  of  peculiar  use- 
fulness and  dignity  at  that  early  period,  when  enterprise  and 
capital  were  so  generally  directed  to  the  purchase  of  lands, 
and  when  no  man  without  some  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
the  compass  and  chain,  could  ascertain  his  own  or  his  neigh- 
bour's boundaries. 

With  these  preparatory  acquirements  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  either  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Cookson, 
or  of  his  elder  brotber,  who  had  become  a  practising  lawyer 
in  the  town  of  Lancaster,  but  died  in  early  manhood,  when 
James  had  scarcely  completed  his  pupillage. 

It  is  believed  tbat  he  did  not  attempt  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion at  Lancaster ;  but  immediately  after  his  brother's  death 
removed  far  into  the  woods,  and  established  himself,  in  the 
blended  character  of  a  lawyer  and  surveyor  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  site  of  Shippensburg.  The  propensity  to  buy 
wild  lands  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  the  inaccurate  sur- 
veys frequently  made  for  distant  purchasers,  had  already  be- 
gun to  operate  as  the  sources  of  abundant  litigation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  supplied  Mr.  Smith  with  very  active  occupa- 
tion at  this  early  period,  as  they  continued  to  do  until  he  final- 
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\y  relinquished  tlie  profession,  after  an  industrious  and  able 
exercise  of  it  during  nearly  sixty  years. 

After  a  few  years  passed  in  this  remote  situation,  he  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  flourishing  village  of  York,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  all  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  he  practised  his 
profession  there  with  great  credit  and  profit;  and  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  favourable  to  tranquillity  and  com- 
fort, for  he  was,  during  many  years,  the  only  lawyer  at  the 
place. 

It  was  in  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  fortunes  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Eleanor  xirmor,  of  New  Castle  ;  and  he  continued 
to  be  the  sole  practitioner  of  the  law  residing  at  York,  al- 
though Jasper  Yeates,  afterwards  the  distinguished  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  young  men, 
attended  the  courts  there,  as  Mr.  Smith  did  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties. 

In  the  year  1769,  Mr.  Hartley,  afterwards  a  colonel  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  made  the  second  lawyer  at  York  ;  but 
Mr.  Smith  retained  his  position  at  the  liead  of  the  bar,  and 
continued  a  career  of  uninterrupted  professional  assiduity  and 
success,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  was  quite  as  much  distin- 
guished for  his  powers  of  entertainment,  his  drollery,  liis  hu- 
morous stories,  and  his  love  of  conviviality,  as  for  his  talents 
and  success  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive  of  anecdotes,  and 
his  perception  of  the  ridiculous  quick  and  unerring.  With 
these  powers,  a  well  regulated  temper  and  great  benevolence, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  been  the  de- 
light of  the  social  circle,  should  have  inclined  to  the  com- 
pany of  younger  persons,  and  should  frequently  have  set 
the  court  house  as  well  as  the  tavern  bar  room  in  a  roar  of 
laughter. 
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Yet  though  he  loved  wine,  and  drank  much  of  it,  he  was 
never  known  to  be  intoxicated  ;  and  though  he  was  often  the 
cause  of  most  obstreperous  mirtb,  he  always  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  own  character. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  his  honour,  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  extravagant  sallies,  he  never  uttered,  nor 
permitted  in  his  presence,  a  jest  which  was  aimed  at  religion 
or  its  ministers.  He  was  indeed  a  communicant,  and  regu- 
larly attended  the  church  in  the  morning  of  every  Sabbath  ; 
but  could  with  diflSculty  be  persuaded  to  go  in  the  afternoon, 
being  accustomed  to  say,  in  a  manner  which  is  described  as 
irresistibly  comic,  that  a  second  sermon  in  the  same  day  al- 
ways put  the  first  one  entirely  out  of  his  head.  Few  of  his 
witticisms  have  been  remembered  ;  indeed  their  effect  seems 
to  have  depended  entirely  on  the  manner  and  accompanying 
circumstances.  A  gentleman  who  passed  a  part  of  the  year 
1773,  in  York,  thus  describes  his  peculiar  humour:  "The 
most  trivial  incident  from  his  mouth  was  stamped  with  his 
originality ;  and  in  relating  one  evening  how  he  had  been 
disturbed  in  his  office  by  a  cow,  he  gave  inconceivable  zest  to 
his  narration,  by  his  manner  of  telling  how  she  thrust  her 
nose  into  the  door  and  tliere  roared  like  a  Numidian  lion. 
"With  a  sufficiency  of  various  reading  to  furnish  him  with  ma- 
» terials  for  ridiculous  allusions  and  incongruous  combinations, 
he  was  never  so  successful  as  when  he  could  find  a  learned  pe- 
dant to  play  upon;  and  judge  Stedman,  when  mellow,  was 
best  calculated  for  his  butt:  the  judge  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man 
of  reading  and  erudition,  though  extremely  magisterial  and 
dogmatical  in  his  cups.  This  it  was  which  gave  point  to  the 
humour  of  Smith,  who,  as  if  desirous  of  coming  in  for  his 
share  of  the  glory,  w  bile  Stedman  was  in  full  display  of  his 
historical  knowledge,  never  failed  to  set  him  raving  by  some" 
monstrous  anachronism  ;   such,  for  instance,  as,  '^Don't  you 
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remember,  Mr.  Stedman,  that  terrible  bloody  battle  which 
Alexander  the  Great  fought  with  the  Russians  near  the  straits 
of  Babelmandel?"  "What,  sir!"  said  Stedman,  repeating 
with  ineffable  contempt,  *' which  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
with  the  Russians!  where,  mon,  did  you  get  your  chronolo- 
gy ?"  *'  I  think  you  will  find  it  recorded,  Mr.  Stedman,  in 
Thucydides  or  Herodotus."  On  another  occasion,  being  asked 
for  his  authority  for  some  enormous  assertion,  in  which  both 
space  and  time  were  fairly  annihilated,  with  unshaken  gra- 
vity he  replied,  **  I  am  pretty  sure  I  have  seen  an  account  of 
it,  Mr.  Stedman,  in  a  High  Dutch  almanack,  printed  at 
Jileepo"  his  drawling  way  of  pronouncing  Aleppo.  While 
every  one  at  table  was  holding  his  sides  at  the  expense 
of  the  judge,  he  on  his  part  had  no  doubt  that  Smith  was 
the  object  of  the  laughter,  as  he  was  of  his  own  unutterable 
disdain." 

But  a  time  was  approaching  when  distinction  was  to  be  ac- 
quired, and  eminence  maintained,  by  the  exercise  of  other 
talents  than  those  which  were  fitted  to  enliven  a  convivial  par- 
ty. The  clouds  of  war  already  lowered  on  the  horizon ;  and 
every  prominent  man  was  obliged  to  take  his  part  in  the  mo- 
mentous struggle. 

When  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  closing  the  port  of  Boston, 
the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  be- 
gan to  be  seen  and  understood  in  their  true  light,  as  irrecon- 
cilable without  concessions  not  likely  to  be  made  on  either  side, 
and  tending  manifestly  to  a  desperate  and  bloody  contest. 

The  prophetic  forebodings  of  Josiah  Quincy,  uttered  on  a 
preceding  occasion,  had  rung  through  the  land  like  the  sound 
of  an  alarm  bell,  **  We  must  be  grossly  ignorant,"  this  elo- 
quent patriot  had  said,  **of  the  importance  and  value  of  the 
prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
Vol.  III.— C  c 
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the  power  of  those  who  have  combined  against  us ;  we  must 
be  blind  to  that  malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge, 
which  actuate  our  enemies,  ])ublic  and  private,  abroad  and  in 
our  bosom,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without 
the  sharpest,  sharpest  conflicts,  ...  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
popular  resolves,  popular  liarangues,  popular  acclamations, 
and  popular  vapour  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider 
the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the  end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consi- 
der before  we  advance  to  those  measures  whicli  must  bring  on 
the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw." 

These  words  had  been  repeated  widely  through  the  colonies, 
and  to  all  reflecting  minds  the  same  thoughts  were  now  sug- 
gested by  this  vindictive  act  of  parliament.  The  example  of 
Virginia  was  gejierally  followed,  and  the  first  day  of  June, 
when  the  bill  was  to  go  into  operation,  was  devoted,  not  to  a 
mere  lieartless  observance  of  a  prescribed  solemnity,  but,  in 
sincerity  and  sober  apprehension,  to  a  serious  cultivation  of 
religious  and  patriotic  resolutions. 

Mr.  Smith  was  now  at  an  age  when  the  liability  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  thoughtless  ardour  and  enthusiasm  was  past. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  he  might  well  have  pleaded 
his  fulness  of  days  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding  all  active  parti- 
cipation in  the  contest.  In  the  successful  practice  of  the  le- 
gal profession,  possessed  of  considerable  property,  and  en- 
gaged in  extensive  iron-works  on  the  Codorus  creek,  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  devoting  himself  to  public  employments, 
and  every  thing  to  lose  if  the  efforts  of  the  resisting,  though 
not  yet  rebellious,  colonists  should  be  defeated. 

But  the  calls  of  pati-iotism  prevailed  with  him,  over  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  or  selfishness j  he  did  "look  to  the  end,'* 
he  "  weighed  and  considered,"  and  having  taken  his  part  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  his  country,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  active  exertions  in  the  cause. 
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Two  measures  of  defence  and  protection  had  been  suggested 
and  recommended  by  various  jjublic  meetings  in  Boston  and 
elsewh  tr.  and  now  occupied  much  attention  ;  these  were  an 
agreement  to  abstain  from  importing  any  goods  from  England, 
a  plan  evidently  very  ditiicult  of  complete  execution  ;  and  the 
assembling  of  a  general  congress  for  the  purpose  of  delibe- 
rating upon  some  common  scheme  of  action  to  be  recommended 
to  tiie  colonies. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all 
the  counties  with  a  view  to  collect  and  express  the  public  sen- 
timent on  these  subjects,  and  on  the  condition  of  public  affairs 
generally,  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  general  assembly. 
This  meeting,  called  the  ''  Committee  for  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,"  was  composed  entirely  of  men  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  colony,  and  among  them  James  Smith  took  his 
seat  as  one  of  three  delegates  from  the  county  of  York,  and 
was  aj)pointed  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
a  draught  of  instructions. 

The  instructions  reported  and  adopted  comprised  an  elabo- 
rate and  very  able  argument  upon  tiie  constitutional  powers 
of  parliament,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Dickenson  ;  which  was,  how- 
ever, separated  from  the  instructions  and  afterwards  published 
as  an  "essay,"  accompanied  with  learned  notes,  displaying 
remarkable  research  and  erudition. 

The  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  of  delegates  repre- 
senting the  qualified  voters  of  all  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  the  language  held  by  them  to  the  general  assembly 
\vhom  they  were  to  counsel  and  instruct,  exhibit  the  same  re- 
markable union,  apparent  in  most  of  the  public  proceedings 
at  this  period,  of  honest  unshakenattachment  to  the  king  and 
to  the  people  of  England,  with  tiie  clearest  understanding  of 
their  constitutional  rigiits  and  the  most  established  determina- 
tion to  preserve  them  at  every  hazard.    When  had  king  such 
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subjects  ?  When  was  faitliful  loyalty  so  discouraged  ?  *'  Our 
judgments,"  they  declared,  *'  and  affections  attach  us  with  in- 
violable loyalty  to  his  majesty's  person,  family  and  govern- 
ment;" and  further  they  resolved  that  an  unconstitutional  in- 
dependence on  the  parent  state  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  their 
principles.  But  they  declared  also  in  reference  to  the  power 
claimed  by  parliament,  "  of  right  to  bind  the  people  of  these 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  that  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  possibly  form  a  more  clear,  concise  and  comprehensive 
definition  and  sentence  of  slavery  than  those  expressions  con- 
tain. 

The  instructions  to  the  general  assembly  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  proper  number  of  persons  to  attend  a  con- 
gress of  deputies  from  the  several  colonies,  and  as  to  the  non- 
importation agreement  they  object  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  great  numbers  of  their  fellow  subjects  at  home,  for  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  entertain  tender  and  brotherly  aflfec- 
tions,  and  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  towards  his  majesty's 
government.  They  request,  however,  that  if  congress  should 
determine  on  such  a  measure,  the  deputies  to  be  appointed  by 
the  assembly,  might  be  told  to  cause  it  to  be  permanent  and 
binding  upon  all;  and  they  desire  that  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  sent  home  with  a  representation  of  the  grievances 
of  the  colonies. 

As  the  whole  tenor  of  the  '^  instructions"  is  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory, there  is  no  mention  of  armed  resistance,  except  in 
the  hint  that  if  Britain  shall  continue  to  persevere  in  her  pre- 
tensions, '*  either  the  colonists  will  sink  from  the  rank  of 
freemen  into  the  class  of  slaves,  or  if  they  have  strength  and 
virtue  enough  to  exert  themselves  in  striving  to  avoid  this 
perdition,  they  must  be  involved  in  an  opposition  dreadful 
tven  in  contemplation." 
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Jt  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Smith  was  cither  less  disposed 
than  a  majority  of  the  coVnmittee  to  entertain  '^tendtr  and 
brotherly  affection"  for  liis  fellow  subjects  in  Er gland,  and 
less  reluctant  to  adopt  a  measure  implying  "  disrespect  to  his 
majesty's  government,"  or  that  he  had  a  more  distinct  anti- 
cipation of  a  resort  to  the  logic  of  the  bayonet  than  the  com- 
mittee were  willing  to  avow  ;  since  he  employed  himself  on 
his  return  to  York  in  raising  and  drilling  a  volunteer  company, 
of  which  he  was  elected  the  captain. 

This  was  the  first  corps  of  volunteer  soldiers  organized  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  view  to  oppose  the  armies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  entitled  to  great  praise  for  this 
practical  and  efficient  exercise  of  patriotism,  by  which  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  contest,  indeed  several  months  before 
the  first  shedding  of  blood  at  Lexington,  he  set  an  example 
of  so  salutary  a  character. 

Neither  his  age  nor  his  previous  studies  or  habits  fitted 
him  particularly  for  military  life;  his  object  was  gained  when 
he  saw  corps  after  corps  organized  in  emulation  of  his  own, 
until  the  volunteer  force  of  Pennsylvannia  became  effective 
and  respectable.  When  his  company  had  increased  to  a  re- 
giment he  accepted  the  honorary  title  of  their  colonel,  leaving 
to  younger  men  the  duty  and  honour  of  the  actual  command. 

While  Mr.  Smith  was  thus  occupied  at  home,  the  first  con- 
gress was  held  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  eloquent  remon- 
strances which  they  addressed  to  the  people  and  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  if  ineffectual  as  to  their  professed  object,  were 
yet  most  affecting  and  powerful  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Americans;  and  if  they  did  not  serve  to  weaken  the  general 
attachment  to  the  royal  government  and  British  nation,  they 
at  least  confirmed  the  general  resolution  to  sacrifice  all  selfish 
considerations  and  maintain  their  rights  even  at  the  price  of 
war. 
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It  was  in  this  improved  tone  of  public  feeling  that  the 
''convention  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania"  met,  in 
January,  1775. 

Of  this  convention  Mr.  Smitli  was  a  member,  and  joined 
in  the  resolutions  ajiproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  continental 
congress,  and  promising  to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
non-importation  agreement  entered  into  and  recommended 
by  that  body.  He  also  concurred  in  the  spirited  declaration 
that  ''if  tlie  British  administration  should  determine  by  force 
to  effect  a  submission  to  the  late  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
parliament,  in  such  a  situation  we  hold  it  our  indispensable 
duty  to  resist  such  force,  and  at  every  hazard  to  defend  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America." 

It  may  be  remaiked  too,  as  an  indication  of  some  change 
in  the  prevailing  sentiment,  that  there  is  not  in  these  resolu- 
tions any  profession  of  attachment  to  the  king  or  royal 
family. 

Tiie  design  to  break  off  all  political  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  had  not,  however,  yet  been  avowed  in  any  public 
proceeding,  and  was  not,  by  any  means,  generally  entertained. 
But  it  could  not  but  be  present  to  the  minds  of  all  men  as  a 
possible  contingency,  and  much  more  was  meant  than  met 
the  ear  in  the  moderate  and  guarded  language  of  congress 
and  other  public  bodies,  when  a  determination  to  defend  and 
maintain  American  liberty  was  distinctly  declared. 

AYhile  the  long  cherished  sentiments  of  affection  towards 
the  king  and  respect  for  the  royal  government  were  daily 
weakened  by  fresh  proofs  of  a  determined  spirit  of  tyranny 
on  the  part  of  the  British  rulers;  efforts  were  made  on  the 
other  hand  to  discountenance  the  proceedings  of  congress, 
and  to  prevent  the  sober  minded  people  of  Pennsylvania 
from  being  carried  away  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  for 
liberty. 
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At  the  very  time  that  the  convention  at  Philadelpliia  were 
recommending  the  resistance  of  force  by  force,  anotlier  as- 
sembly held  in  the  same  town  and  possessing  perhaps  equal 
influence,  was  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  counteract  their 
schemes. 

A  meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers  residing  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  held  by  delegates  regularly  ap- 
pointed to  represent  them,  formed  this  anti-revolutionary 
congress,  which  met  in  the  month  of  January,  1775;  and  the 
Testimony  or  Address  which  they  published  called  upon  all 
the  members  of  that  powerful  and  numerous  society,  in  the 
two  colonies,  to  unite  in  abhorrence  of  all  such  writings  and 
measures  as  evidenced  a  desire  or  design  to  break  off  the 
happy  connexion  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  or 
to  interrupt  their  just  subordination  to  the  king. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect  this  effort  and  others 
made  at  the  same  time,  to  damp  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
colonies,  might  have  had  on  the  deliberations  of  the  new  con- 
gress, which  assembled  in  May  of  the  same  year,  if  the  sword 
had  not  in  the  mean  time  been  actually  drawn,  and  the  bloody 
affair  at  Lexington  had  not  occurred  just  in  season  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  even  the  peaceful  Pennsylvanians,  and 
loyal  inhabitants  of  New-York,  and  commit  the  colonies 
irretrievably  to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

The  Quaker  Testimony  certainly  had  no  effect  on  Mr. 
Smith;  he  was  rising  at  this  time  in  the  military  line  and 
had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  colonel,  but  was  not  ciiosen  a 
member  of  the  congress,  the  appointments  for  which  had  been 
made  before  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  had  given  so  decided 
and  warlike  a  character  to  the  dispute. 

Indeed,  colonel  Smith  was  at  tliis  time  an  ulira  in  whig:- 
gism;  republicanism  had  not  then  begun  to  be  avowed.  He 
was  half  a  year  at  least  in  advance  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
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"fellow-subjects"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  at  all  the  sort 
of  man  the  general  assembly  were  disposed  to  entrust  with 
the  important  and  delicate  task  of  "establishing  that  union 
and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  which 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
both." 

Such  were  the  expressed  objects  of  the  assembly  in  appoint- 
ing deputies  to  represent  the  colony  in  congress  ;  objects,  the 
successful  pursuit  of  which  seemed  to  require  the  exertions 
of  the  most  moderate  among  the  whigs,  aided  perhaps  by  the 
counsels  of  the  most  intelligent  among  the  tories. 

Such  a  selection,  therefore,  was  made  when  the  deputies  to 
this  congress  were  to  be  appointed,  that  it  happened  in  the 
following  year  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  vote  of 
this  colony  in  favour  of  independence ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  influential  patriots  to  exert  their  energies  with 
unceasing  effort,  in  order  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion 
to  bear  upon  the  general  assembly,  so  as  to  stimulate  that  too 
pacific  body,  as  well  as  some  of  their  representatives  in  the 
continental  congress,  into  a  course  conformable  to  the  desires 
of  the  fiiends  of  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  the  spirited  measures  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress during  the  summer,  in  the  organization  of  a  continental 
army,  and  the  appointment  of  Washington  to  the  command 
of  all  the  continental  forces,  "  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  the 
defence  of  American  liberty ;"  and  notwithstanding  too  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  recent  tragedy  at  Lexington,  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  the  destruction  of  Falmouth,  the  cap- 
ture of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  the  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Montgomery  in  Canada,  still  a  final  separation  from 
Great  Britain  was  by  no  means  generally  looked  to  as  an 
inevitable  or  desirable  termination  of  the  contest. 
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Aftairs  were  manifestly  tending  to  a  crisis,  which  could 
v)nly  leave  unconditional  submission  as  the  alternative  of  in- 
dependence, yet  the  word  that  was  in  every  one's  mind  seem- 
ed too  portentous  to  be  openly  expressed  ;  and  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  state  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject 
might  have  remained  longer  a  matter  of  conjecture,  if  the 
opponents  of  separation  had  not  chosen  to  bring  it  to  a  de- 
cisive test. 

In  November,  1775,  the  general  assembly  made  a  re-ap- 
pointment of  their  delegates,  with  the  addition  of  three  new 
members ;  instructing  them,  however,  that  *'  though  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  British  parliament  and  adminis- 
tration have  compelled  us  to  resist  their  violence  by  force  of 
arms ;  yet  we  strictly  enjoin  you,  that  you,  in  behalf  of  this 
colony,  dissent  from  and  utterly  reject  any  proposition, 
should  such  be  made,  that  may  cause  or  lead  to  a  separa- 
tion from  our  mother  country,  or  a  change  ot  this  form  of 
government." 

This  decided  stand  against  independence,  assumed  by  so 
respectable  an  assembly,  roused  its  friends  to  immediate  and 
active  exertions ;  and  among  them,  colonel  Smith  was  not 
the  least  zealous  and  efficient.  The  general  assembly  was 
assailed  with  petitions  and  remonstrances,  calling  for  a  re- 
vocation of  their  instructions,  which  were  denounced  as  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  separate 
Pennsylvania  from  the  other  colonies.  These  applications 
were  entirely  unavailing ;  and  the  assembly — encouraged, 
perhaps,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Maryland  convention,  who 
declared  early  in  December,  that  they  were  not  and  never 
had  been  desirous  of  independence— refused  positively  to 
rescind  the  instructions. 

It  was  plain  that  if  this  example  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  colonies,  and  the  delegates  in  congress  should  act  ift 
Vol.  Ill D  d 
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obedience  to  these  views,  the  contest  must  become  at  once 
hopeless,  and  entire  submission  to  the  British  power  must 
speedily  follow. 

The  advocates  of  independence  in  Pennsylvania  had  now 
an  arduous  task  to  perform,  but  they  persevered  against 
every  discouragement.  Early  in  the  year  1776,  the  Quaker 
Testimony  was  renewed  against  the  war,  and  the  assembly 
of  South  Carolina  declared,  in  an  address  to  governor  Rut- 
ledge,  that  they  still  desired  an  accommodation  with  the  royal 
government. 

The  attitudes  thus  assumed  by  the  colonies  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  were  extremely  disheart- 
ening to  the  friends  of  liberty;  but  colonel  Smith  and  the 
patriots  with  whom  he  acted,  very  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
to  learn  that  North  Carolina  had  expressly  empowered  her 
delegates  to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  independence,  and 
that  Massachusetts  had  resolved  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
colony  would  support  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  such  a 
measure  if  congress  should  think  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Accordingly  congress  did  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  adopt  a 
resolution  which  was  in  spirit,  though  not  in  terms,  a  decla- 
ration of  independence.  Previous  to  this  time  all  the  public 
acts  of  that  body  had  recognized  the  king  as  entitled  to  en- 
tire respect  and  loyalty,  but  directed  their  complaints  and 
menaces  solely  against  the  ministry  and  the  parliament. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  war  was  openly  declared  against 
the  king,  and  all  ideas  of  reconciliation  were  publicly  dis- 
claimed. 

This  important  resolution,  after  reciting  the  acts  of  tyranny 
committed  and  meditated  by  "  his  Britannic  majesty,"  de- 
clares that  it  appeared  "  absolutely  irreconcilable  to  reason 
and  good  conscience,  for  the  people  of  these  colonies  now  to 
take  the  oaths  and  affirmations  necessary  for  the  support  of 
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any  government  wider  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority  under 
the  said  crown  sliould  be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  power 
of  government  exerted  under  Xho^  power  of  the  people  of  these 
colonies,"  &c. 

The  resolution  concludes  with  a  recommendation  to  the 
several  colonies  to  "  adopt  such  governments  as  shall  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  best  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular 
and  America  in  general." 

This  decisive  measure  removed  the  difficulties  which  had 
embarrassed  the  course  of  the  whigs  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
government  of  the  colony  being  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
Assembly,  they  had  been  left  with  no  other  resource  than  to 
excite  such  a  universal  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  liberty  as 
might  induce  the  assembly  to  change  their  vote,  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  conventions 
of  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  outstripping,  in  the 
race  of  patriotism  and  courage,  the  very  colony  within  whose 
limits  the  congress  was  sitting,  and  that  colony  indeed  not 
only  backward  in  the  cause,  but  pledged  by  her  constituted 
authorities  against  emancipation. 

But  a  way  was  now  opened  for  them  to  proceed  unshackled 
by  such  pledge,^ — an  opportunity  was  given  for  creating  a 
power  paramount  to  the  general  assembly,  competent  to  su- 
persede its  acts,  and  to  place  Pennsylvania  in  the  attitude 
which  it  behoved  her  to  assume. 

Accordingly,  only  five  days  after,  a  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  was  held  in  front  of  the  very  build- 
ing in  which  congress  was  deliberating  on  plans  of  resistance : 
the  resolution  of  the  fifteenth  of  May  was  read  and  approved 
by  hearty  acclamations  ;  the  instructions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly to  the  delegates  in  congress  were  also  jread  and  as 
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loudly  condemned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  invite  a  provinciai 
conference  to  meet  with  as  little  delay  as  was  possible,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  establishing  a  new 
government  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  this  conference  of  committees,  vvliich  assembled  at 
Carpenter's  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  colonel  Smith  was  an  active  and  distinguished  mem- 
ber. 

It  is  observable,  that  so  much  had  the  military  spirit  ex- 
tended itself  by  this  time,  that  of  the  ninety-six  members,  ge- 
nerally men  of  professional  or  agricultural  pursuits,  more 
than  half  bore  the  title  of  colonel,  major,  or  captain. 

The  meeting  was  in  fact  composed  entirely  of  decided 
whigs,  and  their  proceedings  were  entirely  harmonious  ;  but 
a  part  of  the  necessity  of  their  assembling  had  been  obviated  ; 
the  general  assembly  had  given  way  to  the  force  of  public 
sentiment,  and  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  confer- 
ence^  had  rescinded  their  obnoxious  instructions.  This  vote 
was  equivalent  to  an  instruction  or  request  that  the  delegates 
would  vote  for  independence,  and  seems  so  to  have  been  consi- 
dered by  the  conference,  who,  in  consequence,  did  not  take 
any  further  step  in  that  particular  matter.  The  determination 
had  indeed  now  become  universal  to  adopt  the  measure  when 
it  should  be  proposed  :  the  resolution  of  congress  disclaiming 
the  authority  of  the  king  had  in  effect  left  little  more  than  a 
formality  to  be  performed,  in  an  actual  declaration  or  mani- 
festo ;  and  the  colony  of  Virginia  had  put  an  end  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  much  further  doubt  on  the  subject,  by  instructing 
her  delegates  to  propose  and  advocate  such  a  declaration. 

The  resolution  in  favour  of  issuing  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  introduced  in  congress  by  Mr.  Lee,  of 
Virginia,  on  the  seventh  of  June ;  it  encountered  more  serious 
opposition  than  had  been  anticipated.     The  objections  urged 
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were  not  applied  to  the  principle  of  the  measure  itself,  but  to 
its  expediency  just  at  that  time ;  many  of  the  members  who 
were  fully  determined  tliat  such  a  declaration  should  be  issued 
at  a  proper  season,  were  still  of  opinion  that  greater  prepa- 
rations for  war  should  first  be  made,  as  the  immediate  effect 
would  be  to  stimulate  the  British  government  to  more  strenu- 
ous hostility. 

Nor  was  this  prudence  confined  to  the  members  of  congress ; 
the  Maryland  convention  had,  by  a  very  recent  vote,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  the  preceding 
December,  against  a  separation  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York  had  returned  a  very  cold 
and  discouraging  answer  to  an  address  of  a  committee  of 
mechanics  that  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  in- 
structing the  New  York  members  to  vote  for  independence. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the  con- 
ference to  add  the  weight  of  their  influence,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  day  of  June,  (for  Sunday 
shone  no  Sabbath  day  to  these  indefatigable  patriots,)  a  young 
man  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ornaments  of  the  American  nation,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  draught  a  resolution  *'  declar- 
ing the  sense  of  the  conference  with  respect  to  an  indepen- 
dence of  this  province  from  the  crown  and  parliament  oi 
Great  Britain." 

The  mover  of  this  resolution  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
it  was  seconded  by  colonel  Smith,  who  were  ai)pointcd,  with 
the  chairman,  Tliomas  M'Kean,  to  compose  the  committee. 

The  next  morning  the  committee  met  and  prepared  a  de- 
claration which  was  reported  in  the  afternoon,  read  a  first 
and  second  time  by  special  order,  unanimously  approved. 
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signed  by  all  the  members,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
congress  the  following  day. 

This  spirited  paper  recites  that  George  the  third,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  British  constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity,  had,  by  an  accumulation  of  oppression  unpa- 
ralleled in  history,  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  this,  with  the 
other  American  colonies,  from  his  protection ;  had  paid  no 
regard  to  ''any  of  our  numerous  petitions  for  a  redress  of 
our  complicated  grievances,  but  hath  lately  purchased  foreign 
troops  to  assist  in  enslaving  us  ;  and  hath  excited  the  savages 
of  this  country  to  carry  on  a  war  against  us.  as  also  the  ne- 
groes to  imbue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  masters  in 
a  manner  unpractised  by  civilized  nations ;  and  hath  lately 
insulted  our  calamities  by  declaring  that  he  will  show  us  no 
mercy  till  he  has  reduced  us.  And  whereas  the  obligations 
of  allegiance  (being  reciprocal  between  a  king  and  his  sub- 
jects) are  now  dissolved  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  by  the 
despotism  of  the  said  king,  insomuch  that  it  now  appears 
that  loyalty  to  him  is  treason  against  the  good  people  of  this 
country  ;  and  whereas  not  only  the  parliament,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  too  many  of  the  people  of  Great  Britian 
have  concurred  in  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  proceedings 
against  us,  and  whereas  the  public  virtue  of  this  colony  (so 
essential  to  its  liberty  and  happiness)  must  be  endangered  by 
a  future  political  union  with,  or  dependence  on,  a  crown  and 
nation  so  lost  to  justice,  patriotism  and  magnanimity.*'  There- 
fore, the  resolution  proceeded  to  assert  that  "the  deputies  of 
Pennsylvania  assembled  in  the  conference  unanimously  de- 
clare their  willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  the  congress 
declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  independent  states  : 
and  that  they  call  upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  appeal  to 
the  great  Arbiter  and  Governor  of  the  empires  of  tlie  world 
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to  witness  that  this  declaration  did  not  originate  in  ambition, 
or  in  an  impatience  of  lawful  anthority,  but  that  tbey  arc 
driven  to  it  in  obedience  to  the  first  principles  of  nature,  by 
the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  the  aforesaid  king  and  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  as  the  only  possible  measure  left 
to  preserve  and  establish  our  liberties  and  to  transmit  them 
inviolate  to  posterity." 

This  paper,  although  prepared  in  extreme  liastc,  the  ap- 
pointment of  tiie  conimittee  being  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
the  report  being  made  the  very  next  day,  comprises  neverthe- 
less, nearly  all  the  topics  which  are  touched  with  more  po- 
lished phraseology  in  the  declaration  adopted  by  congress  on 
the  fourth  of  July  ensuing,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  reso- 
lution may  be  considered  as  the  rough  draught. 

The  very  same  day  that  this  eloquent  and  manly  resolution 
was  reported  and  adopted,  another  and  not  less  important 
task,  of  a  similar  kind,  was  devolved  on  colonel  Smith,  and 
his  young  friend  Dr.  Rush. 

The  congress  had  passed  a  vote  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  an  army  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  men,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  for  the  protection  of  Phila(felphia,  but 
the  general  assembly  had  suddenly  and  wnexpcctedly  broken 
up,  finding  their  functions  likely  to  be  very  shortly  taken  out 
of  their  hands,  without  having  made  any  provision  for  carry- 
ing the  plan  into  effect. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  conference,  as  the 
only  body  of  men  that  could  be  considered  as  representing 
the  people,  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  volunteers, 
or  "associators,"  as  they  were  then  styled,  and  to  induce 
them  to  organize  the  camp  without  any  other  requisition  than 
this  informal  call  of  their  country. 

For  this  duty  colonel  Smith,  Dr.  Rush,  and  colonel  Bayard 
were  selected,  and  the  day  following  their  appointment  they 
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reported  the  <'  address  to  the  associators"  which  was  adopted. 
The  paper  thus  prepared  was  of  course  intended  for  pub- 
lication, and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  committee  at  this  time, 
more  than  a  v.  ei>k  before  the  vote  was  taken  in  congress,  chose 
to  consider  the  question  of  independence  as  decided,  and  all 
possibility  of  reconciliation  with  the  royal  government  as 
entirely  at  an  end. 

«'  W<'  need  not  remind  you,"  such  is  the  language  addressed 
to  the  volunteers,  "  that  you  are  now  furnished  with  new  mo- 
tives to  animate  and  support  your  courage.  You  are  not 
about  to  contend  against  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in  order 
to  displace  one  set  of  villains  to  make  room  for  another. 
Your  arms  will  not  be  enervated  in  the  day  of  battle  with 
the  reflection  that  you  are  to  risk  your  lives  or  shed  your  blood 
for  a  British  tyrant,  or  that  your  posterity  will  have  your 
work  to  do  over  again  :  You  are  about  to  contend  for  perma- 
nent freedom,  to  be  supported  by  a  government  which  will  be 
derived  from  yourselves,  and  which  will  have  for  its  object 
not  the  emolument  of  one  man,  or  class  of  men  only,  but  the 
safety,  liberty  and  happiness  of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity. We  call  upon  you,  therefore,  by  the  respect  and 
obedience  which  are  due  to  the  authority  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies, to  concur  in  this  important  measure.  The  present  cam- 
paign will  probably  decide  the  fate  of  America.  It  is  now 
in  your  power  to  immortalize  your  names  by  mingling  your 
achievements  with  the  events  of  the  year  1776,  a  year  which 
we  hope  w  ill  be  famed  in  the  annals  of  history  to  the  end  of 
time,  for  establishing  on  a  lasting  foundation  the  liberties  of 
one  quarter  of  the  globe.  Remember  the  honour  of  our  colony 
is  at  stake.  Should  you  desert  the  common  cause  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  the  glory  you  have  acquired  by  your  former 
exertions  of  strength  and  virtue  will  be  tarnished,  and  our 
friends  and  brethren  who  are  now  acquiring  laurels  in  the 
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most  remote  parts  of  America  will  reproach  us,  and  blush  to 
own  themselves  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
there  are  other  motives  before  you  ;  your  houses,  your  fields, 
the  legacies  of  your  ancestors,  or  tlie  dear  bought  fruits  of 
your  own  industry,  and  your  liberty,  now  urge  you  to  the 
field.  These  cannot  plead  with  you  in  vain,  or  we  might  point 
out  to  you  further,  your  wives,  your  children,  your  aged  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  who  now  look  up  to  you  for  aid,  and  hope 
for  salvation  in  this  day  of  calamity,  only  from  the  instru- 
mentality of  your  swords." 

The  number  of  **  assoclators"  in  Pennsylvania  was  very 
large — according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Penn,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  house  of  lords,  they  amounted  to  a  volun- 
teer force  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

This  calculation  is,  however,  to  be  taken  with  such  allow- 
ance as  will  preclude  the  idea  of  that  number  of  soldiers 
actually  organized  and  equipped.  The  arms  were  deficient 
in  quality  and  amount,  the  battalions  were  scattered  through- 
out the  colony,  the  whole  operations  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  besides  professional  avocations,  must  have 
been  interrupted  if  the  associators  had  been  mustered  and 
marched  to  battle. 

The  spirit  that  was  excited  and  kept  alive  by  the  system  of 
enrolling  so  large  a  portion  of  the  effective  force  of  the  pro- 
vince in  the  list  of  volunteers,  contributed  nevertheless,  and 
in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  place  Pennsylvania  on  the 
side  of  independence,  and  to  keep  her  firm  in  the  cause  after 
her  territory  had  become  tlie  theatre  of  war,  and  her  capital 
had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy. 

To  tlie  creation  of  this  invaluable  spirit,  which  filled  the 
province  with  citizen-soldiers,  colonel  Smith  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  mainly  instrumental,  by  offering  the  earliest  ex- 
ample of  tlie  formation  of  volunteer  companies  ;  and  he  now 
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had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  heneficial  consequences  of 
his  efforts. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  conference,  in  the  last  week 
of  June,  lie  returned  to  York,  and  had  a  short  interval  of 
time  to  devote  to  his  clients  and  his  iron  works,  both  of  which 
had  been  necessarily  neglected  while  his  attention  was  occu- 
pied by  public  affairs. 

It  was,  however,  a  period  during  which  no  man  that  had 
taken  so  active  an  interest  in  the  great  contest,  could  be  much 
at  ease,  or  very  capable  of  attention  to  private  concerns. 

The  declaration  of  independence  w^as  known  to  have  been 
proposed  in  congress,  and  to  be  under  discussion  there  until 
the  second  day  of  July,  when  the  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
measure  adopted. 

This  event,  although  so  momentous  in  its  character  and 
consequences,  was  received  with  remarkable  coolness  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia ;  it  in  fact  excited  no  surprise.  The 
colonics  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  had  already,  by  public 
acts,  expressed  their  determination  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
question  was  known  to  be  merely  one  of  now  or  hereafter — 
of  accelerating  or  delaying — the  Rubicon  was  reached,  and 
with  more  or  less  hesitancy  was  certainly  to  be  passed. 

The  Philadelphia  newspapers  of  third  of  July,  merely  an- 
nounced, in  a  part  of  their  pages  that  is  by  no  means  conspi- 
cuous, that  '' yesterday  the  continental  congress  declared  the 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  states." 

This  simple  annunciation,  unaccompanied  W'ith  comment, 
applause  or  preface,  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  transac- 
tions in  the  history  of  man,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  newspa- 
j)ers  ])rinted  at  the  very  place  of  its  occurrence,  and  is  a 
curious  cliaracteristic  of  tlie  cool  and  imperturbable  temper 
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that  prevailed  among  the  whigs  throughout  the  \Nh<)le  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

In  York  county,  the  intelligence  of  this  event,  and  the  de- 
claration itself,  which  followed  in  two  days  after,  weie  re- 
ceived just  in  time  to  give  additional  interest,  hut  more  com- 
plete unanimity  to  their  election  of  members  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  to  assemble  on  the  fifteenth,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  constitution  and  plan  of  government  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  was  now  a  season  for  the  timorous,  and  for  those  wlio 
loved  their  ease  and  valued  their  personal  safety,  to  seek  ex- 
cuses for  staying  at  home,  and  leaving  the  peril  and  the  la- 
bour of  public  life  to  such  as  cared  more  for  their  counti-y  and 
her  freedom,  and  less  for  their  own  private  property  and 
lives. 

The  army  of  general  Clinton,  which  had  successively  me- 
naced New  York,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  had  now 
made  an  intelligible  demonstration  of  an  intended  attack  on 
Charleston,  while  sir  William  Howe  had  brought  a  very  large 
army  to  Staten  Island. 

The  w^ar  began  now  to  look  extremely  soious ;  that 
"  sharpest,  sharpest  conflict,"  predicted  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
was  now  impending,  and  no  one  could  tell  how  soon  his  own 
fields  and  threshold  might  become  the  scene  of  the  carnage  of 
his  own  relatives  and  friends. 

The  intelligence  from  England  was  also  extremely  discou- 
raging ;  the  ministry  had  carried  their  headlong  zeal  so  far 
as  to  be  guilty  of  the  absurd  extravagance  of  furnisliing  ge- 
neral Gage's  army  at  Boston  with  live  cattle,  hay,  and  even 
firewood  from  England,  rather  than  risk  their  being  cut  off 
by  the  rebels  from  the  acquisition  of  these  bulky  but  neces- 
sary supplies.  The  ministerial  majorities  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  had  nut  diminished,  notwithstanding  the  lincon- 
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stitutional  project  of  hiring  foreign  troops  had  been  avowed, 
and  the  contracts  with  the  German  princes  were  actually 
made.  The  eloquent  addresses  of  congress  to  the  king  and 
the  people  had  met  with  a  cold  reception,  and  every  thing  be- 
spoke a  resolute  and  severe  determination  to  exert  the  whole 
power  of  Britain,  in  a  mighty  effort  to  reduce  tlie  refractory 
colonies  to  subjection. 

Colonel  Smith  was  not  deterred  by  these  formidable  con- 
siderations from  pursuing  the  course  into  which  his  patriotism 
had  impelled  him.  Nor  was  he  induced  by  the  pressing  claims 
of  his  private  affairs,  to  withdraw  his  services  from  his  coun- 
try ;  although  his  practice  could  not  but  suffer  by  his  conti- 
nued absence,  and  his  iron  works  had  become  in  his  absence 
a  very  unprofitable  business. 

He  was,  however,  elected  a  member  of  the  convention,  and 
did  not  decline  serving,  but  attended  at  the  meeting  in  Pliila- 
delphia  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  July. 

This  convention  was  assembled  for  the  expressed  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  constitution  for  Pennsylvania,  now  no 
longer  a  colony  or  a  province,  but  become  an  independent 
state ;  it  is  a  circumstance,  however,  curiously  characteristic 
of  the  practical  and  business-like  habits  of  the  public  bodies 
of  that  period,  that  the  first  resolution  adopted  by  them,  af- 
ter choosing  Dr.  Franklin  for  their  president,  was  a,n  earnest 
recommendation  to  the  committee  of  safety  that  they  should 
take  immediate  measures  for  procuring  all  the  lead  used  in 
spouts,  clock  weights,  ornaments  of  houses,  or  other  form, 
and  turning  it  into  bullets  without  delay. 

The  first  important  committee  that  they  appointed,  was 
*'  to  make  an  essay  for  a  declaration  of  rights  for  this  state ;" 
— colonel  Smith  was  chosen  a  member  :  and  before  the  com- 
mittee had  time  to  perform  the  difficult  duties  of  tiieir  ap- 
pointment, other  and  not  less  important  responsibilities  were 
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devolved  on  him.  On  the  twentieth  of  July,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  nine  members  of  congress,  and  colonel 
Smith  was  one  of  the  nine  elected ;  but  he  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count abandon  his  seat  in  the  convention,  nor  cease  to  take  an 
active  participation  in  its  deliberations.  On  the  twenty-third, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  delicate  task  of  preparing  an  ordinance,  declaring  what 
should  be  high  treason  and  misprision  of  treason  against  the 
state,  and  what  punishments  ought  to  be  inflicted  for  these 
offences ;  and  also  an  ordinance  declaring  the  punishment  for 
counterfeiting  paper  bills  of  credit  issued  by  congress,  or  by 
the  late  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  or  any  other  of  the  states, 
and  how  far  such  bills  of  credit  ought  to  be  a  legal  tender. 

The  very  next  day  this  committee  reported  on  all  these 
subjects.  The  proposed  ordinance  respecting  treason,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  convention,  is  remarkable  for  the  mild- 
ness of  its  penal  inflictions.  At  this  period  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed,  the  committee  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  capital 
punishment,  even  for  that  crime  which  in  most  ages  and 
countries  has  been  visited — as  it  is  even  now  in  some  of  the 
most  civilized  nations — not  only  with  loss  of  life,  but  with 
death  aggravated  by  circumstances  of  torture  to  the  sufferer, 
or  insult  to  his  remains,  and  total,  unsparing  ruin  to  his  fa- 
mily. 

It  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  honour  of  colonel  Smith  and 
his  associates  in  that  committee,  that  they  had  the  wise 
humanity  to  propose,  and  the  convention  to  approve,  a 
scheme  of  penal  law  on  this  subject  distinguished  by  its  mild- 
ness and  mercy. 

Treason,  which  was  to  consist  in  levying  war  against  the 
state  or  adhering  to  its  enemies  or  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States,  was  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  goods  and  estate, 
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and  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  the  duration  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

Misprision  of  treason  was  to  cause  only  a  forfeiture  of  one 
third  part  of  the  offender's  property,  and  a  similar  imprison- 
ment. But  it  was  also  magnanimously  and  humanely  enact- 
ed, that  in  case  of  a  conviction  for  treason  the  court  should 
possess  a  discretionary  power  to  apply  any  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  forfeited  property  to  the  support  of  the  offen- 
der's wife  and  children.  The  benign  wisdom  of  this  provi- 
sion cannnot  be  too  highly  praised,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite 
particular  admiration  when  the  period  of  its  enactment,  in 
the  midst  of  the  exasperation  of  civil  War,  is  considered. 

As  to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  bills  of  credit  to  be 
issued  by  congress  or  any  one  of  the  states,  the  committee 
did  not  deem  any  such  lenity  expedient.     Misguided  men 
might  join  the  enemy  through  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  old 
attachments  to  the  king  and  nation,  which  all  the  colonists  had 
so  recently  looked  upon  as  legitimate  objects  of  loyalty  and 
regard — and  yet  no  absolute  depravity  of  the  moral  sense  be 
shown  by  such  conduct.     To  be  a  tory,  and  actively  so,  in- 
dicated a  want  of  patriotism,  a  defect  of  understanding  and 
correct  principle,  but  did  not  necessarily  imply  a  total  base- 
ness of  heart ;  but  a  man  that  would  commit  a  forgery  must 
be  wholly  abandoned  to  crime,  and  could  not  plead  ignorance 
or  prejudice  in  mitigation  of  his  villany.     The  whole  com- 
munity is,  also,  deeply  interested,  at  all  times,  in  protecting 
the  circulating  medium,  whether  it  be  metallic  or  paper,  from 
extensive  forgeries  ;  the  policy  of  the  British  government  is 
well  known  to  be  unbending  on  this  subject,  and  the  utmost 
severity  and  certainty  of  punishment  has  always  in  that  coun- 
try awaited  offences  against  the  current  coin  and  government 
securities. 
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The  necessity  of  this  severity  is  its  justification  ;  but  an- 
other part  of  the  report  of  this  committee  may  be  considered 
as  more  equivocal  in  the  prudence  cr  propriety  of  its  sug- 
gestions. It  was  proposed  to  declare  the  bills  of  credit  is- 
sued by  congress  or  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  a  legal  tender 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  modern  doctrines  of  political  economy  and  political 
justice  would  condemn  this  measure  without  qualification. 
The  circumstances]of  the  period  were,  however,  peculiar,  and 
excuse,  if  they  do  not  justify,  such  a  provision. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the 
arguments  in  support  or  those  in  reprobation  of  this  act  of 
legislation,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  colonel  Smith  exerted  him- 
self both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  convention  to  procure 
its  adoption. 

A  resolution  that  was  adopted  about  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned both  as  indicative  of  tlie  simplicity  and  real  devotion 
to  business  which  marked  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, and  as  affording  an  example  that  at  the  present  day 
might  perhaps  be  advantageously  adopted  in  many  dignified 
deliberative  assemblies.  This  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
of  seven  shillings  and  six  pence  for  absence  from  tlie  house 
half  an  hour  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  or  for  leaving  the 
house  without  permission  ;  and  an  additional  fine  of  ten  shil- 
lings on  each  absent  member  when  a  quorum  did  not  attend. 

On  the  ninth  of  August  we  find  colonel  Smith  appointed 
one  of  a  new  committee  to  report  aa  ordinance  for  appointing 
"'conservators  of  the  peace,"  in  various  counties;  a  new 
name  for  "justices  of  the  peace,"  and  perhaps  more  appro- 
priate ;  but  the  attempt  thus  to  introduce  a  novel  title  for  a 
kind  of  magistrates  whose  functions  were  well  understood 
under  their  ancient  designation,  did  not  succeed,  the  inclina- 
tion being  very  general  to  make  no  more  alteration  in  the 
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fasliions  of  administering  the  law  than  the  great  political 
change  that  had  just  occurred  rendered  indispensable. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  ^'  Declaration  of  Rights"  was 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  the  convention  ;  a  paper  re- 
marliable  for  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  republicanism 
which  had  been  only  hinted  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. 

"  That  the  people  of  this  state  have  the  sole,  exclusive  and 
inherent  right  of  governing  and  regulating  the  internal  po- 
lice of  the  same. 

"  That  all  power  being  originally  inherent  in,  and  conse- 
quently derived  from  the  people,  therefore  all  officers  of  go- 
vernment, whether  legislative  or  executive,  are  their  trustees 
and  servants,  and  at  all  times  accountable  to  them. 

**  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  thecom- 
mon  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or 
community,  and  not  for  the  particular  emolument  or  advan- 
tage of  any  single  man,  family,  or  set  of  men,  who  are  a 
part  only  of  that  community  ;  and  that  the  community  hath 
an  indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indispensable  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  government  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  by 
that  community  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

*'  That  all  elections  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  all  freemen 
having  a  sufficient  evident  common  interest  with,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  community,  have  a  right  to  elect  officers,  or  be 
elected  into  office." 

These  are  among  the  truly  republican  doctrines  asserted  in 
this  declaration  ;  and  thus  early  was  universal  suffrage  pro- 
claimed as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Pennsylvanian  policy. 
The  frame  of  government  which  accompanied  the  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  was  adopted  with  it,  did  not  receive  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  colonel  Smith,  but  as  an  experi- 
ment, it  could  do  no  harm,  and  the  people  were  at  all  times 
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competent  to  change  it.  He  therefore  concurred  in  the  vote 
which  estahlished  the  constitution  marked  hy  the  peculiarity 
of  a  legislative  body  not  divided  into  two  horiscs,  and  an  exe- 
cutive power  to  be  held  by  a  council,  the  head  of  which  was 
merely  nominal  :  the  inconveniences  of  which  plan  were  found 
so  considerable  after  a  trial  of  several  years,  as  to  induce  a 
change  and  the  passing  to  an  opposite  extreme,  investing  the 
whole  executive  power  in  one  magistrate  witli  less  check  or 
control  upon  his  functions  than  has  been  thought  expedient  in 
any  other  state  of  the  union. 

After  a  laborious  session  of  six  weeks  the  convention  dis- 
solved itself,  having  enacted  several  very  important  ordi- 
nances, besides  preparing  tlie  new  form  of  government  and 
giving  constant  attention  to  the  part  which  Pennsylvania 
could  contribute  towards  carrying  on  the  war. 

Colonel  Smith  was  now  obliged  to  take  his  seat  in  the  na- 
tional council ;  a  hurried  visit  to  his  home  was  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  him  by  the  pressure  of  his  public  duties. 

The  convention,  in  electing  new  drlcgates  in  place  of  those 
who  had  voted  against  the  declaration  of  independence,  and 
re-electing  the  others,  had  given  instructions  touching  the 
course  of  conduct  that  they  expected  to  be  pursued  by  their 
members  in  future;  these  instructions  were  comprised  in  a 
resolution  of  tlie  convention,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
commission  granted  to  colonel  Smith  aiid  his  associated  dele- 
gates ;  and  were  as  follows  : 

"This  convention,  confiding  in  your  wisdom  and  virtue, 
has,  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  chosen  and  appointed  you 
to  represent  the  free  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  authorized  you,  or  a 
majority  of  such  of  you  as  shall  at  any  time  be  present,  to 
vote  for,  and  in  the  name  of  this  state,  in  all  and  evciy  ques- 
tion there  to  be  decided  ;  and  this  convention  apprehend  it 
Vol.  Ill F  f 
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to  be  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  public,  to  give  you  the 
following  general  directions  for  your  conduct,  confident  that 
you  will  at  all  times  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  your  constituents. 

"The  immense  and  irreparable  injury  which  a  free  country 
may  sustain  by,  and  the  great  inconveniences  which  always 
arise  from  a  delay  of  its  councils,  induce  us,  in  the  first  place, 
strictly  to  enjoin  and  require  you  to  give  not  only  a  constant, 
but  a  punctual  attendance  in  congress. 

"  The  present  necessity  of  a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  united 
force  of  the  free  states  of  America,  against  our  British  ene- 
mies, is  the  most  important  object  of  your  immediate  regard, 
and  points  out  the  necessity  of  cultivating  and  strengthening, 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  the  present  happy  union  of 
these  states,  until  such  a  just,  equal  and  perpetual  confedera- 
tion can  be  agreed  upon,  and  finally  eftected,  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  secure  to  each  the  perfect  direction  of  its  own  inter- 
nal jiolice:  In  tlie  forming  of  which  confederation,  you  arc 
to  give  your  utmost  assistance. 

**  W"e  recommend  to  you  to  use  your  utmost  power  and  in- 
fluence in  congress,  to  have  a  due  attention  paid  to  the  esta- 
blishing a  respectable  naval  force;  as  such  a  force  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  every  trading  nation,  and  is  the  least 
expensive  or  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

"Witli  respect  to  t!)e  forming  of  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say,  that  we  strictly  charge 
and  enjoin  you,  not  to  agree  to  or  enter  into  any  treaty  of 
commerce  or  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  fo- 
reign pt)wer,  but  (on  the  part  of  America)  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states:  And,  that  wlieiiever  Great  Britain  shall  ac- 
knowledge these  states  free  and  independent,  you  are  hereby 
authorized,  in  conjunction  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
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United  States,  to  treat  with  her  concerning  peace,  amity  and 
commerce,  on  just  and  equal  terms." 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  and  with  these  instructions 
for  liis  public  conduct,  and  a  patriotic  spirit  that  required  no 
prompting  or  encouragement,  he  commenced  his  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  in  congress. 

It  was  a  season  of  anxiety,  alarm,  and  agitation,  followed 
by  very  general  gloom  and  despondency. 

The  two  armies  had  confronted  each  other  at  White  Plains, 
and  expectation  of  a  sanguinary  battle  became  universal ; 
general  Howe  had  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  and  threat- 
ened the  Jerseys  with  invasion. 

Fort  Washington  was  lost,  and  with  it  two  thousand  of  the 
best  soldiers  belonging  to  the  American  army ;  the  militia 
were  dispersing,  general  Washington's  force  was  diminish- 
ing by  daily  desertions,  and  the  efforts  to  rouse  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland  militia  had  not  been  successful. 

Colonel  Smith  did  not,  however,  lose  the  accustomed 
elasticity  of  his  spirits  :  the  following  good-humoured  note  to 
his  wife,  written  about  the  middle  of  October,  1776,  if  other 
proof  were  wanting,  would  show  a  playfulness  of  temper  not 
consistent  with  gloom  or  despondency. 

"  If  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  says,  "  should  come  through  York, 
give  him  a  flogging,  he  should  have  been  here  a  week  ago. 
I  expect,  however,  to  be  home  before  election,  my  three 
months  are  nearly  up.  Genl.  left  this  on  Thursday — I  wrote 
to  you  by  colonel  Kenedy. 

*'This  morning  I  put  on  the  red  jacket  under  my  shirt. 
Yesterday  I  dined  at  Mr.  Morris's  and  got  wet  going  home, 
and  my  shoulder  got  troublesome,  but  by  running  a  hot 
smoothing  iron  over  it  three  times,  it  got  better ;  this  is  a 
new  and  cheap  cure.  My  respects  to  all  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, my  love  to  the  children." 
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Mr.  Wilson  did  come,  probably  without  the  pimishment 
that  Mrs.  Smith  was  thus  directed  to  inflict,  but  colonel  Smith 
did  not  on  that  account  consider  himself  entitled  to  leave  his 
post  at  this  crisis.  On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  he 
was  appointed,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Clymer, 
and  Mr.  Stockton,  a  sort  of  executive  committee,  who  were 
charged  with  full  powers  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of 
the  war,  that  is  to  say,  "  to  devise  and  execute  measures  for 
effectually  re-enforcing  general  Washington,  and  obstructing 
the  progress  of  general  Howe's  army." 

This  measure  was  adopted  with  the  best  intentions,  but  was 
perhaps  not  in  itself  the  best  calculated  to  reach  the  desired 
object.  Much  inconvenience  and  disadvantage  had  been 
found  to  result  from  the  want  of  an  eflicient  executive  power ; 
and  the  necessity  of  debating  every  military  movement  in 
congress  before  the  commander  in  chief  could  feel  himself 
authorized  to  adopt  it,  had  already  occasioned  embarrass- 
ment to  him,  and  detriment  to  the  service. 

A  committee  of  five,  it  was  thought,  could  act  with  much 
greater  promptitude  and  efficiency  than  the  whole  congress  ; 
but  the  remedy  was  wholly  inadequate  to  the  amount  of  the 
evil.  If  the  committee  remained  at  Philadelphia,  the  neces- 
sity of  communicating  with  an  army  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
distant,  would  still  be  a  serious  clog  on  the  movements  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  and  should  they  repair  to  head-quarters, 
what  could  they  do  there,  vested  with  this  indefinite  authority, 
but  advise  upon  matters  in  which  the  general  himself  was 
better  versed  than  they  could  be? 

Colonel  Smith,  however,  with  part  of  the  committee,  made 
a  visit  to  the  army  and  general  Washington,  but  returned 
greatly  impressed  with  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  their  task, 
the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  abilities  and  virtues  of 
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the  commander  in  chief,  with  whom  alone  they  were  convinced 
such  powers  could  advantageously  be  placed. 

Washington  was  equally  impressed  with  the  expediency  of 
an  efllcient  authority  being  vested  in  his  hands;  but  it  was  a 
delicate  subject  for  him  to  press  upon  the  attention  of  congress ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  they  had  divested  themselves  of  the 
executive  functions  and  devolved  them  on  this  committee,  that 
he  could  bring  himself  to  ask  for  an  addition  to  his  power, — 
not,  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  at  the  expense  of 
the  powers  of  congress,  but  of  a  committee  which  neither  de- 
sired nor  in  fact  used  the  authority  with  which  they  had  been 
clothed. 

Hinting  the  disadvantage  of  his  being  obliged  to  make 
constant  applications  to  congress  for  their  sanction  of  mea- 
sures, the  immediate  adoption  of  which  was  essential  to  the 
public  interests,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  conferring  further 
powers  on  himself.  *'This  might,"  he  said,  **be  termed  an  , 
application  for  powers  too  dangerous  to  be  entrusted."  He 
could^'only  answer,  "that  desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies.  He  could  with  truth  declare,  that  he  felt  no  lust 
for  power  but  wished  with  as  much  fervency  as  any  man  upon 
the  wide  extended  continent,'for  an  opportunity  of  turning  the 
sword  into  a  ploughshare ;  but  his  feelings  as  an  officer,  and 
as  a  man,  had  been  such  as  to  force  him  to  say,  that  no  per- 
son ever  had  a  greater  choice  of  difficulties  to  contend  with 
than  himself."  After  stating  several  measures  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  adopt  without  the  sanction  of  congress,  lio 
added — 

''It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good  deal  out  of  the 
line  of  my  duty,  to  adopt  these  measures  or  advise  them 
freely;  a  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be 
my  excuse." 
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Notwithstanding  the  irresistible  eloquence  of  this  appeal 
and  the  decided  opinions  of  the  committee  in  accordance  with 
it,  such  was  the  republican  jealousy  of  arbitrary  power,  then 
prevalent,  that  congress  hesitated  even  in  the  days  of  the 
darkest  gloom  to  confer  powers  beyond  the  clearly  defined 
lines  of  their  instructions. 

When,  however,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  British  army  through  Jersey,  and  the  de- 
fenceless condition  of  Philadelphia  induced  them  to  remove 
their  sittings  to  Baltimore,  the  same  resolution  was  made  to 
contain  a  clause  which  gave  to  general  Washington  dictato- 
rial power ;  the  congress  being  willing  thus  to  adopt  the  most 
important  measure  that  could  be  proposed,  in  this  indirect 
and  half  concealed  manner,  althougli  they  would  not  openly 
avow  the  whole  extent  of  the  alteration  they  were  making  in 
the  scheme  for  carrying  on  the  war,  nor  confess  that  they 
considered  their  affairs  in  so  alarming  a  situation  as  to  re- 
quire this  '^  desperate  remedy." 

Colonel  Smith  did  not  participate  in  this  reluctance,  he  had 
unbounded  confidence  in  Washington,  and  was  too  much  ac- 
customed to  respect  and  approve  of  military  organization  not 
to  think  it  quite  right  that  the  commander  in  chief  should  be 
allowed  really  to  command. 

He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  another  brief  visit  to  his 
family,  one  week  being  allowed  between  the  adjournment  at 
Philadelphia  and  the  re-assembling  of  congress  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  now  but  fifty  miles  from  home,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  session  at  Baltimore  was  able  to  make  several 
hasty  journeys  to  York ;  without  any  neglect  of  his  duties, 
for  when  complaints  were  made  of  the  cruel  treatment  which 
prisoners  received  from  the  enemy,  and  also  of  the  barbarous 
depredations  committed  by  the  British  army  during  their 
march  through  Jersey,  he  was  placed  on  a  committee  to  whom 
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was  entrusted  the  laborious  office  of  hearing  all  the  evidence 
on  this  subject,  and  collecting  from  an  immense  number  of 
authenticated  instances  a  just  ground  of  remonstrance  and 
even  of  retaliation. 

The  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  and  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy  at  Princeton,  had  greatly  cheered  the  spirits  of 
the  people.  Hope  succeeded  to  the  deepest  despondency  ;  and 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  general  was  redoubled. 

Colonel  Smith  never  despaired ;  his  constitutional  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  did  not  at  any  time  forsake  him,  although  he 
well  knew  the  difficulties  of  the  contest,  and  had  much,  indi- 
vidually, at  stake. 

His  sanguine  and  happy  temperament  led  him  to  very  early 
anticipations  of  success,  and  the  following  letter  will  depict 
very  plainly  his  readiness  to  augur  well  from  every  favourable 
circumstance,  and  to  believe  all  that  he  desired. 

It  was  intended  for  his  friend  colonel  Donaldson,  when  he 
began  the  epistle,  but  in  writing  it  he  changed  its  destination 
and  addressed  it  to  his  wife.  The  "  Dear  Sir"  is,  in  the 
original,  cancelled,  and  it  is  dated  at  Baltimore,  on  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  January  1777. 

*'  Dear  Sir — I  hope  before  this  comes  to  hand,  New  York 
will  be  again  in  our  possession.  Fort  Washington  is  cer- 
tainly ours.  Colonel  Atlee  heard  general  Robinson  say  so 
at  New  York,  when  there  was  not  above  nine  hundred  men 
and  most  of  tiie  Hessians  waiting  to  surrender  to  us.  The 
tories  in  New  York  were  packing  up  their  baggage  in  the 
utmost  hurry  and  confusion.  About  two  thousand  men  are 
sent  from  Amboy  to  Staten  Island,  by  the  enemy  probably  to 
endeavour  to  save  New  York;  I  hope  they  will  arrive  too 
late.  General  Sullivan  has  gone  to  Amboy  ;  the  Jersey  mi- 
litia are  very  alert  in  distressing  the  enemy ;  the  enemy  daily 
diminish  by  capture,  sickness  and  desertion.     Howe  is  so 
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frightened,  he  has  recalled  his  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  they 
will  he  followed  close  hy  the  New  Englanders  employed  in 
opposing  them.  I  expect  the  two  widows  will  take  a  matri- 
monial swing  to-day  or  to-morrow.  1  hope  colonel  Hartly 
has  got  in  his  recruiting  airs,  my  compliments  to  him  and 
colonel  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  all  friends. 

*'  P.  S.  You'll  see  this  letter  was  intended  for  colonel 
Donaldson,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  one  to  you,  but  time 
won't  admit  of  writing,  show  him  this  ;  I  will  write  more  at 
large  to-morrow." 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  had  to 
make  a  new  choice  of  delegates,  and  colonel  Smith,  having 
already  suffered  severely  in  his  private  interests,  by  his  un- 
remitted attention  to  public  affairs  for  so  long  a  period,  de- 
clined a  re-election. 

He  returned  to  his  professional  occupations  with  renewed 
energy,  and  gave  his  attention  also  to  the  iron  works  which 
he  possessed  on  the  Codorus  creek.  This  establishment  fur- 
nished him  with  the  occasion  of  many  a  jest,  but  became  so 
evidently  an  unprofitable  and  even  ruinous  concern,  that  he 
determined  to  wind  up  the  business  and  get  rid  of  it  w  ith  any 
sacrifice. 

His  loss  by  the  iron  works  was  supposed  by  his  best  friends 
to  amount  to  about  five  thousand  pounds, — he  had  property 
remaining,  however,  that  was  sufficient  for  his  wants  ;  and 
he  compensated  himself  by  uttering  a  thousand  jokes  against 
the  two  supci'iiitendents,  under  whose  mismanagement  he  had 
suffered  so  heavily,  designating  one  of  them  as  a  knave  and 
the  other  a  fool,  and  being  on  all  occasions  particularly  ex- 
act in  keeping  the  distinctive  epithet  of  each  punctually  ap- 
plied to  him. 

This  was  not  a  sea.-juu,   however,  for  a  rnan   like  colonel 
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Smith  to  retire  entirely  from  public  affairs.  lie  had  entered 
too  deeply  into  tlie  interests  and  anxieties  of  the  conflict,  to 
be  an  unconcerned  or  quiet  spectator.  The  British  had  land- 
ed at  the  head  of  Elk  ;  the  battles  of  Brandyvvine  and  Ger- 
mantown  had  been  fought ;  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  cabals,  dissensions  and  discontents,  had 
appeared  in  the  army,  in  congress,  and  among  the  public  at 
large. 

He  could  not,  therefore,  in  the  crisis  of  that  particular  pe- 
riod, refuse  an  election  to  congress  in  December  of  the  year 
1777. 

Before  this  time,  the  near  approach  of  the  British  to  Phi- 
ladelphia had  obliged  congress  to  remove  to  Lancaster,  and 
they  soon  fixed  their  sittings  at  York,  as  a  more  convenient 
place  and  at  least  equally  safe.  It  was,  indeed,  no  excess  of 
prudence  which  induced  them  to  place  the  Susquehannah  be- 
tween themselves  and  their  foes. 

This  location  of  congress  was  agreeable  to  colonel  Smith 
in  many  respects,  but  it  was  even  more  incompatible  with  his 
attention  to  professional  pursuits  than  when  at  Philadelphia. 
Besides  sitting  in  congress  during  several  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  the  evening  was  naturally,  and  with  his  so- 
cial disposition  unavoidably,  given  to  the  delightful  duties  of 
hospitality. 

So  completely  was  every  private  consideration  sacrificed 
to  the  desire  of  contributing  to  the  general  good,  that  his  of- 
fice was  closed  against  his  clients,  and  given  up  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  board  of  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  however,  the  enemy 
thought  proper  to  evacuate  the  capital,  and  congress  resumed 
their  session  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  July. 

Colonel  Smith  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  very  important 
committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting  testimony  con- 
VoL.  III.— G  g 
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cerning  the  barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  unjustifiable  destruction  of  private  property  commit- 
ted by  the  British  armies. 

This  eommittee  liad  made  a  report  after  he  had  vacated  his 
seat  in  the  year  1777,  but  to  which  he  had  contributed  more 
than  his  share  of  the  labour  necessary  for  its  preparation. 
This  report  stated, 

''That  in  every  place  where  the  enemy  has  been,  there  are 
heavy  complaints  of  oppressions,  injury  and  insults  suffered 
by  the  inhabitants  from  officers,  soldiers,  and  Americans  dis- 
affected to  their  country's  cause.  The  committee  found  these 
complaints  so  greatly  diversified,  that  as  it  was  impossible  to 
enumerate  them,  so  it  appeared  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a 
distinct  and  comprehensive  view  of  them,  or  such  an  account 
as  would  not,  if  published,  appear  extremely  defective,  when 
read  by  the  unhappy  sufferers  or  the  country  in  general. 

*'  In  order,  however,  in  some  degree  to  answer  the  design 
of  their  appointment,  they  determined  to  divide  the  object  of 
their  inquiry  into  four  parts.  First,  the  wanton  and  oppres- 
sive devastation  of  the  country  and  destruction  of  property. 
Second,  the  inhuman  treatment  of  those  who  were  so  unhappy 
as  to  become  prisoners.  Third,  the  savage  butchery  of  many 
who  had  submitted  or  were  incapable  of  resistance.  Fourth, 
the  lust  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  in  the  abusing  of 
women." 

Upon  each  of  these  heads  the  committee  found  evidence  to 
support  very  striking  specifications,  and  their  report  con- 
cludes that  "  the  cry  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  is  but  too  well 
founded  ;  and  as  in  conversation,  those  who  are  cool  to  the 
American  cause,  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  facts  but  their 
being  incredible,  and  not  like  what  they  are  pleased  to  style 
the  generosity  and  clemency  of  the  English  nation ;  the  com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  circumstances 
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most  frequently  occurring  in  the  inquiry,  was  the  opprobrious 
and  disdainful  names  given  to  the  Americans  ;  these  do  not 
need  any  proof,  as  they  occur  so  frequently  in  the  newspa- 
pers printed  under  their  direction,  and  in  the  intercepted  let- 
ters of  those  who  are  officers  and  call  themselves  gentlemen. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  what  must  be  the  conduct  of  a  sol- 
diery greedy  of  prey,  towards  a  people  whom  they  have  been 
taught  to  look  upon,  not  as  freemen  defending  their  rights  on 
principle,  but  as  desperadoes  and  profligates,  who  have  risen 
up  against  law  and  order  in  general,  and  wish  the  subversion 
of  society  itself.  This  is  the  most  candid  and  charitable  man- 
ner in  which  the  committee  can  account  for  the  melancholy 
truths  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  report.  Indeed  the 
same  deluding  principle  seems  to  govern  persons  and  bodies 
of  the  highest  rank  in  Britain.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  not  pamphleteers  only,  but  king  and  parliament,  con- 
stantly call  those  acts  of  lenity,  which  on  their  first  publica- 
tion filled  this  whole  continent  with  resentment  and  horror.'* 

To  give  greater  effect  to  this  manifesto,  congress  ordered 
that  it  should  be  published  with  the  affidavits  on  which  it  was 
founded ;  and  although  enough  of  these  had  been  exhibited  to 
the  committee  to  satisfy  their  minds  of  the  truth  of  all  the  as- 
sertions of  the  report,  yet  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
strengthen  the  proof  as  much  as  possible  by  additional  testi- 
mony. 

Great  part  of  this  duty  remained  to  be  performed,  and 
colonel  Smith  absented  himself  from  his  seat  in  congress  du- 
ring the  month  of  July  and  part  of  August,  in  order  to  devote 
liis  attention  more  efficiently  to  this  object. 

He  repaired  to  Philadelphia  and  resumed  his  seat  on  the 
eleventh  of  August ;  but  he  did  not  any  longer  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  liim  to  yield  himself  so  exclusively  to  public  affairs. 
I'he  British  had  been  chased  across  Jersey  and  defeated  at 
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Monmouth  ;  the  French  alliance  was  concluded  and  the 
French  fleet  actually  on  the  coast;  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, after  being  debated  at  thirty-nine  different  times, — in 
those  days  of  prompt  despatch  and  short  speeches,  a  prodi- 
giously lengthened  discussion, — had  been  ratified,  and  he  had 
had  the  satisfaction  of  signing  them,  as  the  authorized  agent 
of  Pennsylvania.  Every  thing  promised  a  fortunate  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that 
4hat  consummation  was  not  far  distant.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  began  to  think  of  giving  place  in  the  public  coun- 
cils to  younger  or  less  courageous  men  who  might  very  well 
bring  the  ship  into  harbour  on  a  smooth  sea,  although  they 
could  not  have  been  so  safely  trusted  with  the  helm  in  the 
stormy  days  that  had  just  passed  away. 

The  following  letter  written  by  him  at  this  period,  to  his 
wife,  exhibits  very  plainly  the  state  of  his  feelings,  which 
led  him  in  the  succeeding  November,  to  make  a  final  relin- 
quishment of  his  seat  in  congress.  It  was  dated  in  the  "  Con- 
gress Chamber,"  September  the  fourth,  1778. 

"This  morning  I  sent  a  bundle  of  newspapers  and  a  half 
finished  letter  by  Mr.  Hahn.  Yesterday  I  dined  with  the 
president  at  his  own  house,  he  lives  elegantly  and  keeps 
house  himsel^r»  ,-e  had  an  elegant  dinner  and  very  good 
claret  and  madeira.  No  further  accounts  from  Rhode  Island 
that  can  be  depended  on,  but  one  letter  mentions  they  expect 
the  French  fleet  from  Boston  again,  and  if  so  they  will  not 
quit  the  Island.  If  any  thing  certain  arrives  before  this  let- 
ter is  sealed,  I  will  mention  it  in  a  postscript.  But  for  ti»is 
unlucky  storm  tliat  scattered  the  fleets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land we  had  the  best  ground  to  hope  that  Rhode  Island 
would  have  been  recovered,  and  that  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  war  in  all  human  probability,  but  if  Heaven  determines 
otherwise,  we  must  submit  ;  1  am  tiled  of  the  city  heartily, 
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it  is  very  expensive  living,  and  not  very  agreeable ;  since  I 
left  the  Indian  Queen,  I  have  paid  for  my  room  and  bed,  and 
breakfast  and  supper,  six  pounds  per  week,  and  four  pounds 
per  week  more,  for  my  dinner  at  another  house  without  any 
drink. 

"  Yesterday,  congress  agreed  to  meet  twice  a  day,  so  that 
we  break  up  at  one,  and  meet  at  three  o'clock.  I  told  Mr. 
Shee  my  lodging  was  too  dear,  and  I  did  not  like  to  lodge 
at  one  house  and  dine  at  another  half  a  mile  off.  He  agreed 
to  board  me  at  twenty  dollars  per  week  including  dinner, 
which  is  fifty  shillings  less  than  I  had  paid.  I  breakfasted 
with  Mr.  Wilson  and  Ross  at  Mrs  Honse's,  she  said  her 
price  was  twenty  dollars  a  week  which  I  will  accept  of,  unless 
I  can  lodge  at  captain  M 'Col  lough's  or  Mr.  Nichols',  for 
being  now  able  to  dine  at  the  usual  time,  I  can  get  board 
in  many  places  where  I  could  not  while  we  dined  at  four 
o'clock. 

*'I  am  laying  my  account  upon  returning  about  the  tenth 
of  next  month,  to  be  able  to  attend  Carlisle  and  York  courts. 

"Beef  and  mutton  are  half  a  crown,  veal  three  shillings, 
and  all  kinds  of  goods  as  dear  as  ever. 

"I  put  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  loan  office,  and  have 
got  about  ninety  pounds  fees,  and  a  promise  of  a  hundred 
pound  fee  more,  these  are  the  first  fees  I  ever  got  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  my  fees  here  must  clear  my  teeth,  and  my  pay  in  con- 
gress go  to  you  my  dear,  and  the  children.  I  believe  if  you 
would  consent  to  come  here  and  live,  I  could  get  into  pretty 
good  business  in  the  law  way,  but  it  is  a  hazard,  and  two 
thousand  a  year  would,  as  times  go,  be  not  more  than  enough 
to  live  in  any  tolerable  style  here.  York  and  Carlisle  are 
sure  for  business  though  fees  are  not  so  high  as  here. 

"  Mrs.  Stevenson  sent  me  a  forty  dollar  fee,  to  turn  Ikt 
husband  out  of  her  hoiKse,  and  general  Tiionipson  assures 
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me,  she  will  sign  her  claim  to  the  widows*  house  on  any 
separate  paper,  but  not  where  he  signed. 

"Poor  Mrs.  Shugart  with  Mr.  Armor  called  on  me  to 
assist  in  getting  a  pass  from  congress,  for  leave  for  her  to 
go  to  New  York  to  try  if  she  can  get  her  husband  home,  I 
much  doubt  her  success,  but  got  her  the  pass.  Our  prisoners 
there  whose  friends  cannot  send  them  hard  money  suffer 
greatly.  I  tried  to  get  Tommy  Armor  a  good  post  in  the 
army,  but  missed  it ;  had  he  spoken  or  written  to  me  in  time, 
I  believe  it  might  have  been  had  for  him. 

"I  dined  at  major  Nichols'  one  day  and  Kitty  seems  very 
clever,  and  is  visited  by  good  sort  of  people. 

«  You,  my  dear,  have  been  fatigued  to  death  with  the  plan- 
tation affairs;  I  can  only  pity  but  not  help  you.  Did  you 
hear  from  Betsey's  ;  is  Peggy  any  thing  more  talkative?  She 
sent  a  good  letter,  tell  her  to  write  me  another. 

"  I  went  to  Mr.  Hillegass  (where  I  go  often)  with  Mrs. 
Nichols  to  deliver  the  letters.  I  have  not  time  to  finish,  but 
you  will  have  nonsense  enough." 

A  postscript  dated  fifth  September,  1778,  adds  that  "an 
account  has  arrived  that  there  was  a  battle  at  Rhode  Island, 
in  which  the  English  were  worsted." 

After  passing  the  whole  of  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  and  part  of  the  following  year  in  an  uninter- 
rupted prosecution  of  his  professional  pursuits,  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  again  to  perform  a  tour  of  public  duty,  and  accept- 
ed a  seat  in  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held 
during  one  session  only. 

His  usual  activity  was  transferred  to  this  new  scene  of 
action,  and  we  find  him  appointed  on  almost  all  the  most  im- 
portant and  responsible  committees. 

The  war  having  now  drawn  towards  a  close,  he  excused 
himself  from  any  further  public  duties  which  w^ould  require 
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his  absence  from  home.  The  practice  of  the  law  gave  him 
full  occupation  and  competent  remuneration,  and  his  excellent 
spirits  and  humorous  disposition  made  the  labours  and  vexa- 
tions of  this  very  fatiguing  profession  sit  lightly  on  his  men- 
tal and  corporeal  health.  Old  age  advanced  upon  him  with 
a  lingering  step,  and  he  was  able  to  accept  and  exercise  the 
local  offices  of  chief-burgess  of  the  town  of  York  and  trustee 
of  the  academy,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most  of  his  co-evals 
had  survived  their  energy.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1800  that 
he  withdrew  from  the  bar,  after  having  been  a  practising 
lawyer  for  about  sixty  years. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  disposition  and  habits  continued  to 
distinguish  him  to  the  very  last.  Social,  jocular  and  friendly, 
he  was  the  life  of  all  conviviality;  and  the  powers  of  his  very 
retentive  memory  had  in  so  long  an  exercise,  supplied  him 
with  a  store  of  rich  and  diverting  anecdote  that  was  inex- 
haustible and  unequalled.  He  lived  to  see  his  friend,  and  the 
object  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admiration — Washington, 
twice  elected  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  nation  to  that 
most  elevated  of  all  stations,  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  free 
people.  He  lived,  too,  which  seemed  to  him  a  much  more 
surprising  event,  to  find  himself  opposed  in  politics  to  his  old 
friend  and  co-patriot  of  1776,  Thomas  M'Kean ;  and  he  had 
again  the  gratification  of  supporting  him  at  his  last  election 
to  the  office  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  retained  his  veneration  for  religion  and  its  ministers 
as  well  as  his  regular  attention  to  public  worship  ;  and  would 
always  repress  every  licentious  jest  at  the  expense  of  sacred 
subjects,  as  he  would  with  equal  promptitude  and  much  more 
warmth  repel  and  reprobate  every  word  or  insinuation  uttered 
in  his  hearing  to  the  disparagement  of  general  AVashington. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  federal  party  in  the  political  divi- 
sions that  distracted  Pennsylvania  with  even  more  bitterness 
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than  was  exhibited  in  other  states  ;  but  with  his  temperament 
and  liis  recollections  it  was  impossible  for  liim  to  be  a  very 
angry  or  implacable  partisan. 

He  continued  in  habits  of  epistolary  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams  and  many  others  of  the  patriots 
of  the  revolution,  during  their  lives,  but  outlived  the  greater 
part  of  his  early  associates ;  a  valuable  collection  of  letters 
was  unfortunately  lost  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  five, 
when  his  office,  with  all  its  contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers. 

The  monument  erected  over  his  grave,  in  the  burial  ground 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  church,  at  York,  records  his 
death  as  having  occurred  in  the  ninety- third  year  of  his  age ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was  not  so  old  by  several 
years.  His  pertinacious  refusal  to  give  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  his  age  had  never  been  overcome,  and  it  remains 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  only 
of  each  survived  him ;  and  of  these  the  son,  Mr.  James 
Smith,  died  at  York  a  few  years  after  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  still  lives  at  the  same  place,  the  consort  of  Mr. 
.James  Johnston. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  invariably  affectionate 
and  kind  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  his  almost  singular  hap- 
piness to  pass  through  a  period  of  extreme  agitation  and 
distress,  with  such  buoyant  cheerfulness  and  gamesome  hu- 
mour, as  effectually  guarded  his  heart  and  health  from  the 
corroding  effects  of  those  anxieties  which  brought  the  serious- 
ness of  old  age  before  its  time  upon  the  spirits  of  most  of  his 
co-patriots,  and  drew  down  many  of  them  to  an  early  grave. 
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Although  George  Taylor,  during  his  life  time,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  times,  and  was  a 
man  much  esteemed  and  honoured,  he  has  left  belujid  him 
scarce  a  trace,  by  which  we  can  discover  his  sentiments  or 
actions.  Nothing  can  better  convince  us  of  tlie  uncertainty 
attending  the  minute  events  recorded  in  civil  history.  Fifty 
years  have  not  passed  away,  since  a  thousand  facts  might 
have  been  obtained  from  numerous  and  authentic  sources; 
yet  now  we  are  reduced  to  the  uncertain  recollections  of  a 
few  old  men,  or  the  slight  and  mutilated  circumstances 
which  industry  may  gather,  from  the  fleeting  records  of  past 
times. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Taylor,  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover almost  nothing.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1716.  He 
was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  respectable  clergyman  of  that  country,  who  gave  him  a 
better  education  than  was  usually  bestowed,  in  those  days, 
on  youths  who  were  destined  to  make  their  own  fortunes  in 
the  world,  and  who  had  no  advancement  to  hope  cither  from 
patronage  or  wealth.  He  was  quick,  active  and  intelligent; 
and  his  father  thinking  his  talents  might  be  turned  to  some 
account,  determined  to  educate  him  for  the  profession  of  medi^ 
cine,  of  which  science  it  is  believed  he  actually  commenced  the 
Vol.  UI.-H  h 
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study.  His  turn  of  mind,  however,  did  not  fit  him  for  the  la- 
bours which  such  pursuits  require  ;  he  was  soon  disgusted  with 
the  slow  progress  that  he  made,  and  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  a  life  of  more  variety  and  adventure.  What  led 
him  particularly  to  select  America,  as  the  scene  of  his  new 
efforts,  we  know  not ;  but  hearing  of  a  vessel  about  to  sail 
for  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  he  deserted  his  medical  stu- 
dies, and  without  sixpence  in  his  pocket,  embarked  as  a  re- 
demptioner  on  board  of  her. 

On  his  arrival  in  America,  he  bound  himself  for  a  term  of 
years  as  a  labourer  to  one  Savage,  who  paid  the  expenses  he 
had  incurred  in  his  passage  from  Ireland.  This  person  was 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  some  extensive  iron-works,  at  Dur- 
ham, a  village  on  the  river  Delaware,  eight  or  ten  miles  be- 
low Easton,  and  to  that  establishment  Taylor  accompanied 
him. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was  set  to  work  as  a  "  fill- 
er," that  is,  a  workman  employed  to  throw  coal  into  the 
furnace  when  in  blast.  He  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such 
rude  work,*  and  this  was  soon  discovered  from  the  blisters 
on  his  hands.  The  fact  was  mentioned  by  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates to  Savage,  and  he,  taking  compassion  on  the  lad,  whom 
he  had  found  to  be  remarkably  intelligent  and  educated 
beyond  his  present  situation,  asked  him  if  he  could  not  han- 
dle a  pen  better  than  a  shovel.  Taylor  agreed  joyfully  to 
the  change,  was  installed  as  a  clerk,  and  soon  made  himself, 
in  this  situation,  a  most  important  member  of  the  establish- 
ment. He  retained  it  several  years,  and  when  at  length  Sa- 
vage died,  married  his  widow,  and  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  whole  concern.  Here,  by  prudent  management  and  great 
industry  he  contrived  to  amass  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
but  either  allured  by  more  promising  prospects,  or  tired  of 
his  old  abode,  he  afterwards  purchased  a  considerable  estate 
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on  the  shores  of  the  river  Lehigh,  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  built  a  larg§  house  upon  it,  where  he  fixed  his  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  not  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  North- 
ampton, before  he  was  called  into  public  life.  In  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  which  met  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  October,  1764,  we  find  him  representing  that  county, 
and  placed  immediately  on  the  committee  of  aggrievances, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  situations  at  that  time, 
and  still  more  so  at  a  future  period.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  which  then  agi- 
tated the  province,  the  alteration  of  the  charter,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  proprietary  government,  into  whicli  many 
serious  abuses  had  crept. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1765,  the  speaker  of  assembly  had 
received  the  proposal  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  for  a  general  congress  of  delegates  at  New 
York  in  the  ensuing  autumn.  At  the  meeting  of  the  assem- 
bly in  September,  he  laid  the  communication  before  them,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  measure  was  agreed  to  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice.  The  speaker  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  Mr.  Morton,  were  elected  as  delegates,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  draught  of  instructions  foi*  their 
government.  On  this  committee  Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  ; 
the  instructions  were  drawn  up,  and  on  the  following  day, 
presented  to  and  approved  by  the  house.  They  afford  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  that  caution,  with  which  all  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  engaged  in  the  controversy  with  the 
mother  country  ;  they  were  resolved  honestly  and  firmly  to  as- 
sert and  maintain  their  riglits,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were 
determined  to  commit  no  hasty  act,  which  should  throw  back 
the  censure  on  themselves,  and  involve  them  in  the  charge  of 
disaffection  and  rebellion,  while  they  were  claiming  nothing 
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more  tlian  liad  been  guaranteed  by  their  cliarters  and  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors.  *'  You  are  to  consult  together,"  say  the 
instructions,  *'on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  difficulties  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  to  by  the 
late  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  join  in  loyal  and  dutiful 
addresses  to  the  king  and  tlie  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
humbly  representing  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  im- 
ploring relief;  but  you  are  to  take  care  that  such  addresses, 
in  wliich  you  join,  are  drawn  up  in  the  most  decent  and  re- 
spectful terms,  so  as  to  avoid  every  expression  that  can  give 
the  least  offence  to  his  majesty,  or  to  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment." 

In  the  month  of  October,  1765,  Mr.  Taylor  was  again 
elected!  as  the  representative  of  Northampton  county  in  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  again  became  an  active  member  in 
several  useful  committees,  and  a  ])articipator  in  all  the  lead- 
ing measures  which  were  introduced.  In  the  month  of  June 
following,  we  find  him  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to 
draw  up  an  address  of  thanks  to  tlje  king,  on  the  repeal  of 
the  stamp  act ;  and  it  affords  an  instance  of  the  satisfaction 
which  was  felt  at  tliat  period  by  the  colonies,  in  eveiy  indi- 
cation of  returning  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country.  "The  paternal  concern,"  say  they,  "for  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  all  your  majesty's  subjects,  however 
remote,  whicli  your  majesty  has  demonstrated  on  this  very 
Important  occasion,  cannot  fail  of  fixing,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
good  people  of  this  province,  the  most  inviolable  affection  and 
loyalty  to  your  royal  person  and  government,  and  exciting 
their  sincerest  prayers  for  the  long  continuance  of  your  ma- 
jesty on  the  throne  of  those  extensive  dominions,  w  hose  hap- 
piness and  glory  have  been  the  invariable  objects  of  your  care 
and  attention. 
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**Tlie  assurance  which  your  majesty  lias  been  pleased  to 
give  us  of  'your  approbation  of  tlie  dutiful  behaviour  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  amidst  the  too  prevailing  distrac- 
tions which  have  agitated  the  other  colonics  ;'  fills  our  breasts 
with  sentiments  of  most  respectful  gratitude,  and  demands 
our  warmest  thanks  :  this  instance  of  your  majesty's  conde- 
scension and  goodness,  must  engage  the  peojjle  we  represent 
to  continue  to  recommend  themselves  still  further,  by  their 
dutiful  behaviour,  to  your  royal  favour  and  protection. 

"  We  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  will  further  permit  us 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  high  sense  we 
entertain  of  the  justice  and  tenderness  of  your  parliament, 
who,  ready  to  hear  and  consider  the  aggrievances  of  your 
majesty's  subjects,  have,  upon  a  just  representation  of  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  your  colonies,  manifested  their  good 
dispositions  and  lenity  to  us,  in  our  late  distressed  situation. 

*'  Fully  sensible  how  much  tiie  happiness  of  your  people 
depends  on  a  perfect  harmony  and  connexion  between  Gi-eat 
Britain  and  her  colonics,  we  assure  your  majesty,  that  no 
care  or  endeavours  shall  be  wanting,  on  our  part,  to  j)romote 
and  establish  that  union  of  affections  and  interests,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  both,  and  to  preserve  that  loyalty  and 
affection  to  your  majesty's  person  and  government,  which  we 
esteem  to  be  one  of  their  first  and  most  important  duties.'* 

To  show  still  further  their  good  will,  and  the  joy  which 
they  experienced  at  this  reconciliation,  they  added  to  the  ad- 
dress a  resolution,  in  which  they  expressed  their  readiness  to 
meet,  in  every  constitutional  way,  the  wishes  of  the  British 
government.  ''  Whenever  his  majesty's  service,"  they  re- 
solve, *' shall  for  the  future  require  the  aids  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  this  province,  and  they  shall  be  called  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  a  constitutional  w.ay,  this  house,  and  we  iluiibt  not 
all  future  assemblies,  will  thiuk  it  their  indispensable  dutv  to 
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grant  such  aids  to  his  majesty,  as  the  safety  of  tlie  colonies 
requires,  and  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  this  province 
may  permit,  unless  the  proprietaries'  instructions  to  their  de- 
puty governors,  respecting  proprietary  private  interest,  shall 
continue  to  interfere." 

From  this  period  until  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Taylor  contin- 
ued to  take  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  and  was  always  placed  on 
the  several  standing  committees  of  which  he  had  been  formerly 
a  member,  as  well  as  named  on  many  others  of  importance. 
We  find  him  on  those  appointed  to  amend  the,  judiciary  esta- 
blishment, regulate  the  assessment  of  taxes,  investigate  the 
rights  of  the  house,  to  choose  the  printer  of  the  public  laws, 
raise  loans  on  bills  of  credit,  prepare  a  system  for  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  province,  and  se- 
veral others. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1768,  he  exerted  himself  stre- 
nuously in  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  some  horrid 
massacres  of  the  savages  on  the  frontier,  which  had  nearly 
involved  the  province  in  an  Indian  war.  Thinking  that  the 
governor  had  not  acted  with  all  the  promptness  which  the 
matter  demanded,  he  was  appointed  by  the  assembly,  with 
several  other  members,  to  draw  up  an  address  urging  his  at- 
tention to  it.  In  this  manly  address  they  call  upon  him,  with 
all  the  warmth  of  honourable  feeling,  to  exert  the  powers  of 
his  office  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  to  avenge  the  inno- 
cent and  murdered  Indians,  and  to  save  the  province  from  the 
calamities  which  threatened  it.  ''  We  are  the  last  persons," 
they  say,  "  who  would  advise  you  to  extend  your  power  in 
any  case  beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  law.  But  while 
we  wish  to  have  your  authority  properly  confined,  vve  should 
be  wanting  in  our  duty  to  the  people,  if  we  were  not  equally 
desirous  to  see  it  exerted  to  its  legal  extent,  whenever  their 
security  demands  it ;   which  we  are  persuaded  has  not  been 
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done  on  this  important  occasion.  Murders  have  been  long 
since  committed,  and  the  offenders  are  not  yet  apprehended, 
nor,  as  we  have  ever  understood,  has  a  single  warrant  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  :  murders  perpetrated  at  noon-day,  in 
a  populous  borough,  before  a  number  of  spectators,  and  yet, 
as  it  is  said,  the  names  of  the  criminals  remain  undiscovered. 
There  is  a  manifest  failure  of  justice  somewhere.  From 
whence  can  it  arise? — Not  from  the  laws — they  are  adequate 
to  the  offence.  It  must  then  be  either  from  a  debility,  or  in- 
excusable neglect  in  the  executive  part  of  government,  to  put 
those  laws  in  execution.  And  we  hope  your  honour  will  ex- 
cuse us,  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  ru- 
ler, and,  "without  violence  to  the  constitution,"  he  may  and 
ought  to  superintend  the  administration  of  the  laws,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  see  that  the  magistracy  faithfully  discharge 
their  duty,  and  to  remove  those  who  are  neglectful  thereof. 

**  We  trust,  your  honour,"  they  continue,  "  will  not  think 
us  too  importunate  in  this  momentous  affair,  in  which,  we 
conceive,  the  future  safety  of  the  people,  and  the  honour  of 
the  government,  are  most  intimately  concerned  j  for  you  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  how  much  consequence  to  both  it  is, 
that  the  authors  of  crimes  of  so  '■  black  a  dye'  should  be 
strictly  punished.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  en- 
couragement, arising  from  the  impunity  with  which  those 
criminals  have  been  permitted  to  escape,  that  the  subsequent 
murders  in  this  province  have  been  committed.  Had  exem- 
plary punisliment  been  inflicted  on  the  offenders  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  transgressors  in 
the  second  would  have  been  deterred  from  the  perpetration  of 
the  like  offences.  But  should  men,  who  have  bid  defiance  to 
the  executive  powers  of  government,  and  so  audaciously 
trampled  on  its  authority,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pro- 
vince longer  unpunished  ;  we  are  very  apprehensive,  that  the 
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persons  of  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  safe  from  their  violent 
attempts,  the  transition  being  easy  from  the  murder  of  In- 
dians, under  the  protection  of  government,  to  the  murder  of 
the  subject,  nor  will  the  colony  be  secured  from  the  calami- 
ties attending  a  war  with  the  natives,  occasioned  by  these  re- 
peated insults  offered  to  the  persons  of  their  people. 

"Besides,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  soundest  policy  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  Indians,  without  which  the  government  can  never, 
with  any  propriety,  demand  a  satisfaction  from  them  for  the 
murders  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  have  lately  commit- 
ted on  several  of  our  people.  It  therefore  behoves  the  go- 
vernment to  exert  itself  in  a  matter  so  interesting  to  the  pro- 
vince j  and  having  done  that  right  to  the  Indians,  which 
they  expect  from  us,  we  request  your  honour  would  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  like  justice  from  them,  for  the 
outrages  they  have  committed,  in  violation  of  the  treaties  of 
friendsliip  subsisting  between  us." 

From  tliis  period  until  the  year  1775,  we  do  not  find  the 
name  of  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  journals  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  actively  occupied  at  his  new  establishment,  in  carrying 
on  some  iron  works  which  he  had  there  erected,  and  in  so 
doing  had  associated  himself  with  several  other  gentlemen, 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  Owing,  however,  to  some  dis- 
advantages in  his  present  situation,  he  did  not  meet  with  the 
success  which  had  attended  his  former  efforts,  and  after  some 
time  vainly  spent  in  the  attempt,  and  the  loss  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  fortune,  he  returned  to  Durham,  the  seat  of 
his  former  prosperity.  During  this  period,  the  only  public 
offices  Vk'hich  he  held  were  those  of  a  judge  of  the  county 
courts,  over  which  he  presided,  and  of  colonel  of  militia, 
from  which  he  derived  the  title  that  he  was  usually  address- 
ed by. 
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In  October,  lf75,  he  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
provincial  assembly,  and  took  his  seat  therein  on  the  four- 
teenth of  that  month.  He  resumed  at  once  las  useful  charac- 
ter as  a  legislator,  and  was  placed  on  several  important  com- 
mittees, such  as  those  on  the  grants  of  the  crown,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Connecticut  claims,  procuring  arms  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  preparing  a  system  of  military  discipline  for  the 
province,  and  above  all,  the  committee  of  safety,  which  was 
now  in  fact  the  great  revolutionary  organ  of  the  government. 
On  the  fourth  of  November,  1775,  the  legislature  proceeded 
to  elect  the  delegates  to  the  succeeding  continental  congress ; 
and  shortly  after  they  had  chosen  them,  Mr.  Taylor  was  ap- 
pointed, with  several  other  gentlemen,  to  prepare  and  report 
to  the  assembly  a  draught  of  instructi(ms  by  which  their  con- 
duct was  to  be  governed.  This  duty,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded in  the  life  of  James  Smith,  was  one  of  much  delicacy 
and  diflficulty.  It  was  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  affairs  of 
the  colonies  had  arrived  at  a  crisis  when  the  wise  might  an- 
ticipate, and  the  bold  hope  for,  a  decided  resistance  and  an 
eventual  separation.  To  this  issue  Pennsylvania  seems  to 
have  looked  with  some  reluctance.  She  had  always  been  a 
colony  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  crown,  and  had  received 
from  it  many  direct  expressions  of  its  good  will ;  her  propri- 
etary government  had  been  conducted  without  a  shadow  of 
political  oppression,  though  its  history  is  now  and  then  dis- 
figured with  controversies  about  the  personal  rights  of  the 
descendants  of  the  founder,  and  the  mutual  privileges  granted 
and  reserved  by  charter  ;  her  constitution  was  liberal,  indeed 
democratic  to  a  degree  which  existed  in  few  others  of  the  co- 
lonies ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  by  habit, 
prejudice  and  religion,  but  little  inclined  to  measures  of  un- 
compromising violence.  It  is  true,  the  rash  and  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  British  government  were  fast  wearing 
Vol.  III.— I  i 
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away  all  these  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  Pennsylvania  had  a 
spirit  too  high  not  to  stand  firmly  by  the  other  colonies,  to 
support  them  with  her  power,  and  to  participate  their  dan- 
gers. In  this  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  rest  o  the 
committee  prepared  the  instructions  for  the  delegates  in  the 
following  form  :  *'  Tlic  trust  reposed  in  you,"  they  say,  ad- 
dressing the  newly  elected  members,  **  is  of  such  a  nature, 
and  ihe  modes  of  executing  it  may  be  so  diversified  in  the 
course  of  your  deliberations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
give  you  particular  instructions  respecting  it.  We  therefore, 
in  general,  direct,  that  you,  or  any  four  of  you,  meet  in  con- 
gress the  delegates  of  the  several  colonies  now  assembled  in 
this  city,  and  any  such  delegates  as  may  meet  in  congress 
next  year ;  that  you  consult  together  on  the  present  critical 
and  alarming  state  of  public  affairs  ;  that  you  exert  your  ut- 
most endeavours  to  agree  upon,  and  recommend,  such  mea- 
sures as  you  shall  judge  to  aflford  the  best  prospect  of  ob- 
taining redress  of  American  grievances,  and  restoring 
that  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  so  essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both 
countries. 

"  Thougli  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment and  administration  have  compelled  us  to  resist  their  vio- 
lence by  force  of  arms,  yet  we  strictly  enjoin  you,  that  you, 
in  behalf  of  this  colony,  dissent  from,  and  utterly  reject  any 
propositions,  should  such  be  made,  that  may  cause  or  lead  to, 
a  separation  from  our  mother  country,  or  a  change  of  the 
form  of  this  government," 

The  ensuing  winter  and  the  spring  of  1776,  however, 
wrought  a  great  and  rapid  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  They  became  every  day  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  separation ;  and  began  to  prepare  more 
and  more  earnestly  for  direct  resistance.     Four  months  had 
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scarcely  elapsed  since  the  report  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
80  guarded  and  pacific  in  its  tenor,  was  presented  by  one  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  a  member,  when  another 
to  which  he  also  belonged,  laid  before  the  assembly  a  docu- 
ment which  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  determined  and  indig- 
nant spirit.  "  The  committee,"  say  they,  "  have  ever  since 
their  appointment  applied  themselves  with  the  greatest  zeal 
and  fidelity,  to  the  important  trust  confided  to  them,  in  pro- 
viding means  for  the  defence  of  this  province ;  they  were, 
however,  such  means  only  as  were  thought  more  immediately 
requisite  for  our  security,  against  the  attempts  made  by  a 
naval  armament,  and  were  besides  necessarily  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  funds  allotted  to  them  by  your  honourable 
house ;  but  they  beg  leave  to  represent,  that,  as  every  day 
brings  with  it  fresh  proofs  of  the  violence  of  the  British  mi- 
nistry, and  of  their  fixed  purpose  to  subdue  the  free  spirit  of 
America,  that  has  yet  given  such  obstruction  to  all  their 
schemes  of  tyranny  and  despotism  ;  a  purpose  assisted  too  by 
an  obsequious  parliament,  which  may  not  speak,  the  genuine 
sense  of  the  nation,  though  it  has  unhappily  the  direction  of 
its  force,  it  truly  becomes  us  to  prepare  seriously  for  the 
storm  gathering  over  the  colonies,  and  which,  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  course,  may,  in  a  few  weeks,  fall  upon  this  pro- 
vince. This  being  the  idea  of  the  committee,  they  have  come 
to  the  following  resolution,  claiming  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  your  honourable  house  thereto. 

"  Resolved,  '  That  application  be  made  to  the  honourable 
the  house  of  representatives,  praying  that  they  will  take 
order  for  the  raising  of  two  thousand  men,  to  act  in  the  de- 
fence of  this  province,  and  this  board  will  represent  it  as  their 
oj»inion,  that  it  will  be  most  for  the  public  sci'vicc,  that  one 
battalion  of  regular  troops  be  formed  out  of  that  number,  and 
the  remainder  be  a  body  of  rifle-men.' 
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"The  committee  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  attention  to 
another  object,  also  of  extensive  importance,  the  military 
association :  the  general  sentiments  concerning  which,  they 
have,  in  the  recess  of  assembly,  had  an  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing, and  though  such  numbers  already  have,  and,  we  hope, 
will  still  engage  in  it,  under  its  present  form,  as  may  prove 
a  considerable  addition  to  our  strength,  yet,  as  there  are  ma- 
terial objections  made  to  it,  and  as  they  understand  are  to 
be  laid  before  your  honourable  house  by  divers  respectable 
bodies  of  men,  they  submit  to  you,  whether  it  will  not  be 
highly  expedient,  and  consistent  with  good  policy,  imme- 
diately to  remove  every  cause  of  discontent,  on  this  head, 
from  the  minds  of  the  associators,  who,  under  an  apprehension 
of  partial  and  unequal  burthens  imposed  on  them,  have  never- 
theless had  the  virtue  not  to  refuse  their  services  to  their 
country,  in  confidence  that  your  honourable  house  will  re- 
consider the  several  provisions  and  regulations  complained 
of,  and  give  them  satisfaction  therein." 

It  is  interesting  thus  to  observe  the  gradual  change  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  a  colony  where  it  could  not  be  attributed  to 
any  direct  injury  which  might  have  created  a  momentary 
hostility,  but  solely  to  a  general  system  of  oppression  which 
all  were  forced  to  resist.  We  shall,  therefore,  add  another 
document  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  although  Mr. 
Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  immediately  concerned 
in  its  composition,  as  he  was  absent  from  the  house  at  the 
time.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  been  presented 
to  the  public  except  in  large  official  journals,  and  will  serve 
to  complete  the  chain  of  those  successive  and  gradual  events 
which  led  from  harmony  to  resistance,  and  finally  to  separa- 
tion. We  have  seen  what  were  tlie  instructions  given  to  the 
delegates  to  the  continental  congress  in  November,  1775 — in 
June,  1776,  they  were  as  follows:   "When  by  our  last  in- 
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structions  we  strictly  enjoined  you,  in  behalf  of  this  colony, 
to  dissent  from  and  utterly  reject  any  propositions,  should 
such  be  made,  that  might  cause  or  lead  to  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  or  a  change  of  the  form  of  this  governinent, 
our  restrictions  did  not  arise  from  any  diffidence  of  your 
ability,  prudence  or  integrity,  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania  with  fidelity,  in  times 
so  full  of  alarming  dangers  and  perplexing  difficulties. 

"The  situation  of  public  affairs  is  since  so  greatly  altered 
that  we  now  think  ourselves  justifiable  in  removing  the  re- 
strictions laid  upon  you  by  those  instructions. 

"  The  contempt  with  which  the  last  petition  of  the  honour- 
able congress  has  been  treated  :  The  late  act  of  parliament, 
declaring  the  just  resistance  of  the  colonists,  against  violences 
actually  offijred,  to  be  rebellion,  excluding  them  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crown,  and  even  compelling  some  of  them  to 
bear  arms  against  their  countrymen  :  The  treaties  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  with  other  princes,  for  engaging  foreign 
mercenaries  to  aid  the  forces  of  that  kingdom,  in  their  hostile 
enterprises,  against  America ;  and  his  answer  to  the  petition 
of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
London,  manifest  such  a  determined  and  implacable  resolu- 
tion to  effijct  the  utter  destruction  of  these  colonies,  that  all 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation,  on  reasonable  terms,  are  extin- 
guished. Nevertheless,  it  is  our  ardent  desire,  that  a  civil 
war  with  all  its  attending  miseries,  could  be  ended  by  a  se- 
cure and  honourable  peace. 

"  We  therefore  hereby  authorize  you  to  concur  with  the 
other  delegates  in  congress,  in  forming  such  further  compacts 
between  the  united  colonies,  concluding  such  treaties  with 
foreign  kingdoms  and  states,  and  in  adopting  such  other 
measures  as,  upon  a  view  of  all  circumstances,  shall  be  judg- 
ed necessary  for  promoting  tl^e  liberty,  safety  and  interests 
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of  America ;  reserving  to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating,  the  internal  government 
and  police  of  the  same. 

"The  happiness  of  these  colonies  has,  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  fatal  controversy,  been  our  first  wish.  Their 
reconciliation  with  Great  Britain  our  next.  Ardently  have 
we  prayed  for  the  accomplishment  of  both.  But,  if  we  must 
renounce  the  one  or  other,  we  humbly  trust  in  the  mercies  of 
the  supreme  governor  of  the  universe,  that  we  shall  not 
stand  condemned  before  his  throne,  if  our  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  that  over-ruling  law  of  self-preservation,  which 
his  divine  wisdom  has  thought  fit  to  implant  in  the  hearts  of 
his  creatures." 

These  views  of  the  assembly  were  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  j  but  owing  to  the  strong  re- 
luctance which  existed  among  many  of  the  members,  of  thus 
making  a  breach  which  could  never  be  repaired,  they  were 
not  adopted  with  the  unanimity  which  so  great  a  measure 
required.  Indeed  it  had  become  evident  that  an  essential 
change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  whole  energies  of  the  province  should  be  exerted,  in 
giving  weight  to  the  great  object  at  which  congress  were 
aiming.  The  regular  assembly  was,  therefore,  allowed 
gradually  to  cease  by  the  absence  of  its  members,  and  a 
temporary  body,  called  a  conference,  consisting  of  commit- 
tees chosen  by  each  county,  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  as- 
sumed by  degrees  a  large  portion  of  the  legislative  powers. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  they  took  up  the  subject  which 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly  ;  the  dissolution 
of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  and  coinciding  in  the  views 
which  we  have  seen  that  body  adopt,  passed  a  resolution 
unanimously,  as  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  which  they  expi-cssed  their  willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote 
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of  congress,  declaring  the  united  colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  and  asserted  that  this  measure  did  not  origi- 
nate in  ambition  or  in  impatience  of  lawful  authority,  but 
that  tliey  were  driven  to  it  in  obedience  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  nature,  by  the  oppressions  and  cruelties  of  the 
king  and  parliament,  as  the  only  measure  left  to  preserve 
and  establish  their  liberties,  and  transmit  them  inviolate  to 
posterity. 

Emboldened  by  this  approbation  and  that  of  most  of  the 
colonies,  congress  proceeded  zealously  towards  the  great 
end.  But  in  their  body,  there  were  yet  many  who  looked 
with  fearful  anticipation  on  the  consequences.  Among  these 
were  several  of  the  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  and  neither 
the  instructions  of  the  assembly  nor  the  resolutions  of  the 
conference  had  yet  changed  their  sentiments.  When  we 
mention  among  these  the  name  of  that  great  and  good  man 
John  Dickinson,  we  give  sufficient  proof  that  the  cause  of 
these  sentiments  was  no  unmanly  fear.  It  was  a  reluctance 
to  jeopardize  the  future  prospects  of  the  country,  by  involving 
them  in  a  war  with  a  powerful  nation  ;  it  was,  they  asserted, 
changing  the  wholesome  system  of  resistance  to  arbitrary 
acts,  into  the  pursuit  of  ends  which  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple did  not  require.  It  was  relinquishing  the  safe  ground 
on  which  the  colonies  had  planted  themselves,  and  rushing 
into  a  war  which  in  its  course  must  bring  witli  it  slaughter 
and  inexpressible  distress,  and  in  its  end  might  fix  a  severe 
despotism  on  the  ruins  of  liberties  that  had  been  rashly 
hazarded. 

Fortunately  there  was  energy  enough  in  congress  to  resist 
these  plausible  but  delusive  opinions,  and  when  the  ultimate 
question  was  proposed,  an  approving  vote  by  all  the  colonies, 
gave  to  the  measure  of  resistance  that  unanimity  which  se- 
cured its  eventual  success.     Of  the  delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  however,  five  still  retained  their  sentiments  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  majority.  The  approbation  of  the  state  was 
only  obtained  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Morton.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  new  choice  of  representatives  became 
necessary,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  July  the  convention  of  the 
state  proceeded  to  elect  them.  Mr.  Morton,  Dr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  re-elected,  and  in  lieu  of 
the  other  five  gentlemen  were  substituted  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Ross,  Mr.  Clymer,  Dr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Smith.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Taylor  took  his  seat  in  congress. 

On  the  second  of  August  following  Mr.  Taylor  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  not  until  that  time, 
that  any  delegate  actually  affixed  his  signature  to  the  instru- 
ment; for  although  it  was  passed  and  proclaimed  on  the 
fourth  of  July  preceding,  the  copy  engrossed  on  parchment, 
was  not  prepared  until  nearly  a  month  after.  These  circum- 
stances have  once  or  twice  given  rise  to  errors,  but  they  are 
fully  explained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  M'Kean,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Delaware,  wbich  will  be  found  inserted  in  his  life. 
The  acts  of  Mr.  Taylor  while  a  member  of  congress,  are 
involved  in  the  same  obscurity  which  surrounds  every  other 
part  of  his  life,  public  and  private.  The  journals  of  congress 
do  not  often  mention  him,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  forming 
an  opinion  of  the  peculiar  turn  of  talent  which  he  displayed, 
or  line  of  services  which  he  rendered.  He  was  engaged  for 
some  time  in  a  negotiation,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
with  several  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  appears  to  have  formed  a  treaty  with  them  at 
Easton,  where  he  had  now  taken  up  his  residence. 

In  March,  1777,  he  retired  from  congress  and  never  after 
engaged  in  public  service.  Settled  at  Easton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  estates,  he  devoted  the  declining  years  of  his 
life  to  increase  their  value,  and  somewhat  to  recover  from 
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the  losses  he  had  sustained  by  long  estrangement  from  his 
domestic  affairs.  In  these  peacelul  pursuits  four  years  slip- 
ped quietly  away.  On  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1781, 
he  died,  being,  at  the  time,  sixty-five  years  of  age.  He  has 
no  legitimate  living  descendants.  He  had  two  children  by 
his  wife,  a  daughter  who  was  never  married,  and  a  son  James, 
an  attorney,  who  died  before  his  father,  when  only  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age.  He  left,  however,  several  children,  but 
the  last  of  them  was  drowned  in  the  Delaware  some  years 
ago. 

We  have  no  other  means  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  than  the  slight  incidents  we  have  recorded  in 
this  memoir.  From  these  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  native  parts,  and  of  honourable  conduct, 
industrious'and  enterprising  in  his  habits,  and  useful  in  times 
requiring  firmness  and  strong  good  sense.  He  is  of  course 
almost  forgotten,  even  in  the  country  where  he  used  to  reside ; 
but  the  old  men  of  the  neighbourhood  who  recollect  him, 
when  asked  about  his  character  reply,  that  "  he  was  a  fine 
man  and  a  furious  whig." 
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JAMES  WILSON. 


James  Wilson  was  born  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
His  family  was  respectable,  but  not  wealthy,  and  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Andrews,  formerly  the  metropolis 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  well  known  for  its  university, 
founded  in  1411.  His  father  was  a  reputable  farmer,  and  a 
man  of  character  :  that  he  was  in  good  circumstances,  ap- 
pears probable,  from  the  education  given  to  his  son  ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  injured  his  affairs  by  the  same  passion  for 
speculation  which  that  son  unfortunately  inherited.  After  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother  again  married,  and  must  have 
been  in  straitened  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Wilson  frequently 
sent  her  pecuniary  aid  from  this  country,  even  when  he  was 
himself  much  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Wilson  received  an  excellent  classical  education.  Af- 
ter leaving  the  grammar  vschooi,  he  studied  at  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  previously,  for  a  short  period,  at  St.  An- 
drews. It  was  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous  Dr.  Blair,  in 
rhetoric,  and  of  the  not  less  celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  in  rheto- 
ric and  logic,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celebrity 
which  he  subsequently  acquired,  as  a  powerful  orator,  and  al- 
most irresistible  logician.  His  )'outhful  character  was  cor- 
rect and  praise- worthy. 
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Soon  after  the  rompletion  of  liis  education,  and  without  se- 
lecting or  embracing  any  profession,  he  resolved  to  emigrate 
to  America,  and  endeavour,  by  the  exercise  of  the  talents, 
industry,  and  integrity,  wliich  he  amply  possessed,  to  real- 
ize, in  a  new  country,  that  independence  which  his  own  could 
not  afford.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  about  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  bringing  with  him  an  excellent  classical  and 
scientific  education,  and  attainments  especially  conspicuous 
in  history  and  natural  law.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1766  he  reached  Philadelphia,  with  highly  recommendatory 
letters  to  gentlemen  of  that  city,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Peters,  rector  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter's  churches,  by  whom 
he  was  particularly  patronised,  and  introduced  as  an  usher 
into  the  Philadelphia  college  and  academy.  Dr.  Peters  had 
been  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and,  during  forty  years, 
the  confidential  friend  and  agent  of  the  proprietarias.  He 
was  an  original  trustee  of  the  college  and  academy,  and  be- 
ing a  man  of  learning,  and  zealous  in  its  cause,  was  a  com- 
petent judge  of  the  capacity  of  any  person  presenting  himself 
as  a  tutor,  or  professor.  Mr.  Wilson  was  considered  by  the 
trustee,  before  whom  he  was  examined,  as  the  best  classical 
scholar  who  had  offered  as  a  tutor  in  the  Latin  department 
of  the  college. 

In  this  office  he  only  remained  a  few  months  ;  when, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  early,  familiar,  and  con- 
stant friends,  bishop  White  and  judge  Peters,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  student  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Dickin- 
son. The  funds  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object,  and  for 
maintenance  during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  consisted 
of  money  taken  on  interest,  by  the  mortgage  of  a  farm  whicli 
he  purchased  from  his  relative,  Mr.  Annan,  a  seceding  minis- 
ter, who,  it  is  said,  received  satisfaction  for  the  property,  by 
assurances  made  good  in  Scotland. 
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After  two  years  ardent  application  to  the  study  of  liis  pro^ 
fession,  Mr.  Wilson  first  settled  in  Reading,  but  soon  remov- 
ed to  Carlisle,  where  he  became  an  eminent  counsellor  at 
law,  and  obtained  considerable  practice,  previous  to  the  re- 
volutionary struggle.  He  afterwards  went  to  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  and  after  remaining  there  one  year,  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  in  1778,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during 
tlie  remainder  of  his  life. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  profession  an  incident  occurred 
which  gave  him  great  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen of  the  provincial  bar.  Tliere  came  on  for  trial,  in 
one  of  the  county  courts,  a  cause  of  great  expectation  between 
the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wallace, 
a  well  known  dealer  in  lands.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
counsel  to  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  then  attorney-general, 
appeared  for  the  proprietaries.  It  drew  the  attention  of  all 
present,  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  spoken  long  before  Mr. 
Chew  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  with  intense  interest,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  act  to  the  end  of  the  argument.  When  he  had 
concluded,  the  counsel  on  the  same  side  of  the  question  went 
aside  and  deliberated  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  add  to 
^vhat  had  already  been  submitted  by  their  colleague,  who  had 
spoken  first.  This  was  determined  in  the  negative.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  was  Joseph  Reed,  esquire.  Before  the  close  of 
the  session  of  the  court  he  was  retained  in  another  proprie- 
tary cause  ;  and  his  standing  at  the  bar  was  henceforward 
lofty,  firm,  and  unalterable. 

At  a  time  when  universal  agitation  prevailed  amongst  all 
classes  of  society,  with  respect  to  the  disputes  existing  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  colonies,  and 
when  the  minds  of  those  best  qualified,  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, to  enter  on  the  subject,  were  intensely  excited  by  patri- 
otic resentments  and  gloomy  anticipations,  it  was  not  to  be 
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expected  that  Mr.  Wilson  would  remain  an  idle  spectator  of 
passing  events.  The  moment  he  landed  on  our  shores,  he 
had  claimed  for  himself  a  new  country:  he  was  an  American 
in  principle,  if  not  by  birth.  He  commenced  his  political  ca- 
reer as  soon  as  the  British  government  began  their  oppres- 
sions. He  wrote  and  published  many  able  and  luminous  es- 
says in  favour  of  the  rights  of  America,  and  never  swerved 
from  his  attachment  to  our  cause. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  met  early  in  the  summer  of  1774,  a  few 
months  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  first  general  congress. 
During  its  session,  his  talents  and  political  science  became 
known  throughout  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  being  un- 
derstood that  the  assembly,  at  its  first  meeting,  would  ap- 
point delegates  to  congress,  the  convention  recommended  that 
Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  among  the  num- 
ber. This  recommendation  was  rejected  ;  a  measure  ascrib- 
ed to  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  Mr.  Galloway,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  who  joined  the  British  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  city,  who  had  been  long  at  enmity  with 
Mr.  Dickinson,  and  who  had  differed  from  both  of  them  in 
political  sentiments. 

When  military  movements  were  first  made,  Mr.  Wilson, 
then  resident  in  Carlisle,  was  chosen  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
militia,  raised  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  He  acted  in 
that  capacity  when  occasions  demanded  his  services,  and  the 
public  stores  and  magazines  in  Carlisle  were  committed  to 
his  charge ;  but  he  was  never  in  active  service,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  his  very  frequent  civil  appointments.  He  was,  also, 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  a  duty  which  he 
executed  successfully. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  en- 
countered, when  proposed  as  a  delegate  to  the  first  continen- 
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tal  congress,  which  met  in  September,  1 774,  he  was,  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  1775,  together  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Thomas  Willing,  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembly,  and  accordingly  took 
his  seat  in  the  second  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775.  To  this  honourable  and  distin- 
guished station  he  was  successively  re-appointed,  on  the 
third  of  November,  1775,  the  twentieth  of  July,  1776,  and 
the  tenth  of  March,  1777. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  held  on  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  1777,  the  house  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  choosing  new  delegates  to  serve  the  state  in  con- 
gress,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  new  delegates  "  be  imme- 
diately elected  instead  of  Jonathan  B.  Smith,  esquire,  who 
has  resigned,  and  of  James  Wilson  and  George  Clymer, 
esquires,  who  are  hereby  svperseded."  Their  places  were  ac- 
cordingly supplied  by  Joseph  Reed,  William  Clingan,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Duffield.  Thus  early  did  the  spirit  of  party  de- 
prive our  country  of  the  active  services  of  its  best  and  most 
efficient  advocates.  So  early  as  the  month  of  January  pre- 
ceding, Mr.  Wilson  was  apprised  by  his  friend,  Robert  Mor- 
ris, of  the  plan  in  agitation  to  remove  him  from  office.  In 
a  letter,  dated  the  thirty-first  of  that  month,  Mr.  Morris 
makes  the  following  remarks  ;  "I  am  told  our  assembly  do 
not  intend  you  shall  be  in  the  new  list  of  delegates.  I  am  too 
busy  to  attend,  or  I  would  contest  the  matter  warmly ;  al- 
though I  well  know,  that  the  honesty,  merits,  and  ability 
which  you  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient pleas  against  the  previous  determination  of  a  strong 
party ;  for  that,  I  am  told,  is  the  case.  However,  you  will 
enjoy  your  family  and  friends  at  home,  if  you  are  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  those  services  to  your  country, 
which  she  so  much  needs,  and  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  she 
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will  feel  the  want  of,  until  better  men,  in  better  times,  shall 
call  you  forth  again."  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  Mr.  Wilson  retired,  for  a 
season,  from  public  life. 

But  his  talents  were  too  splendid  and  useful  to  be  permit- 
ted long  to  remain  in  political  obscurity ;  and  in  the  year 
1782,  he  received  the  most  distinguished  evidences,  that  con- 
sistency and  integrity  will  finally  prevail  over  the  machina- 
tions of  faction.  On  the  twelfth  of  November,  of  that  year, 
he  was  re-elected  to  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body, 
on  the  second  of  January,  1783.  In  the  preceding  month  of 
June,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  and  supreme  execu- 
tive council,  in  conjunction  with  William  Bradford  junior, 
Joseph  Reed,  and  Jonathan  D.  Sergeant,  a  counsellor  and 
agent  for  Pennsylvania,  in  the  controversy  subsisting  between 
that  state  and  Connecticut,  relative  to  the  settlement  at  Wy- 
oming. The  court  of  commissioners  appointed  to  hear,  and 
finally  determine  this  important  dispute,  was  held  at  Trenton, 
on  the  twefth  of  November,  1782,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  De- 
cember, pronounced  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  state  of 
Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  lands  in  controversy,  and 
that  the  jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  of  all  the  territory  ly- 
ing within  the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
claimed  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  did  of  right  belong  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  successful  result  of  this 
cause,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  luminous  and 
learned  argument  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the  delivery  of  which  oc- 
cupied several  days.  He  was  again  appointed  a  delegate  to 
congress,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  1785,  and  attended  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month ;  and  finally,  on  the  eleventli 
of  tlie  succeeding  mouth  of  November,  resuming  his  honour- 
able station  on  the  twenty-second  of  March,  1786. 
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During  the  period  of  liis  absence  from  the  great  national 
council,  he  received  frequent  marks  of  the  unabated  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him,  by  those  who  were  elevated  above  the 
influence  of  state  or  party  feuds.  On  the  filth  of  June,  1779, 
M.  Gerard,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  France,  appointed 
Mr.  Wilson  advocate  general  of  tlie  French  nation,  in  the 
United  States.  **The  daily  discussions,"  says  the  commis- 
sion, "  which  arise  in  the  different  parts  of  United  America, 
relative  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  establishment 
of  fixed'  regulations  on  those  subjects,  forming  an  object  of 
great  labour  and  importance,  which  can  only  be  confided  to  a 
person  versed  in  the  laws,  and  internal  administration  of 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  general 
usages  of  commerce ;  and  the  experience  and  talents  of 
which  Mr.  James  Wilson  has  afforded  so  many  brilliant 
proofs,  making  him  worthy  of  this  nomination,  we  hereby 
appoint  and  constitute  him,  subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
king,  and  until  his  decision  be  known,  advocate  general  of  the 
French  nation,  in  the  thirteen  United  States."  The  French  mi- 
nister notified  congress  of  this  appointment,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September,  1779,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1781,  the 
king  of  France  issued  letters-patent  confirming  it  under  his 
hand,  *<in  consideration  of  the  zeal  and  attachment  which  he 
had,  on  various  occasions,  shown  towards  ti)e  subjects  of  his 
majesty." 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Wilson  was,  for  some  time,  closely- 
directed  to  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  forming 
plans  relative  to  the  commercial  connexions  of  the  United 
States  with  France.  These  duties  were  of  very  great  extent 
and  importance  ;  and  attended  with  no  small  degree  of  difli- 
culty  and  delicacy.  By  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  the  functions  of  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  agents,  and  commissaries,  were  to  be  regulated  by  a 
Vol.  Ill —  L  1 
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particular  agreement ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  advo- 
cate general  to  draw  the  sketch  of  a  plan  for  this  agreement, 
on  the  part  of  France.     In  other  countries,  usage  and  rules 
previously  established,  greatly  assisted  in  ascertaining  the 
functions,  powers,  and  privileges  of  public  officers  :  but,  in 
the  United  States,  every  thing  of  that  nature  was  new  and 
unprecedented.  **  I  fancy  myself,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  in  the 
Bituation  of  a  planter,  who  undertakes  to  settle  and  cultivate 
a  farm  in  the  woods,  where  there  has  not  been  one  tree  cut 
down,  nor  a  single  improvement  made."     Wliile  the  colonies 
were  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  the  po- 
licy of  that  nation  to  confine  their  commerce  to  herself ;  and 
their  trade  and  navigation   were   regulated  by  the  laws  of 
England.     But  a  very  different,  and  a  much  nobler  prospect, 
unfolded  itself  to  the  view,  when  Mr.  Wilson  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.     The  arrangements  of  commerce  would 
necessarily  expand  with  their  objects ;  and  those  respecting 
the  trade  with  France  made  a  capital  figure  in  the  general 
system.  In  order  to  model  and  digest  them,  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  required,  it  was  necessary  accurately  to  know 
and  to  compare  the  laws  of  nations,  the  laws  of  France,  and 
the  laws,  customs,  and  interior  police  of  the  United  States. 
From  such  comparison,  a  system  of  regulations,  accommo- 
dated, as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  maxims,  manners,  and 
views  of  both  nations  would  naturally  be  formed.     *' A  close 
study  of  the  laws  of  England,"  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Holker,  on  this  subject,   "and  of  this  country,  for  up- 
wards of  thirteen  years,  and  an  extensive  practice  during  the 
greatest  part  of  that  period,  entitle  me  to  say,  that  I  am  not 
altogether  unacquainted  with  them.     I  have  given  attention 
to  the  laws  of  nations.  Since  I  have  been  honoured  with  the 
nomination  to  be  advocate  general,  I  have  directed  my  studies 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  France ;  but  I  am  \ery  defi- 
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cient  in  the  knowledge  of  tliem.  Nothing  hut  intense  appli- 
cation, for  a  considerahle  time,  can  make  me  so  much  master 
of  them,  as  to  do  justice  to  the  office,  or  to  derive  reputation 
from  it  to  myself.  As  the  trade  of  France  with  the  United 
States  shall  increase,  the  numher  of  processes,  in  which  the 
kingdom  will  he  interested,  and  of  cases  in  which  law  opinions 
must  be  given,  will  increase  in  proportion.  To  give  a  safe 
opinion  upon  any  particular  point,  however  simple  or  detached 
it  may  appear,  requires  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  deduced.  It  is  obvious,  that  I  mus» 
relinquish  a  very  great  share  of  my  practice,  (which  you 
know  to  be  valuable,  and  which  cannot  be  soon,  or  easily  re- 
gained, after  it  is  once  given  up.)  and  must  render  that,  to 
which  I  shall  confine  myself,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  my  office."  In  accordance  with  his  duty,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  the  beginning  of  1780,  submitted  to  the  minister 
plenipotentiary,  for  his  inspection  and  transmission  to  France, 
a  draught  of  a  general  plan  concerning  the  function  of  con- 
suls, and  the  jurisdiction  and  proceedings  of  courts,  in  com- 
mercial causes,  in  which  the  subjects  of  that  country  were 
parties.  "It  has  many  imperfections,"  said  he;  "  but  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  it  has  cost  me  much  time  and  thought.  In  a 
performance  of  this  kind,  the  labour  appears  less  from 
what  is  adopted,  than  from  what  is,  upon  reflection,  laid 
aside."  It  was  stipulated  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  M.  Ge- 
rard, on  his  acceptance  of  tiie  office,  that  an  annual  salary 
should  be  annexed  to  it ;  and  upon  that  principle,  the 
nomination,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  refused,  was 
accepted.  This  contract  was  extremely  just,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  necessary  abandonment  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  lucrative  practice.  Moreover,  he  declared,  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  transact  such  business,  as  the 
minister,  or  consuls,  of  France  might  choose  to  lay  before 
him,  keep  an  account  of  it,  and  make  a  charge  for  the  several 
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services.     He  maintained,  that  it  would  place  him  under  the 
obligation  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office,  and  under  the  inconvenience  of  holding 
himself  always  ready  at  the  call  of  the  ministers  and  consuls, 
and,  at  the  same  tiaic,  would  leave  it  wholly  in  their  power, 
whether  he  should  derive  any  or  no  advantage  from  his  stu- 
dies and  attention.     "It  would,  in  other  respects,"  said  he, 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Gerard,  "reduce  me  to  a  degree  of  depen- 
dence, to  which  I  will  not  submit.     You  know  my  sentiment 
from  the  beginning  was,  that  my  salary  and  my  commissions 
should  be  dependent  only  on  the  king.     If  1  was  to  accept  of 
the  office  on  terms  less  sure  and  respectable,  1  should  think 
myself  unwortliy  of  the  trust  involved  in  it ;  and  could  not 
expect  to  render  tliat  service,  of  which  I  should  otherwise  be 
capable."     After  a  long,  and  on  the  part  of  France  a  shuf- 
fling, correspondence  on  the  subject,  the  duke  De  Luzerne  in- 
formed Mr.  Wilson,  in  April,  1782,  that  the  king  did  not 
intend  to  attach  an  annual  salary  to  the  office  of  advocate 
general  of  the  nation.  This  violation  of  the  original  compact 
decided  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  ;  he  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  French  minister,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  office,  but  upon  the  terms 
that  a  salary  should  be  annexed  to  it;  that  as  it  was  deter- 
mined that  such  should  not  be  the  case,  he  could  no  longer 
divert  so  much  of  his  study  and  attention  from  the  practice 
of  the  law,  as  he  had  done  for  a  considerable  time."    "  But, 
sir,"  he  continues,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
feel  what  I  owe  to  France.     While  the  king  is  making  such 
generous,  and  such  expensive  effi)rts  in  behalf  of  my  country, 
every  service,  of  which  my. situation  and  circumstances  will 
admit,  is  due  to  him.     With  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  there- 
fore, I  will,  during  the  war,  give  my  best  advice  and  assist- 
ance, in  the  line  of  my  profession  and  practice,  concerning 
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sucli  matters  as  the  ministers  and  consuls  of  France  will  do 
me  the  honour  of  laying  before  me."  Finally,  after  several 
years  of  labour,  Mr.  Wilson  received  from  his  most  christian 
majesty,  in  November,  1783,  the  princely  remuneration  of — 
ten  thousand  livres. 

Congress  also  appointed  him,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Decem- 
ber, 1781,  during  his  absence  from  that  body,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  bank,  of  North  America,  planned  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ris for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  finances  of  the  United 
States. 

Whilst  Mr.  Wilson  was  in  congress,  he  was  considered  as 
one  of  its  ablest  members,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  engaged 
in  the  business  of  committees,  than  any  of  his  colleagues. 
His  political  standing  was  deservedly  high,  and  he  was  al- 
ways listened  to  with  respectful  attention.  He  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  all  those  weighty  questions,  which  were 
agitated  in  that  important  crisis,  when  the  settlement  of  our 
affairs,  both  civil  and  military,  commanded  the  most  serious 
and  anxious  attention.  In  June,  1775,  he  was  of  the  com- 
mittee wiiich  prepared  an  eloquent  and  nervous  appeal  to 
the  assembly  of  Jamaica ;  and  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
when  the  Indians  were  divided  into  three  departments,  the 
northern,  middle,  and  southern,  and  commissioners  appointed 
by  congress  to  superintend  Indian  affairs  in  behalf  of  the 
colonies,  he  was  elected  a  commissioner  for  the  middle  de- 
partment. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  several  committees, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  colonies,  and  re- 
port what  number  of  forces  would  be  necessary  for  their  de- 
fence ;  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  ;  to 
prepare  an  address  to  the  united  colonies  ;  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  Indians  in  the  middle  depart- 
ment ',  to  consider  on  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means 
for  supporting  the  American  cause  in  Canada  ;    to  confer 
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with  general  Washington,  and  concert  a  plan  of  military 
operations  ;    to  devise  ways  and  means  for  supplying  the 
treasury  ;  to  form  an  effectual  plan  for  suppressing  the  inter- 
nal enemies  of  America  ;  to  devise  and  execute  measures  for 
effectally  re-enforcing  general  Washington,  and  obstructing 
the  progress  of  general  Howe's  army ;    to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  army ;   to  explain  to  the  several 
states,  the  reasons  which  induced  congress  to  enlarge  t!ie 
powers   of  general  Washington  ;    to   consider    what  steps 
were  necessary  to  be  taken,  should  the  enemy  attempt  to  pe- 
netrate through  New  Jersey,  or  to  attack  Philadelphia ;  to 
devise  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  Hessians,  and  other  fo- 
reigners, employed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  sent  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the  states,  to  quit  that 
iniquitous  service ;   &c.  &c.  &c.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  for  Indian  affairs,  and  of  tiic  standing 
committee  appointed  to  hear  and   determine   upon   appeals 
brought  against  sentences  passed  on  libels,  in  the  courts  of 
admiralty  in  their  respective  states.    He  was  also  attached  to 
tlie  first  board  of  war.     In  fact,  no  member  was  more  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  exert  his  talents,  and  no  member  ex- 
hibited more  industry,  capacity,  and  perseverance,  in  obey- 
ing the  calls  of  duty,  than  James  Wilson. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Wilson  became  much  involved  in  the  poli- 
tical quarrels  of  the  day.  The  principal  charge  on  which 
those  who  opposed  him  relied,  was  his  opposition  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  accusation  requires  a 
particular  examination;  and  its  refutation  will,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  exhibit,  in  its  true  light,  the  patriotism  by  which 
all  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Wilson  were  guided  during  the 
tempestuous  scenes  of  the  revolution.  The  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  Robert  Whitehill,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
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of  Pennsylvania,  to  George  Stevenson,  written  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  1776,  may  afford  an  example  of  the  assaults  made, 
at  that  important  period,  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Wilson: 
— "  My  feelings  for  myself,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  my 
distressed  country,  call  me  out  to  the  unpleasing  discovery 
I  must  at  last  make  to  you,  of  what  I  have  too  long  concealed 
from  you.  I  shall  proceed  to  inform  you,  that  a  gentleman 
in  Philadelphia,  asked  a  delegate  of  congress,  eighth  June, 
how  the  debates  on  independence  prospered  in  congress?  Go, 
said  he,  and  ask  your  friends  Dickinson  and  Wilson ; — with 
indignation  you  may  think.  The  gentleman,  ninth  June, 
asked  another  delegate,  how  colonel  Wilson  behaved  in  con- 
gress on  the  debate  about  independence,  and  was  answered, 
*  colonel  Wilson  formally  complained  of  being  bound  by  in- 
structions contrary  to  his  judgment:  I  expected  yesterday,* 
said  he,  '  to  have  heard  him  alter  his  tone,  as  his  instructions 
were  rescinded.  But  I  must  say  no  more.  I  will  never 
trust  a  Scotchman  again.  They  cannot  be  honest  when 
liberty  is  in  question.  Your  conference  of  committees  must 
appoint  new  delegates,  or  your  province  will  be  ruined.  I 
heard,  sir,  a  speech  from  Dickinson,  in  the  house,  seventh 
June,  which  confirms  me  in  opinion,  that  we  are  sold  by  our 
delegates.  He  pledged  himself  to  his  honour,  Mr.  Allen,  and 
the  house,  that  he,  with  the  other  delegates  of  this  colony, 
would  vote  against  independence  at  all  events.' — I  leave  you, 
sir,  to  make  your  own  comments  on  the  foregoing  ;  and  de- 
sire for  my  country's  sake,  you  will  inform  your  acquaintance 
of  what  I  have  here  communicated  to  you,  and  if  the  people 
are  still  unbelieving,  I  can  prove  it  so  far  as  I  have  gone ; 
and  our  friend  in  congress  from  your  county,  must  be  better 
known  yet.  Mr.  Miller  is  much  to  blame  for  his  conduct 
before  the  last  election  ;  he  certainly  knew  of  Wilson's  charge, 
or  rather  the  charge  against  Wilson,  being  too  well  founded  j 
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as  I  am  exceedingly  well  informed,  by  a  certain  gentleman, 
who  used  freedom  with  Mr.  Miller  on  the  occasion,  that  he, 
might  undeceive  him  before  the  election,  as  said  gentleman 
was  afraid  of  "Wilson  being  chosen  a  representative,  and  was 
desirous  to  prevent  it  if  possible." 

Now,  in  lieu  of  '  a  gentleman,'  *  a  delegate,'  '  the  gentle- 
man,' *  another  delegate,'  *our  friend,'  'a  certain  gentleman,* 
and  ^said  gentleman,'  who  together  with  Mr.  Robert  While- 
hill,  constitute  the  credible  and  well  defined  witnesses  against 
the  political  integrity  of  Mr.  Wilson,  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  produce,  under  their  proper^names,  such  evidences  as  will 
not  only  prove  the  falsity  of  the  letter,  but  put  the  question 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilson's  conduct,  touching  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,   for  ever  at  rest.     Bishop  White,  in 
answer  to  the  question,    "  Whether  Mr.  Wilson  was  opposed 
to  independence?"  replied:  "Doubtless,  Mr.  Wilson  voted 
for  independence,  although  liis  being  reconciled  to  the  mea- 
sure, as  was  the  case  witli  the  best  men  finally  favouring  it, 
was  gradual,  and  as  was  made  necessary  by  existing  circum- 
stances.    From  the  political  character  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  I  suppose  him  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  would 
have  been  mortified  by  any  measure  of  Great  Britain,  that 
might  have  eventuated  in  an  honourable  reconciliation."    "I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,"  says  judge  Peters,   "that  this  letter 
contains    a   base    slander,   propagated  for  party  purposes. 
Mr.  Wilson  never  was  opposed  to  our  independence,  when, 
like  many  others  of  the  best  friends  to  our  country,  he  found 
it  inevitably  necessary.     The  time  and  manner  created  some 
differences  of  opinions,  but  the  measure,  when  adopted,  had 
universal  approbation  ;  I  mean  of  the  ivhigs,  however  divided 
in  local  and  subordinate  matters."     Governor  M'Kean,  in  a 
letter  to  the  late  Alexander  James  Dallas,  relative  to  the 
declaration  of  independence,  observes,   "The  delegates  for 
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Pennsylvania,  who  voted  in  the  negative,  were  John  Dickin- 
son, Robert  Morris,  Charles  Humphreys,  and  Thomas  Wil- 
ling, those  in  the  affirmative,  were  John  Morton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  James  Wilson."  Judge  Duncan  states  it  as 
"an  undoubted  fact,  that  on  the  first  question  concerning 
independence,  the  only  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  for  it,  were 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Morton,  although  others  of  them  con- 
curred afterwards." 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  important 
measure  is  simply  this :  a  declaration  of  independence  was 
scarcely  spoken  of  until  about  eight  or  nine  months  previous 
to  the  fourth  of  July,  1776  ;  and  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable had  healing  measures  been  adopted  in  parliament  in 
the  preceding  winter.  In  proportion  as  the  designs  of  that 
body  became  developed,  the  minds  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
country  were  awakened  to  the  unwelcome  fact  that  there  re- 
mained no  middle  course  between  independence  and  uncondi- 
tional submission.  It  is  evident,  that  in  such  a  posture  of 
affairs,  some  must  have  been  earlier  and  some  later,  in  their 
convictions,  before  the  crisis  calling  for  determination. 
Hence,  even  if  Mr.  Wilson  were  to  be  classed  with  the  lat- 
ter, (with  Morris,  Dickinson,  Read,  and  other  eminent  men,) 
it  would  be  no  impeachment  of  his  patriotism  :  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  estimation  of  prudent  men,  it  might  have  made 
him  more  to  be  relied  on.  The  first  motion  respecting  inde- 
pendence, was  made  on  the  seventh  of  June,  1776,  and  the 
consideration  of  it  referred  till  the  next  day,  when  congress 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  after  taking 
the  matter  into  consideration,  it  w  as  again  postponed  until 
Monday,  the  tenth  of  June.  Nothing  appears  indicative  of 
the  sense  of  congress,  before  that  day.  The  ninth  of  June, 
being  Sunday,  the  house  did  not  meet.  Now,  the  eightli  and 
ninth  are  the  days  noticed  in  WliitchiU's  letter  as  having 
Vol.  Ill M  m 
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sealed  the  political  apostasy  of  Mr.  Wilson.     In  any  case, 
it  is  evident  to  the  unbiassed  observer,  that  the  vote  of  any 
member,  on  the  question  of  reference  to  a  day  so  near,  could 
not  have  been  decisive  of  his  sense  as  to  the  projected  measure: 
he  might  have  thought,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
that  a  longer  postponement  was  eligible ;  and  this,  of  itself, 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  his  condemnation  in  the  opinion 
of  an  enrage.    On  the  tenth,  a  resolution  was  offered,  "That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states ;  that  tliey  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connexion 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved."     The  consideration  of  this  resolution 
was  postponed  to  the  first  day  of  July ;  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  in  case  congress  should 
agree  thereto,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  syno- 
nymous declaration.     This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Jeflferson,  J.  Adams, 'Franklin,  Sherman,  andR.R.  Livings- 
ton.— On  Monday,  the  first  of  July,  the  question  was  taken 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole.     All  the  states  voted  in  favour 
of  the  declaration  excepting  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 
We  have  already  stated  the  majority  of  four  to  three,  among 
the  delegates  from  the  former  state.     Delaware  was  divided : 
Thomas  M'Kean  was  in  favour  of,  and  George  Read  opposed 
to  the  measure.     The  report  of  a  declaration  was  postponed, 
from  day  to  day,  till  the  fourth  of  July.     It  was  a  rainy  day, 
and  Messrs.  Morris  and  Dickinson  were  absent:  hence  the 
vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  given  in  favour  of  independence, 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Franklin  and  Morton,  being  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Willing  in  the  negative. 
The  opportune  arrival  of  Csesar  Rodney,  from  Delaware, 
for  whom  an  express  had  been  despatched  by  Mr.  M'Kean, 
and  who  voted  for  independence,  secured  the  support  of  that 
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state;  so  that,  on  that  day,  there  was  an  unanimous  vote  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  in  its  favour.  Unanimity,  a  very  im- 
portant point,  was  thus  obtained  :  the  dissension  of  a  single 
state  might  have  produced  dangerous  consequences.  It  may 
be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  fact  not  generally  known. 
In  the  printed  public  journal  of  congress  for  1776,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  by  the  members  whose  names  are  there 
inserted.  But  such  was  not  the  case  :  no  person  signed  it  on 
that  day,  nor  for  many  days  after ;  and  among  the  names 
subscribed,  one  was  opposed  to  it,  and  seven  were  not  in  con- 
gress at  the  time ;  while  the  names  of  Thomas  M*Kean,  of 
Delaware,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  Henry  Wis- 
ner,  of  New  York,  are  not  printed  as  subscribers,  although 
both  were  present,  and  voted  for  independence. 

Thus,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  proceedings  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  we  find  that  Mr.  Wilson  uniformly- 
voted  in  favour  of  independence ;  on  the  first  of  July,  in  op- 
position to  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  on  the  fourth, 
in  the  majority.  But  many^sincere  whigs  considered  a  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  country,  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  befall  us.  Of  this  class  was  Mr. 
John  Dickinson,  who  was  always  timid  and  hesitating, 
though  sincerely  attached  to  our  cause.  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
was'  bold  and  decided,  could  only  have  been  coupled  with 
him,  in  the  excommunication  of  Whitehill,  to  serve  party  or 
personal  purposes.  Dickinson  was  a  prominent  man :  by 
his  Farmer's  Letters,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
both  for  patriotism  and  ability ;  but  being  a  disapprover  of 
independence,  he  fell  under  a  cloud,  which  obscured  him  all 
the  war,  and  even  involved  him  in  the  suspicion  of  disaffec- 
tion. The  writer  of  the  letter,  accusing  Mr.  Wilson  of  the 
blackest  corruption,  belonged  to  a  junto  of  certain  violent 
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politicians,  who  intcmperately  pressed  the  measure  of  inde- 
pendence before  the  public  mind,  either  in  or  out  of  congress, 
was  prepared  for  it.  The  demagogues  of  that  day  were 
opposed  to  bridling  and  breaking  popular  extravagancies ; 
and  of  course,  to  all  who  wished  a  well-regulated,  popular 
government.  One  of  them  was  heard  to  say,  by  a  venerable 
survivor  of  the  revolution,  that  "  men  of  education  and  learn- 
ing should  have  no  rule,  in  a  democratic  system  ;  they  always 
did  mischief,  by  introducing  checks  on  the  natural  impulses 
of  the  people."  James  Cannon,  a  school-master,  who  was 
very  much  of  a  pedagogue,  and  who  was  confederated  with 
AVhitehill  and  his  fraternity,  abused,  in  addressing  a  public 
meeting  of  a  mixed  complexion,  "all  learning,  as  an  artifi- 
cial constraint  on  the  human  understanding  :  he  had  done 
with  it;  and  advised  our  sovereign  lords,  the  people,  to  choose 
no  lawyers,  or  other  professional  characters,  called  educated, 
or  learned ;  but  to  select  men  uneducated,  with  unsophisticated 
understandings.  He  should  be  glad  to  forget  the  trumpery 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  liis  life."  We  may  now  judge 
to  what  lengths  those  who  deluded  the  mass  of  the  people, 
carried  their  disgusting  and  mischievous  hypocrisies  ;  as  well 
as  the  reason  why  Mr.  Robert  Whitehill  wished  Mr.  Wilson 
removed  from  popular  favour.  But  the  actors  in  those  dis- 
graceful scenes  have  passed  away  from  the  memory  of  man, 
while  the  names  and  virtues  of  the  calumniated,  shall  descend 
to  posterity,  as  imperishable  as  the  record  of  their  country's 
independence. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  a  combination  was 
formed  against  the  commander  in  chief,  in  which  several 
members  of  congress,  and  a  very  few^  of  the  officers  of  the 
army,  are  believed  to  have  entered.  The  splendour  with 
which  the  late  capitulation  of  Saratoga  had  surrounded  the 
military  reputation  of  general  Gates,  acquired  some  advocates 
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for  the  opinion,  that  the  arms  of  America  would  be  more  for- 
tunate, by  the  elevation  of  that  gentleman  to  the  supreme 
command ;  and  some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  that  officer 
showed,  that  if  this  opinion  did  not  originate  with  him,  he 
was  not  among  the  last  to  adopt  it.  He  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  general  Conway,  one  of  the  most  malignant 
partizans  of  the  cabal,  and  pronounced  by  Washington  to 
have  been  "  a  dangerous  incendiary,"  in  which  the  French 
officer  observed,  "  heaven  has  been  determined  to  save  your 
country,  or  a  weak  general,  and  bad  counsellors,  would 
have  ruined  it."  At  the  same  time,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chagrined  at  losing  its  capital,  remonstrated 
against  the  intention  of  general  Washington  to  move  into 
winter-quarters  in  terms  very  intelligibly  manifesting  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  commander  in  chief;  a  new  and  un- 
friendly board  of  war  was  created,  of  which  general  Gates, 
his  rival,  (if  such  a  term  be  not  heretical,)  was  appointed  the 
president ;  his  calumniator,  general  Conway,  was  made  inspec- 
tor general,  and  elevated  above  brigadiers  older  than  himself, 
to  the  rank  of  major-general ;  and  attempts  were  made,  by 
anonymous  communications,  to  alienate  the  affisctions  of  the 
leading  political  characters  in  the  states,  from  the  comman- 
der in  chief.  But  it  was  impossible  to  loosen  the  hold  which 
he  had  taken,  of  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  army, 
and  of  the  nation.  No  better  evidence  of  its  strength  can  be 
given,  than  the  indignation  with  which  the  idea  of  such  a 
change  was  received,  even  by  the  victorious  troops,  who  had 
fought  and  conquered  under  Gates.  Even  the  northern 
army  clung  to  Washington,  as  the  saviour  of  their  country  ; 
and  fortunately  for  America,  the  only  effect  of  these  combi- 
nations was  to  excite  a  great  degree  of  resentment,  which 
was  directed  entirely  against  those  believed  to  be  engaged  in 
them.     General  Gates  fell  under  a  cloud,  whose  obscurity 
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was  heightened  by  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  ;  and 
major  general  Conway,  after  having  exhibited  conspicuous 
proofs  of  his  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  by  seek- 
ing refuge  in  a  farm-house,  and  refusing  to  join  his  brigade 
which  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  entertaining  no  hope  of 
being  called  on  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  new  office  of  in- 
spector general,  and  finding  his  situation  in  the  arrby  as  un- 
comfortable as  the  scorn  of  honourable  men  could  render  it, 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  commission  to  congress,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1778,  which  was  accepted  with 
the  dissenting  vote  of  Virginia  alone.  After  his  resignation 
he  frequently  indulged  in  expressions,  manifesting  the  hosti- 
lity of  his  temper  to  the  commander  in  chief;  for  which  he 
was  challenged  by  general  John  Cadwaladcr,  with  whom  he 
had  some  altercation  ;  received  a  wound,  for  some  time  be- 
lieved to  be  mortal ;  and,  despairing  of  recovery,  and  consi- 
dering himself  on  the  bed  of  death,  made  all  the  atonement 
in  his  power  to  the  great  man  whom  he  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  defame,  by  a  solemn  recantation  of  his  former 
opinions.  He,  however,  recovered,  and  soon  after  went  to 
France. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to  the  termi- 
nation oi  his  life,  an  event  which  occurred  about  a  year  before 
the  death  of  general  Washington,  Mr«  Wilson  was  considered 
by  all  those  who  knew  him  best,  as  one  of  the  most  decided 
friends,  and  enthusiastic  admirers,  of  that  illustrious  man. 
Great,  then,  was  the  astonishment  of  his  surviving  relatives 
and  friends,  and  of  all  those  who  had  been  taught  to  form  a 
different  opinion  of  the  political  character  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
find  from  the  following  paragraphs  in  the  "  Life  of  general 
Greene,"  published  in  1822,  the  first  intimation  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  cabal  opposed  to  general  Washington,  in 
1777  and  1778.     "  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  at  that  time,  he 
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("Washington)  had  enemies ;  and  among  them  were  ranked 
Samuel  Adams;  the  Lees  of  Virginia;  Wilson  of  remisylva- 
7j/ff,  and  some  minor  characters."  {vol.  i.  p.  154.)  "The 
ascendency  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams  and  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee  could  not  but  be  felt ;  and  Mifflin  and  Wilson,  leading 
men  in  Pennsylvania,  were  both  avowedly  hostile  to  him.  " 
{Ibid.  p.  166.) 

This  charge  is  wholly  unfounded.  We  contemplate,  with 
indignation,  all  attempts  to  affix  stains  on  the  reputation  of 
the  worthy  men  who,  in  the  several  capacities  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  achieved  the  great  event  on  which  are  founded 
all  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  country.  Passions 
and  prejudices,  both  personal  and  local,  they  certainly  pos- 
sessed,— for  they  were  men  ;  but  they  may  be  safely  acquitted 
of  any  charge  of  indulging  such  prejudices  or  passions,  when 
the  great  object  in  view  required  the  sacrifice  of  private  dis- 
agreements, or  personal  jealousies.  So  far  as  these  observa- 
tions apply  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  was  as  much  exempted  from 
personal  animosities  as  any  of  his  co-agents  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  Tliere  is  a  pernicious  vanity  in  some  his- 
toriographers, which  excites  them  to  rake  up  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, both  in  relation  to  persons  and  circumstances,  by 
which  they  expect  to  distinguish  themselves.  Mr.  Wilson 
had  enemies,  as  well  as  many  others  who  were  prominent  in 
our  revolutionary  war.  By  some  of  these,  or  from  docu- 
mentary misrepresentations,  the  false  imputation  on  his  cha- 
racter, adopted  by  judge  Johnson,  (the  author  of  the  book) 
was  probably  promulgated.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Wilson  could  have  been  "  avowedly  hostile"  to  general 
Washington,  and  yet  that  this  should  be  unknown  even  to  his 
most  intimate  friends?  Can  we  attach  credit  to  the  charge, 
when  those  friends,  without  exception,  always  believed  him 
to  be  a  uniform  and  sincere  admirer  of  the  general?    Be- 
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sides,  Mr.  Wilson  was  not,  at  the  period  referred  to,  in  pub- 
lic life,   but  pursuing  his  professional  duties  at  Carlisle. 
Nor,  with  a  single  exception,  was  he  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  those  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  combination  against 
the  commander  in  chief  :  with  some  of  them,  indeed,  he  was 
on  terms  very  far  from  friendly  or  intimate.     "  I  know  the 
charge,"  said  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  "  to  be  groundless  and 
utterly  false.     I  have  had  numberless  conversations  with 
him  on  our  public  men,  and  public  measures,  in  all  the  stages 
both  of  our  difficulties  and  triumphs.     He  was  always  the 
eulogist  and  admirer  of  general  Washington ;  and  indignant- 
ly affected  when  any  thing  was  said  or  done,  to  sully  his  cha- 
racter or  conduct.  So  far  from  being  a  leader  of  malcontents 
on  this  subject,  I  know  he  sincerely  and  warmly  reprobated 
the  jealousies  and  discontents  of  some  who  disgraced  them- 
selves by  indulging  them.    The  anti-Washingtonian  maligni- 
ties by  which  they  exposed  themselves,  were  ofifensive  to  every 
liberal  mind ;  and  to  none  more  .than  to  Mr.  Wilson.     Strange 
then,  that  he  should  be  charged  with  being  a  leader  in  a  jun- 
to, whose  sentiments  he  despised."     If  general  Washington 
entertained  an  o})inion  that  he  was  one  of  the  faction  which 
laboured  to  injure  the  cause  by  depriving  him  of  his  rank, 
would  he  have  created  him  one  of  the  first  associate  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  appointed  under  the  federal  constitution? 
Or  would  he,  as  was  the  case,  have  uniiesitatingly  overruled 
the  intention  expressed  by  his  nephew,  Bushrod  Washington, 
of  not  entering  the  office  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  by  arguments  strongly  indica- 
ting the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  him? 

We  have  entered  on  this  subject,  to  do  justice  to  one  who 
stood  high  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  and  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens:  we  desired,  in  the  same 
public  manner  in  which  it  was  advanced,  to  clear  his  charac- 
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tep  from  a  censure,  which  was  entirely  unmerited.  We  cannot 
believe  tliat  judge  Johnson  designedly  misrepresented  his  cha- 
racter and  principles,  however  we  may  regret  the  incorrect 
information  on  which  his  statement  was  founded:  nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  had  not  some  near,  and  deeply  interested 
relative  been  living,  the  imputation  might  liave  descended  to 
posterity,  a  lasting  blemish  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
The  prompt  and  feeling  manner  in  which  tlie  author  express- 
ed his  regret  for  the  error  which  he  had  committed,  and  the 
immediate  means  which  he  employed  to  correct  it,  are  the 
best  proofs  of  his  desire  to  atone  for  the  inadvertency  into 
which  he  was  led. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  lives  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  many  of  his 
friends  were  put  in  extreme  hazard  by  a  band  of  heated  par- 
tisans, under  the  pretext  of  his  holding  sentiments  inimical 
to  popular  institutions.  By  that  time,  party  spirit  in  Penn- 
sylvania had  taken  a  consistency,  and  the  politicians  were 
divided  into  constitutionalists  and  republicans.  The  first 
rallied  round  the  constitution  already  formed,  which  was  re- 
probated by  the  others,  for  its  total  deficiency  in  checks,  and 
counterbalancing  powers,  thence  tending,  as  it  was  alleged, 
to  rash,  precipitate,  and  opjjressive  proceedings  :  the  term 
republicans  was  embraced,  as  recognizing  the  principles  of 
the  revolution,  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  tenets,  which 
admitted  the  utility  of  modifications  and  restraints,  in  a  sys- 
tem resting  upon  the  broad  basis  of  general  suffrage  and  po- 
pular sovereignty.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  republican  party,  who  agreed  that  they  would  not  ac- 
cept of  any  office  or  appointment  under  the  constitution, 
which,  in  that  case,  tlicy  would  be  bound,  by  an  oath,  to  sup- 
port. This  circumstance  offcnucd,  and  inflamed,  the  consti- 
tutional party,  and  with  other  exciting  causes,  however  un- 
just, led  to  the  outrage  wliich  we  arc  about  to  record.  The 
Vol.  Ill— N  n 
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consequences  of  a  rapidly  depreciating  currency  were  very 
distressing  to  many,  who  were  incapable  of  tracing  them  to 
their  cause  :  for  example,  every  tradesman  who  had  engaged 
in  a  piece  of  work,  felt,  when  paid  for  it,  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive, except  in  name,  what  he  had  contracted  for.  Artful 
and  designing  incendiaries  had  the  address  to  persuade  many 
of  the  sufferers,  that  the  evil  was  owing  to  the  merchants, 
who  monopolised  the  goods  ;  and  to  certain  lawyers,  who  res- 
cued the  tories  from  punishment,  by  pleading  for  them  in 
court.  Mr.  Wilson  had  become  particularly  ohnoxious. 
Sydney  and  Russel  were  uniformly  celebrated  as  patriots, 
until  the  advocates  of  arbitrary  power  held  them  up  as  pen- 
sioners to  France.  He  was  charged,  in  his  professional 
character,  with  defending  and  patronising  tories,  and  be- 
friending the  foes  to  the  principles  on  which  the  opposition  to 
the  arbitrary  claims  of  the  British  administration  was  found- 
ed. Yet  he  was,  in  fact,  a  most  decided  friend  of  a  popular 
government,  and  mainly  assisted  in  every  measure  calculated 
for  its  establishment.  The  affair  of  "  fort  Wilson,"  as  his 
house  was  thereafter  denominated,  flowed  from  this  mistaken 
opinion,  of  which  those  who  concocted  that  disgraceful  trans- 
action took  advantage,  for  party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1779,  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed at  a  town  meeting,  regulated  the  prices  of  rum,  salt, 
sugar,  coffee,  flour,  &c.  a  measure  which  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  importers.  Robert  Morris,  Blair  M'Clenachan, 
John  Willcocks,  and  a  number  of  other  stanch  whigs,  had  a 
quantity  of  these  articles  in  their  stores,  which  they  refused 
to  dispose  of,  at  the  regulated  prices.  About  the  last  of  the 
month,  a  great  number  of  the  lower  class  from  the  city  and 
liberties,  collected  and  marched  through  the  city,  threatening 
to  break  open  the  stores,  distribute  the  goods,  and  punish 
those  who  refused  to  open  their  wareliouses.     On  the  morning 
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of  the  fourth  of  October,  placards  were  posted,  menacing  Ro- 
bert Morris,  Blair  M*Clenachan,  and  many  others:  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  proscribed  by  the  mobility,  for  having  exercised  his 
professional  duty  as  a  lawyer,  in  behalf  of  certain  persons 
who  had  been  prosecuted  for  treason  ;  and  the  punishment  de- 
creed for  tills  ci'imc,  was  banishment  to  the  enemy,  yet  in  New 
York.  But  this  was  not  the  real  cause  which  produced  so 
lamentable  an  instance  of  popular  delusion  :  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  superior  talents  and  respectability  of  the  repub- 
lican party. 

The  gentlemen  threatened,  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  the  amount  of 
about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
"Walnut  and  Tljird  streets,  in  a  house  belonging  to,  and  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Wilson  :  it  was  then  a  large,  old  fashioned, 
brick  building,  with  an  extensive  garden  on  Third,  and  on 
Walnut  streets.  They  were  provided  with  arms,  but  their 
stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While  the  mob  was 
marching  down,  general  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clymer  pro- 
ceeded hastily  to  the  arsenal,  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  filled 
their  pockets  with  cartridges  :  this  constituted  their  whole 
supply. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia,  for  no  regular 
troops  took  part  in  the  riot,  assembled  on  the  commons,  while 
a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at  the  coffee 
house.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
them  to  disperse,  but  without  effect.  The  first  troop  of  city 
cavalry,  being  apprised  of  wiiat  was  going  foward,  and  anx- 
ious for  the  safety  of  their  fellow-citizens,  assembled  at  their 
stables,  a  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  agreed  to  have  tlieir 
horses  saddled,  and  ready  to  mount,  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Notice  was  to  be  given  to  as  many  members  as  could  be  found  ; 
and  a  part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second,  street. 
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and  join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful  calm 
prevailed  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  members  of  the  troop  re- 
tired to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  rioters  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  march  into  the  city.  The  armed  men  amounted 
to  two  hundred,  and  were  commanded  by  Mills,  a  North 
Carolina  captain;  Faulkner,  a  ship-joiner;  Pickering,  a  tai- 
lor ;  and  one  Boiiham,  a  man  of  low  character :  they  march- 
ed to  Mr.  WiJson's  house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  immediately  commenced  firing  on 
the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison. 
Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob  procured 
from  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  crow-bar 
and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the  critical 
moment  when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts,  the  troops 
made  their  appearance  :  the  ci"y  of  "  the  horse !  the  horse  !" 
was  raised;  the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed 
in  every  direction ;  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of 
the  first  troop  had  reached  the  scene.  Many  of  them  were 
arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  committed  to 
prison  ;  and  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  considera- 
ble number  was  severely  wounded.  One  man  and  one  boy 
were  killed  in  the  streets  ;  in  tlie  house,  captain  Campbell 
was  killed,  and  Mr.  Mifflin  and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Morris 
were  wounded.  The  troop  patroled  the  streets,  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  citizens  turned  out  en  masse  ;  and 
placed  a  guard  at  the  powder  magazine  and  the  arsenal.  It 
was  some  days  before  order  was  restored  ;  and  the  troop, 
from  the  part  they  had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  much 
together,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  act  in  support 
of  each  otiier.  Major  Lennox  w as  particulaily  marked  out 
for  destruction.  He  retired  to  his  house  at  Germantown. 
The  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the  night,  and 
prepared  to  force  an  entrance.     Anxious  to  gain  time,  he 
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pledged  his  honour,  that  he  would  open  the  door  as  soon  as 
day-llglit  appeared.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contrived  to  de- 
spatch an  intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his  family,  to  the  city, 
for  assistance  ;  and  a  party  of  the  first  troop  arrived  in  sea- 
son to  protect  their  comrade  :  hut  he  was  compelled  to  return 
to  town  for  safety.  He  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  saluted, 
in  the  market,  by  the  title  of  "  brother  butcher,"  owing,  in 
part,  to  his  having  been  without  a  coat  on  the  day  of  the  riot: 
having  on  a  long  coat,  he  was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  pre- 
vent being  dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison,  were  ad- 
vised to  leave  the  city,  where  their  lives  were  endangered. 
General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty  others,  accordingly  met 
at  Mr.  Gray's  house,  near  the  lower  ferry  on  Schuylkill, 
where  a  council  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  to  return  to 
town,  without  any  appearance  of  intimidation.  But  it  was 
deemed  ex])edient  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  absent  himself  for 
a  time  :  the  others  continued  to  walk  as  usual  in  public,  and 
attended  the  funeral  of  tiie  unfortunate  captain  Campbell. 

Thus  ended  this  disgraceful  affair.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  spirited,  prompt,  and  energetic  conduct  of  the  first  troop, 
the  lives  of  many  very  valuable  citizens,  and  genuine  whigs, 
would  have  been  sacrificed,  and  an  indelible  disgrace  entail- 
ed upon  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  generally  believed, 
at  that  time,  that  the  mob  had  been  instigated  by  certain  se- 
cret political  enemies  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  house,  who 
were  attached  to  the  republican  party.  Some  alleged  that 
individuals  high  in  office  excited  the  tumult ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  accredited.  Others  thought,  with  more  reason,  that 
the  disorder  was  suffered  to  proceed  to  a  certain  length,  un- 
der the  belief  that  a  seasonable  stop  could  be  put  to  it  ;  and 
with  the  prospect  of  being  applied  to  for  protection  by  the 
gentlemen  in  danger,  who  were  the  political  enemies  of  those 
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in  power:  whetlier  the  latter  ought  to  have  interfered  with- 
out application,  or  whether  the  former  ouglit  to  have  made  it, 
are  questions  which  it  is  now  needless  to  decide  on.  It  ap- 
pears to  he  certain,  that  those  who  attacked  the  house  belonged 
to  the  constitutional  party  ;  and  the  constitutional  society,  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  made  a  collection  for  the  wounded, 
and  the  families  of  the  killed.  Prosecutions  commenced  on 
both  sides,  but  were  finally  quashed.  The  general  assembly, 
or  what  was  the  same  thing,  the  constitutional  party,  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  1779,  presented  the  thanks  of  the  house  to 
his  excellency,  the  president  of  the  state,  for  his  *'  spirited 
and  prudent  conduct  on  that  unhappy  occasion  ;"  and  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  1780,  passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  grant- 
ing a  free  and  general  pardon  for  the  offences  committed  on 
the  fourth  of  October. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1787,  being  the  first  day  on 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  members  appeared  to  constitute 
a  representation  of  a  majority  of  the  states,  Mr.  Wilson  at- 
tended as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  to  the  convention 
which  then  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  surviving  member 
of  that  body  observes,  tliat,  "  in  his  opinion,  the  most  able 
and  useful  members  of  it,  were  James  Wilson  and  James 
Madison  ;  that  he  is  in  doubt  which  of  these  deserved  the  pre- 
ference, but  was  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  former.  It  is  also 
said,  that  general  Washington  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
the  merits  and  services  of  Mr.  Wilson  in  that  convention. 
Being  a  fluent  speaker,  and  possessing  deep  political  sagacity 
and  foresight,  he  entered  almost  daily,  during  the  long  delibe- 
rations of  the  convention,  into  the  arguments  which  arose  on 
the  great  and  important  points,  necessarily  involved  in  tlic 
formation  of  a  new  and  adequate  system  of  government.  He 
particularly  insisted,  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  that  the 
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national  legislature  ought  not  to  be  appointed  by  the  state 
legislatures  ;  but  that  the  national  legislative  powers  ought 
to  flow  immediately  from  the  people,  so  as  to  contain  all  their 
understanding,  and  to  be  an  exact  transcript  of  their  minds ; 
that  the  state  governments  ought  to  be  preserved,  because  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  and  their  internal  good  police,  depend- 
ed on  their  existence  in  full  vigour,  but  that  such  a  govern- 
ment could  only  answer  local  purposes,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  general  government,  as  despotic  as  even  that 
of  tlie  Roman  emperors,  could  be  adequate  to  the  government 
of  the  whole,  without  this  distinction.  To  the  argument  that 
each  state,  according  to  a  confederation,  ought  to  have  an 
equal  vote,  Mr.  Wilson  was  decidedly  opposed.    He  observed 
that  a  majority,  nay,  even  a  minority  of  the  states,  had  a  right 
to  confederate  with  each  other,  and  the  rest  might  do  as  they 
thought  best.  He  considered  numbers  as  the  best  criterion  to 
determine  representation  ;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  per- 
mit a  small  state  to  have  the  same  right  and  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nations  as  a  large  one.     I  never,  said  he, 
will  confederate  on  this  plan.     If  no  state  will  part  with  any 
of  its  sovereignty,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  a  national  govern- 
ment. The  state  which  has  five  times  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, ought,  nay,  must  have  the  same  proportion  of  weight 
in  the  representation.     If  there  was  a  probability  of  equal- 
izing the  states,  he  would  support  it.     But  we  have  no  such 
power.     If,  however,  we  depart  from  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation in  proportion  to  numbers,  we  will  lose  the  object  of 
our   meeting.     Inequality  in   representation  poisons  every 
government.  The  English  courts  are  hitherto  pure,  just,  and 
incorrupt,  while  their  legislature  is  base  and  venal.  The  one 
arises  from  unjust  representation,  the  other  from  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  legislature.  Lord  Chesterfield  remarks,  that 
one  of  the  states  of  the  United  Netherlands  withheld  its  as- 
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sent  to  a  proposition,  until  a  major  of  their  state  was  provid- 
ed for :  he  needed  not  to  have  added,  (for  the  conclusion  was 
self-evident,)  that  it  was  one  of  the  lesser  states.  I  mean  no 
reflection ;  but  I  leave  it  to  gentlemen  to  consider  whether 
this  has  not  also  been  tliecase  in  congress  ?  On  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  remarked  :  **  Confederations  are  usually  of  a  short 
date.  The  Ampliict} onic  council  was  instituted  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Grecian  republics ;  as  those  grew  in  strength,  the 
council  lost  its  weight  and  power.  Tlie  Achsean  league  met 
the  same  fate;  Switzerland  and  Holland  are  supported  in 
their  confederation,  not  by  its  intrinsic  merit,  but  the  incum- 
bent pressure  of  surrounding  bodies.  Germany  is  kept  to- 
gether by  the  house  of  Austria.  True,  congress  carried  us 
through  the  w  ar,  even  against  its  own  weakness.  That  powers 
were  wanting,  you,  Mr.  president,  (Washington,)  must  have 
felt.  To  other  causes,  not  to  congress,  must  the  success  be 
ascribed.  That  the  great  states  acceded  to  the  confederation, 
and  that  they,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  made  a  sacrifice  of  their 
interest  to  the  lesser  states,  is  true.  Like  the  wisdom  of  So- 
lomon, in  adjudging  the  child  to  its  true  mother,  from  tender- 
ness to  it,  the  greater  states  well  knew  that  the  loss  of  a  limb 
was  fatal  to  the  confederation  ;  they  too,  through  tenderness, 
sacrificed  their  dearest  rights  to  preserve  the  whole.  But  the 
time  is  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  their  claims.  Situ- 
ations are  altered."  But  it  is  impracticable  to  follow  Mr. 
Wilson  through  the  long  and  varied  discussions,  produced  by 
the  agitation  of  so  many  important  questions,  in  which  he 
generally  took  a  conspicuous  part.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
July,  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  national  government,  except 
what  respects  the  supreme  executive,  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  reporting  a  constitution  conforma- 
bly to  the  proceedings  aforesaid  ;"  and  on  the  next  day,  this 
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committee,  called,  in  the  journal,  "the  committee  of  detail," 
was  appointed  :  it  consisted  of  five  members,  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Rutledge,  Randolph,  Gorham,  and  Elsworth  ;  who,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  sixth  of  August,  1787,  reported  the  draught  of  a 
constitution. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  also  one  of  the  convention  which  ratified 
the  federal  constitution  in  behalf  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  general  conven- 
tion that  had  a  seat  in  that  of  the  state,  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  deliberations,  by  unfolding, 
in  a  long,  learned,  and  powerful  speech,  the  difficulties  which 
the  federal  convention  had  to  encounter  ;  by  pointing  out  the 
end  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  ;  and  by  tracing  the 
general  principles  which  they  had  adopted  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end. 

On  the  sixth  of  October,  he  concluded  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  ratification  of  the  constitution,  in  the  follow- 
ing decisive  and  energetic  manner  :  '*  It  is  neither  extraordi- 
nary nor  unexpected,  that  the  constitution  offered  to  your 
consideration  should  meet  with  opposition.  It  is  the  nature 
of  man  to  pursue  his  own  interest,  in  preference  to  the  pub- 
lic good  ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  personal  reflection, 
when  I  add,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a  very  numerous,  power- 
ful, and  respectable  body  to  counteract  and  destroy  the  excel- 
lent work  produced  by  the  late  convention.  All  the  officers 
of  government,  and  all  the  appointments  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  are  transferred  from  tlie  individual  to  the  aggregate 
sovereignty  of  the  states,  will  necessarily  turn  the  stream  of 
influence  and  emolument  into  a  new  channel.  Every  person, 
therefore,  who  either  enjoys,  or  expects  to  enjoy,  a  place  of 
profit  under  the  present  establishment,  will  object  to  the  pro- 
posed innovation  ;  not,  in  truth,  because  it  is  injurious  to  the 
Vol.  HI— Oo 
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liberties  of  his  country,  but  because  it  affects  his  schemes  of 
wealth  and  consequence.  I  will  confess,  indeed,  that  I  am 
not  a  blind  admirer  of  this  plan  of  government,  and  that 
there  are  some  parts  of  it  which,  if  my  wish  had  prevailed, 
would  certainly  have  been  altered.  But,  when  I  reflect  how 
widely  men  differ  in  their  opinions,  and  that  every  man  (and 
the  observation  applies  likewise  to  every  state,)  has  an  equal 
pretension  to  assert  his  own,  I  am  satisfied  that  any  thing 
nearer  to  perfection  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  If 
there  are  errors,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  seeds  of 
reformation  are  sown  in  the  work  itself,  and  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  congress  may,  at  any  time,  introduce  al- 
terations and  amendments.  Regarding  it,  then,  in  every 
point  of  view,  with  a  candid  and  disinterested  mind,  I  am 
bold  to  assert,  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  government 

WHICH    HAS    EVER    BEEN    OFFERED    TO    THE    WORLD." 

On  tlie  fourth  of  July,  1788,  Mr.  Wilson  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  oration,  at  the  famous  procession  formed  atPhila- 
delpjiia,  to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  constitu- 
tional party  of  Pennsylvania  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  re- 
publicatis,  who,  triumphing  under  the  appellation  oi  /ederal- 
istSf  overwhelmed  their  adversaries  with  the  short-lived 
odium  of  a?iti-federalis?}i.  A  convention  was  now  called  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  so  as 
to  render  it  more  conformable  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  constitutionalists,  who  had  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  being  complete,  they 
made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  yielded,  with  a  tolerably  good 
grace,  to  the  call  of  this  convention  :  they  considered  it,  and 
wisely  too,  as  a  mean  of  recovering  their  lost  consequence ) 
and  exerting  themselves  at  the  elections  for  members  of  it. 
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they  contrived  to  take  the  field  with  a  force  not  very  inferior 
to  that  of  their  adversaries.  This  body  was  considered 
highly  respectable  for  its  abilities  :  among  the  men  of  note 
who  were  delegated  to  it,  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  M'Kean, 
Lewis,  Ross,  Addison,  Sitgreaves,  Pickering,  Gallatin,  Smi- 
lie,  and  Findlcy.  The  construction  of  the  senate,  or  upper 
house  of  the  legislature,  was  the  point  which  excited  most  in- 
terest, and  was,  consequently,  the  subject  of  the  warmest 
controversy  in  the  convention.  A  committee,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  reported  an  outline  of  the  constitution.  When 
that  part  of  the  report,  which  recommended  the  choosing  of 
senators,  through  the  medium  of  electors,  was  under  discus- 
sion, Mr.  Wilson  took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  it,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  in  support  of  it.  It  was  urged  by  the  latter,  and  his 
co-operators,  that  the  senate  should  be  so  constituted,  as  to 
form  a  check  upon  the  house  of  representatives  j  and,  as  in 
the  proposed  mode  of  creating  it  through  the  alembic  of  elec- 
tors, it  would  be  purged  of  the  impurities  of  an  immediate 
election  by  the  people,  the  desideratum  would  be  obtained  ; 
that,  being  chosen  by  a  selected  few,  it  would  probably  be 
more  wise,  more  respectable,  and  more  composed  of  men  of 
wealth,  than  if  chosen  by  the  multitude ;  and  hence  it  was 
inferred,  that  it  would  partake,  in  no  inconsiderable  de- 
gree, of  the  proper  qualities  of  an  upper  house.  As  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  scheme,  (for  he  had  moved  a  substitute,)  of  choosing 
the  senators  in  the  same  manner  as  the  representatives,  with 
the  exception  only  of  larger  election  districts,  it  was  repro- 
bated as  doing  away  every  purpose  of  a  divided  legislature  ; 
since  the  individuals  composing  the  two  houses  would  then 
be  precisely  of  the  same  character,  and  too  homogeneous  to 
operate  as  correctives  of  each  other.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  defence 
of  his  plan,  maintained,  that  the  circumstance  of  their  differ- 
ent spheres  of  election  would  make  the  two  bodies  sufficient 
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checks  upon  each  other ;  as  well  as  their  sitting  in  two  cham- 
bers, which  would  produce  an  esprit-du-corps  in  each ;  and 
their  being  chosen  for  different  periods,  the  representatives 
for  one  year,  the  senators  for  four  years.  He,  moreover, 
urged,  that  electors  would  open  a  door  to  unfair  practice  and 
intrigue ;  that  the  senators  should  be  as  much  favourites  of 
the  people  as  the  representatives,  and  be  inspired  with  equal 
confidence,  by  equally  feeling  themselves  their  choice. 

As  the  debate  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  idea,  that  this  was 
a  contest  between  the  principles  of  democracy  and  aristocra- 
cy, and  that  great  advantages  would  be  gained  to  either  that 
might  prevail,  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  was  engendered ; 
and  Wilson,  hitherto  deemed  an  aristocrat,  a  monarchist,  and 
a  despot,  as  all  the  federalists  were,  found  his  adherents  on 
this  occasion,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  anti-federal  side 
of  the  house.  His  speech  on  this  subject  was  replete  with 
sound  reasoning  and  eloquence,  mingled  with  the  keenest 
sarcasm.  He  drew,  to  be  sure,  a  picture  of  a  free  citizen,  in 
the  act  of  disposing  of  his  suffrage,  not  altogether  answerable 
to  the  sad  realities,  which  are  found  on  the  election  ground. 
Royalty,  with  its  most  splendid  regalia,  was  made  to  hide  its  di- 
minished liead.  "  What  is  the  right  of  suffrage,"  he  demand- 
ed, "  which  we  now  display,  to  be  viewed,  admired  and  enjoy- 
ed, by  our  constituents?  Is  it  to  go  to  an  obscure  tavern  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  an  obscure  district,  and  to  vote,  amidst  the 
fumes  of  spirituous  liquors,  for  a  justice  of  the  peace?  Tliere, 
indeed,"  said  he,  '•  no  lesson  would  probably  be  learned,  but 
that  of  low  vice ;  no  cxaipple  would  probably  be  shown,  but 
that  of  illiberal  cunning.  Is  it  even  to  choose  the  members 
of  one  part  of  a  legislature,  the  patriotic  counsels  and  efforts 
of  which  part  are  liable,  at  every  moment,  to  be  controlled 
and  frustrated  by  the  negatives  of  other  jjoweis,  indepen- 
dent of  the  authority,  and  indifferent,  perhaps  unfriendly,  to 
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the  interests  of  the  people?  Of  much  liiglicr  import,  of  much 
more  improving  efficacy,  is  that  right  which  is  now  tiie  ob- 
ject of  our  contemplation.  It  is  a  right  to  choose,  in  large 
and  respectable  assemblies,  all  the  legislative,  and  many 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  government ;  it  is  a  right  to 
choose  those  who  shall  be  invested  with  the  authority,  and 
with  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  who  may  employ  that 
authority  and  that  confidence  for  the  noblest  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  without  the  apprehension  of  disappointment 
or  control.  This,  surely,  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
open,  to  enlighten,  to  enlarge,  and  to  exalt  the  mind.  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  own  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  va- 
lue of  this  right.  In  real  majesty,  an  independent  and  un- 
biassed elector  stands  superior  to  ])rinces,  addi'essed  by  the 
l)roudest  titles,  attended  by  the  most  magnificent  retinues, 
and  decorated  with  the  most  splendid  regalia.  His  sove- 
reignty is  original  ;  theirs  is  only  derivative."  After  paint- 
ing, in  glowing  colours,  the  influence,  advantages,  and  im- 
portance of  the  rights  of  election,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  right  of  suffrage,  properly  understood,  properly  va- 
lued, properly  cultivated,  and  properly  exercised,  is  a  rich 
mine  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  ;  that  it  is  an  abundant 
source  of  the  most  rational,  the  most  improving,  and  the 
most  endearing,  connexion  among  the  citizens ;  and  that  it 
is  a  most  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  pleas- 
ing, bond  of  union  between  the  citizens,  and  those  whom 
they  select  for  the  different  offices  and  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  his  animadversions  on  the  probable  characters  of  the 
electors,  Mr.  Wilson  poured  foi-th  a  flood  of  keen  and  irre- 
sistible satire  :  *'  Who,"  said  he,  "  are  those  electors  to  be? 
Logicians  sometimes  describe  the  subjects  of  their  profound 
lucubrations  negatively,  as  well  as  positively.     Let  us  bor- 
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row  a  hint  from  them  on  this  occasion.  Who  are  those  elec- 
tors not  to  he?  1.  They  will  be  such  as  the  people  will  think 
not  the  fittest  to  represent  them  in  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature  ;  for  no  representatives  can  be  electors.  2. 
They  will  be  such  as  the  people  will  think  not  the  fittest  for 
senators  ;  for  no  elector  can  be  a  senator  ; — and  therefore, 
the  people  will  not  choose  those  to  be  electors,  whom  they 
would  wish  to  see  in  the  senate.  3.  They  will  be  such  as  the 
governor  has  thought  not  the  fittest  for  any  office  in  the  execu- 
tive or  judicial  departments  j  for  persons  holding  appointments 
in  any  of  those  departments  cannot  be  electors.  I  was  going 
to  say,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  they  will  be  such  as  will  be 
thought  not  the  fittest  for  any  office  under  the  executive  de- 
partment in  future.  But  here,  I  find,  I  am  mistaken.  For 
they  may  hold  offices  the  moment  after  their  election  of  sena- 
tors ;  and  I  will  not  assert  it  to  be  impossible,  that  they  will 
acquire  their  qualifications  for  those  offices,  by  their  conduct 
in  that  election."  ***  *'  Among  the  numerous  good  qualities 
of  the  electors,  we  hope  one  will  be — that  they  will  be  un- 
susceptible of  intrigue  or  cabal  among  themselves.  A  second 
we  hope,  will  be — that  they  will  be  inaccessible  to  the  im- 
pressions of  intrigue  or  cabal  from  others.  A  third,  we  hope, 
will  be — that  as  the  people,  by  choosing  them  electors,  have 
intimated  decently  that  they  think  them  not  the  fittest  per- 
sons to  be  senators,  they  will  cultivate  the  same  decent  re- 
serve, with  regard  to  their  brothers,  their  cousins,  their 
other  relations,  their  friends,  their  dependents,^  and  their 
patrons." 

The  most  able  debaters  in  the  convention,  were  Wilson 
and  Lewis.  Ross,  Addison,  Sitgreaves,  and  Gallatin,  were 
comparatively  young  statesmen;  though  the  three  first  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  a  handsome  manner,  tlie  latter  did  not 
venture  beyond  an  isolated  observation.     Wilson  was  truly 
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great,  but  enthusiastically  democratic.  The  symptoms  of 
returning  reason,  evinced  in  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, had  probably  put  him  in  good  humour  with  the 
people,  and  made  him  more  than  ever  in  love  with  "free 
and  independent  man."  By  an  animated  speech,  and  capti- 
vating theory,  in  favour  of  a  popular  vote,  he  defeated  the 
plan  in  contemplation,  to  choose  the  governor  by  electors,  or 
some  distillation  from  the  general  mass.  Such  facts  prove 
the  injustice  of  charging  him  with  anti-democratical  senti- 
ments. In  fine,  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  the  weight 
of  his  reasoning,  and  his  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  government,  made  him  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  the  convention.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  form  of  the  constitution  ;  and  the  task 
of  drawing  up  that  instrument  devolved  on  him. 

In  October,  1789,  Mr.  "Wilson  was  appointed,  by  president 
Washington,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  present  constitution.  In  the 
selection  of  persons  for  high  judicial  offices,  Washington  con- 
sulted public  opinion,  as  well  as  intrinsic  worth  ;  and  a  high 
degree  of  character  was  blended  with  real  talent.  In  a  let- 
ter, written  on  the  occasion  to  John  Rutledge,  he  makes  the 
following  remarks:  "Regarding  the  due  administration  of 
justice  as  the  strongest  cement  of  good  government,  I  have 
considered  the  first  organization  of  the  judicial  department 
as  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  to  the  stability 
of  the  political  system.  Under  this  impression,  it  has  been 
with  me  an  invariable  object  of  anxious  solicitude,  to  select 
the  fittest  characters  to  expound  the  laws,  and  to  dispense 
justice.'*  At  the  head  of  a  department,  deemed  by  himself 
so  important,  he  placed  Mr.  John  Jay ;  and  nominated,  as 
associate  justices,  James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  John  Rut- 
ledge  of  South  Carolina,  William  Gushing  of  Massachusetts, 
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Robert  Harrison  of  Maryland,  and  John  Blair  of  Virginia. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  had  filled  the  highest  law  offices  in 
their  respective  states  ;  and  all  of  them  had  received  distin- 
guished marks  of  the  public  confidence.  In  this  office,  Mr. 
Wilson  continued  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Bushrod  Washington.  His  character  and  conduct  on  the 
bench,  were  very  highly  esteemed  for  integrity  and  ability, 
and  his  deportment  towards  the  bar,  and  the  parties,  was 
dignified,  gentlemanly,  and  conciliating. 

In  the  year  1790,  the  law  professorship  in  the  college  of 
Philadelphia    was    established ;    and   Mr.    Wilson   was  ap- 
pointed the  first  professor.     The  extent  of  his  plan  of  lec- 
tures rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  through  his  whole 
subject  in  one  season:  three  courses  were  necessary  for  the 
purpose.     His  first  course  was  delivered  in  the  winter  of 
1790-91,  and  his  second,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  following 
winter.     In  April,  1792,  the  college  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
university   of  Pennsylvania  were,  by  an  act  of  assembly, 
united  into  one  institution,  under  the  latter  title.     A  law 
professorship  was  erected  in  the  new  seminary,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  again   appointed  to  fill  the  chair:   but  no  lectures 
were  delivered  after  the  union.     His  lectures  on  law  are  in- 
cluded in  his  works,  which  were  published  in  1804,  in  three 
volumes  octavo.     These  lectures  have  not  met  with  general 
approbation,  nor  is  their  excellence  altogether  undisputed. 
Mr.  Graydon  particularly  condemns  the  opinion,  that  the 
commentaries  of  Blaclvstone  should  be  studied  with  caution, 
because  he  is  heterodox  in  some  of  his  ideas,  and  does  not 
trace  power  to  its  genuine  source;    that  is,   "through  its 
small  and  pure  streams,  up  to  the  free  and  independent  man." 
He  also  remarks  that  the  insinuation  with  regard  to  Burke's 
want  of  integrity,  and  his  "new  creed,"  might  as  well  have 
been  omitted  ;  "  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  says,  "  was  an  able  man, 
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and  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  singularly  forcible  and  com- 
manding ;  but  when  he  undertakes  to  I'aise  tropliics  to  liimself 
from  the  dispraise  of  such  men  as  Blackstone  and  Burke,  he 
engages  in  a  task  which  may  justly  be  termed  a  bold  one.*' 
But  if  some  of  the  principles,  contained  in  his  lectures,  have 
been  questioned,  none  deny  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  strong 
mind,  developing  extensive'learning  and  deep  reflection. 

In  March,  1791,  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania  resolved  to  appoint  a  person  to 
revise  and  digest  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  ;  to  ascer- 
tain and  determine,  how  far  any  British  statutes  extended  to 
it;  and  to  prepare  bills,  containing  such  alterations,  addi- 
tions, and  improvements,  as  the  code  of  laws,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  the  constitution,  then  lately  adopted,  might 
requii'e.     Mr.  Wilson    was  unanimously  appointed  for  that 
purpose; ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  dated  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  August,  1791,  he  submitted  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, a  long,  able,  and  elaborate  plan,  formed  in  con- 
sequence of  their  appointment.     In  the  execution  of  it,  Mr. 
Wilson  made  very  considerable  progress.     It  had  been  un- 
dertaken, however,  under  the  authority  of  only  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  assembly,  without  the  sanction  of  the  other ; 
and  in  the  course  of  its  execution,  it  was  found,  that  the 
want  of  legislative  sanction,  and  of  a  provision  for  making 
pecuniary  compensation  to  persons  necessarily  employed  as 
assistants  in  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and  innpoi'tance,  join- 
ed with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  many  useful  and  necessary 
books  connected  with  the  subject,  had  retarded  its  progress, 
and  thrown  considerable  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
pletion.    An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  these  obstacles ; 
and  a  bill  was  passed  for  that  purpose  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives :  but  it  was  unfortunately  negatived  in  the  senate. 
The  design  of  framing  a  digest  under  tlie  authority  of  the 
VoT,.  Til— P  p 
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legislature,  was,  of  course,  relinquished.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
still  contemplated  the  execution  of  a  similar  design,  as  a 
private  work,  and  supported  only  by  his  own  name.  This 
occupied,  for  a  long  time,  his  assiduous  attention  :  he  had,  in 
a  great  degree,  prepared  the  materials ;  but  did  not  live  to 
arrange  them,  and  to  compose  the  proposed  work. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  and  engaged  in  almost  every  important  cause;  but  his 
ability  as  a  judge  is  said  not  to  have  equalled  his  eminence 
as  a  lawyer.  He  shone  more  conspicuously  at  the  bar  than 
on  the  bench.  With  sound  logic,  and  mature  judgment,  he 
combined  a  graceful  delivery,  and  ready  command  of  lan- 
guage, which  captivated  all  around  him.  When  he  appeared 
before  the  assembly,  in  1778,  on  the  famous  question  of  the 
Chester  county  election  ;  a  year  or  two  after,  in  the  great 
proprietary  cause  ;  and  subsequently,  in  that  which  restored 
the  college  to  its  former  trustees ;  he  displayed  the  most  ex- 
tensive erudition,  and  the  energy  of  his  mind  commanded 
universal  admiration.  There  was  something  singular  in  his 
mode  of  arriving  at  his  goal.  He  appeared  studiously  to  avoid 
the  beaten  track  ;  but  never  failed  to  throw  the  strongest  lights 
on  his  subject  and  theme,  rather  to  flash,  than  elicit  conviction 
syllogistically.  *'  At  any  rate,"  says  Graydon,  "  he  produced 
greater  orations  than  any  other  man  I  have  heard ;  and  1 
doubt  much  whether  the  ablest  of  those  who  sneer  at  his  oc- 
casional simplicities,  and  '  brilliant  conceits,'  would  not  have 
found  him  a  truly  formidable  antagonist." 

Mr.  Wilson  devoted  little  of  his  time  to  the  students  in  his 
office,  (among  whom  were  judge  Washington  and  Samuel  Sit- 
greaves,)  and  rarely  entered  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting hooks.  Hence  his  intercourse  with  them  was  rare, 
distant,  and  reserved,  -As  an  instructor,  he  was  almost  use- 
less to  those  who  were  under  his  direction.     He  would  never 
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engage  with  them  in  professional  discussions;  to  a  direct 
question,  he  gave  the  shortest  possible  answer ;  and  a  general 
request  for  information  was  always  evaded.  He  soon  with- 
drew, almost  entirely,  from  the  common  law  courts,  in  which 
he  seldom  appeared,  and  not  always  to  advantage.  He  seemed 
either  to  have  forgotten,  or  to  have  become  incapable  of  de- 
scending to  the  numberless  technical  and  minute  details  of 
form,  &c.  which  are  indispensable  to  the  practising  lawyer 
in  those  courts.  And  he  became  so  frequently  entangled  in 
these  "co6^^;e6*,"  as  he  called  them,  wound  around  him  by 
men  of  inferior  capacities,  that  it  excited  in  him  an  uncon- 
querable disgust,  which  he  could  not  conceal.  His  practice 
was  then  almost  exclusively  in  the  admiralty  courts,  and 
particularly,  in  the  court  of  appeals  established  by  the  old 
congress. 

He  was,  in  truth,  a  learned  man,  and  a  profound  lawyer  j 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  conspicuous 
for  his  political  talents.  Possessed  of  comprehensive  meanS; 
he  had  closely  devoted  himself  to  the  researches  which  afford 
materials  for  the  construction  of  republican  institutions;  and 
which,  in  his  hands,  would  have  been  absolutely  perfect,  if 
political  data  admitted  of  mathematical  results.  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  laws.  His  various 
writings  indicate  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind.  He 
wielded  his  pen,  at  an  early  date,  in  defence  of  American 
rights,  and  in  1774,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Consi- 
derations on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  British  parliament,"  which  was  much  admired.  He 
rested  his  arguments  on  a  broader  base  than  any  writer  had 
yet  done,  although  it  was  subsequently  adopted ;  and  boldly 
denied,  in  every  instance,  the  authority  of  parliament.  Be- 
fore this  time,  between  the  years  1767  and  1769,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  essays  conjointly  with  bishop  White,  under  the 
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title  of  "The  Visitant."  His  "  Considerations  on  the  bank 
of  North  America,"  published  in  1785,  evince  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  banking,  and  a  patriotic  desire  to  support  an 
institution  which  had  rendered  such  essential  services  to  the 
country.  This  publication  was  occasioned  by  a  bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  repeal  an  act 
of  assembly  passed  in  the  year  1782,  by  which  a  charter  of 
incorporation  had  been  granted  to  the  bank  of  North  America: 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law,  in  September,  1785. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  more  a  man  of  book^,  than  of  the  world; 
and  always  possessed  a  simplicity,  in  this  respect,  which 
afforded  frequent  cause  of  good-humoured  merriment  to  his 
friends.  In  private  life,  he  was  friendly,  interesting,  and 
hospitable ;  amiable  and  benevolent  in  his  deportment ;  of 
strict  truth  and  integrity ;  and  affectionate  and  indulgent  as 
a  husband  and  a  father.  In  a  word,  his  domestic  character 
and  conduct  were  such,  as  uniformly  to  secure  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  his  family  and  friends. 

He  was  first  married,  about  the  year  1771  or  1772,  to 
Miss  Rachael  Bird,  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Bird, 
of  Berks  county,  proprietor  of  the  fine  seat  and  iron-works 
on  the  Schuylkill,  called  Birdsborough.  She  died  in  April, 
1786.  By  this  marriage,  he  had  six  children:  Mary,  now 
the  wife  of  Paschal  Hullingsworth,  of  Philadelphia:  Wil- 
liam, who  died  at  Kaskaskias,  seven  or  eight  years  since; 
Bird,  now  a  clergyman  in  New  York,  and  formerly  holding 
a  judicial  station  in  Pennsylvania ;  James,  who  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  but  resigning  that  station,  became  a 
merchant,  and  died  at  St.  Domingo,  in  1808;  Emily,  who 
died  at  Norristown,  1809;  and  Charles,  first  a  midshipman 
in  the  navy,  and  afterwards  in  merranlile  business,  who  died 
at  Havannah,  in  1800;  the  four  deceased  children  died  un- 
married.    Mr.  Wilson's  second  wife  was  Miss  Hannah  Gray, 
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an  amiable  young  lady  of  Boston,  and  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  Ellis  Gray,  a  merchant  of  that  city.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  one  son,  Henry,  who  died  in  infancy.  This  lady 
survived  her  husband,  and  after  his  death  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bartlett,  "of  Boston:  she  died 
in  London,  in  1807,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
band. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  about  six  feet  in  height ;  very  erect.  His 
person  was  dignified  and  respectable ;  and  his  manner  a 
little  constrained,  but  not  ungraceful.  His  features  could 
not  be  called  handsome,  although  they  were  far  from  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  they  sometimes  bore  the  appearance  of  stern- 
ness, owing  to  his  extreme  nearness  of  sight.  His  voice  was 
powerful,  but  its  cadence  perfectly  modulated. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1798,  in  the 
house  of  his  colleague,  judge  Iredell,  at  Edenton,  North 
Carolina,  in  about  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  while  on 
a  circuit  in  his  judicial  character,  and  was  interred  at  that 
place. 
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George  Ross  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
delegates  from  that  province  in  the  revolutionary  congress, 
was  the  son  of  the  reverend  George  Ross,  pastor  of  the  epis- 
copal churcli,  at  New  Castle,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  and 
was  born  in  that  town  in  the  year  1730.    In  his  early  youth 
he  displayed  a  cheerful   and   affable  disposition,  and  gave 
proof  of  promising  talents  ;  these  his  father  attentively  cul- 
tivated, and  made  him  especially  a  good  scholar  in  the  an- 
cient languages.     At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  prosecuted  it  under  the  instructions  of 
his  elder  brother  John,  a  la^-^yer  of  good  standing  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  ;  when  he  had  finished  the  I'cgular  course  of 
reading,  he  was  called  to  the  bar.     Finding  tlie  ranks  of  the 
profession  well  filled  in  the  city,  he  determined  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  the  interior  country,  and  settled  at  Lancaster,  then 
near  the  western  limits  of  civilization,  about  the  year  1751. 
He  had  not  beer>  long  a  resident  of  that  place  before  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Ann  Lawler,  a  lady  of  a  respectable  family  :  and 
devoting  himself  zealously  to  his  profession,  obtained  a  lucra- 
tive and  increasing  practice,  with  the  honourable  office  of 
prosecutor  for  the  king. 

Actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  part  in  politics  for  some  years,  so  that  the 
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first  public  notice  we  obtain  of  him,  is  bis  election  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvyinia,  in  wliirh  be  took 
his  seat  in  the  month  of  October,  1768.  He  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  body  until  he  was  called  to  bighei*  offices  at 
a  subsequent  period,  and  during  the  whole  time  merited  and 
obtained  the  utmost  confidence,  both  from  his  colleagues  and 
his  constituents.  Whilst  in  the  legislature,  he  seems  to  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  situation  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  various  Indian  tribes  settled  within  the  state,  or 
wandering  near  its  borders.  This  had  always  been  a  subject 
of  constant  anxiety  to  the  people  of  the  province,  and  very 
frequently  of  difference  between  the  assembly  and  several  of 
the  governors  ;  the  latter  were  indeed  too  fond  of  interfering 
in  Indian  affairs,  and  often  excited  feelings,  by  so  doing, 
which  it  was  rather  their  intention  to  prevent  and  allay.  In 
one  instance  Mr.  Ross  was  called  on  to  display  his  sentinjents, 
by  being  appointed  to  draught  a  reply  to  a  message  from  the 
governor,  which  urged  on  the  assembly  an  increase  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  a  protection  against  the  neighbour- 
ing savages.  "  When  we  considered  your  message,"  says  the 
reply  of  the  assembly  to  the  governor.  "  recommending  the 
support  of  a  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  and  grounds,  if  any,  for  those  appre- 
hensions. We  were  therefore  induced  to  apply  to  govern- 
ment for  information,  whether  there  appeared  a  disposition  in 
the  natives  to  violate  those  treaties,  and  from  your  last  mes- 
sage we  cannot  find  there  is  the  least  cause  for  such  a  suspi- 
cion, otherwise  we  have  no  doubt  you  would,  on  our  request, 
have  communicated  it.  From  whence  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  uneasiness  of  the  back  settlers  is  without  foundation, 
and  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  measure,  which  we 
fear  may  be  productive  of  the  very  mischiefs  it  is  intended  to 
avert. 
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*'We  well  know,  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
province  down  to  the  late  French  and  Indian  war,  the  most 
perfect  good  understanding  and  friendslnp  were  preserved  be- 
tween this  government  and  those  people,  by  a  conduct  uni- 
formly just  and  kind  towards  them,  that  since  the  late  Indian 
war,  the  like  happy  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  like  po- 
licy, and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  maintaining  of  garrisons 
in  or  near  their  country,  has  been  frequently  an  object  of 
their  jealousy  and  complaints.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  it 
appears  by  intelligence  now  before  us,  from  the  deputy  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  in  that  quarter,  that  having,  in 
pursuance  of  his  majesty's  orders,  communicated  to  the  west- 
ern Indians  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Pitt,  that  measure  is  so 
entirely  agreeable  to  them,  that  it  is  likely  to  effect  a  re- 
moval of  their  jealousies,  and  a  conciliation  of  their  affections, 
to  this  province. 

*'  We  might  offer  other  reasons  for  not  concurring  in  senti- 
ment with  your  honour,  on  the  propriety  of  supporting  a  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Pitt,  but  being  of  opinion  that  any  warlike  pre- 
parations, even  within  our  own  frontiers,  at  a  time  of 
prevailing  harmony  between  us  and  the  natives,  may  be  at- 
tended with  more  ill  than  good  consequences,  we  shall  wave 
them  as  unnecessary,  and  content  ourselves  with  assuring  you, 
that  we  shall,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  all  future  assemblies 
will,  be  very  ready,  when  there  shall  be  real  occasion,  to  af- 
ford every  kind  of  protection  to  the  back  inhabitants  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  province  will  allow." 

But  Mr.  Ross  was  soon  destined  to  act  as  the  organ  of  the 
assembly,  in  more  important  affairs  than  the  quarrels  about 
the  maintenance  of  a  petty  garrison,  or  the  aggression  of  a 
few  Indian  tribes.  He  had  looked  with  all  the  indignation 
natural  to  a  freeman,  on  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
British  government,  and  had  been  for  some  time  convinced, 
Vol.  III.— Q  q 
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that  a  general  co=operation  among  the  several  provinces  was 
necessarj'  to  secure  their  liberties.  He  hailed  therefore  with 
delight,  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  the  other  states,  pro- 
posing the  assembly  of  a  general  congress.  They  were  not 
received  in  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  until  it  was  on  the 
eve  of  dissolution,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  more  res])ect- 
ful  to  the  people,  that  whatever  measures  might  be  adopted, 
should  proceed  from  a  future  assembly,  who  would  meet  well 
aware  of  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  Mr.  Ross  was, 
however,  appointed  on  a  committee  to  draught  a  reply  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  in  Virginia,  and  in  so  doing 
took  care  to  express  the  cordial  feelings  he  entertained.  '''The 
assembly  of  Pennsylvania,"  he  says,  "  assure  your  honoura- 
ble house,  that  they  esteem  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  co-operate  with  the  representatives  of  the  other 
colonies,  in  every  wise  and  prudent  measure  which  may  be 
proposed,  for  the  preservation  and  security  of  their  general 
rights  and  liberties  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary, a  correspondence  should  be  maintained  between  the 
assemblies  of  the  several  colonies.  But  as  the  present  as- 
sembly must,  in  a  few  days,  be  dissolved,  by  virtue  of  the 
charter  of  the  province,  and  any  measures  they  might  adopt 
at  this  time,  rendered  by  the  dissolution  ineffectual,  they  have 
earnestly  recommended  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter  and 
resolves  of  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  succeeding  assembly." 

In  the  month  of  July  following,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, to  appoint  a  conimittee  of  seven  members  on  the  part 
of  the  province,  to  meet  the  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  at 
such  time  and  place  as  might  be  generally  agreed  on  ;  and 
Mr.  Ross  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee. 
He  was  also  by  a  singular  coincidence,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  instructions  under  which  they,  and 
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himself  as  one  of  them,  were  to  act ;  these  however  are,  very 
properly,  simple  and  general  in  their  terms  ;  leaving  in  a 
great  degree  the  course  to  be  adopted,  such  as  future  circum- 
stances might  require.  ^'  The  trust  reposed  in  you,"  they 
state,  *'  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  modes  of  executing  it 
may  be  so  diversified  in  the  course  of  your  deliberations,  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  you  particular  instructions  re- 
specting it.  We  shall  therefore  only  in  general  direct,  that 
you  are  to  meet  in  congress  the  committees  of  the  several 
British  colonies,  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  generally 
agreed  on,  to  consult  together  on  the  present  critical  and 
alarming  situation  and  state  of  the  colonies,  and  that  you, 
with  them,  exert  your  utmost  endeavours  to  form  and  adopt 
a  plan  which  shall  afford  the  best  prospect  of  obtaining  a  re- 
dress of  American  grievances,  ascertaining  American  rights, 
and  establishing  that  union  and  harmony  which  is  most  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  both  countries.  And 
in  doing  this,  you  are  strictly  charged  to  avoid  every  thing 
indecent  or  disrespectful  to  the  mother  state.''  Under  these 
instructions  Mr.  Ross  took  his  seat  in  congress,  on  the  fifth 
of  September,  1774,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  un- 
til January,  1777,  when  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  on 
account  of  indisposition,  and  retired. 

His  conduct  met  with  the  warm  thanks  and  approbation  of 
his  constituents  ;  and  of  this  an  honourable  evidence  has  been 
preserved,  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
which  is  as  follows  ;  "  Resolved  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  out  of  the  county  stock,  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  George  Ross,  one  of  the  members  of  assembly  for 
this  county,  and  one  of  the  delegates  for  this  colony  in  the 
continental  congress  ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  accept  the 
same,  as  a  testimony  from  this  county  of  their  sense  of  his  at- 
tendance on  the  public  business,  to  his  great  private  loss, 
and  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct.     Resolved,  that  if  it 
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be  more  agreeable,  Mr.  Ross  purcbase  with  part  of  the  said 
money  a  genteel  piece  of  plate,  ornamented  as  be  thinks  pro- 
per, to  remain  with  him  as  a  testimony  of  tlie  esteem  this 
county  has  for  him,  by  reason  of  his  patriotic  conduct  in  the 
great  struggle  for  American  liberty."  Mr.  Ross,  however, 
declined  accepting  this  liberal  and  honourable  present;  stat- 
ing to  the  committee,  in  so  doing,  that  his  services  were 
overrated  by  his  fellow  citizens  ;  that  in  bestowing  them  he 
had  been  impelled  solely  by  his  sense  of  duty,  and  that 
every  man  should  contribute  all  his  energy  to  promote  at 
such  a  period  the  public  welfare,  without  expecting  pecuniary 
rewards. 

The  occupations  of  congress  did  not  however  prevent  Mr. 
Ross  from  continuing  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial legislature,  where  we  constantly  find  his  name  recorded 
among  the  zealous  political  leaders  of  the  time.  Early  in 
the  year  1775,  Mr.  Penn,  the  governor  and  proprietary  of 
the  province,  sent  a  message  to  the  assembly  referring  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  colony  ;  and  though  couched  in  mild 
and  conciliatory  language,  evidently  meant  to  repress  if  pos- 
sible the  mode  of  proceeding  which  had  been  pursued,  by  the 
union  and  co-operation  of  all  the  colonies.  "  You  will  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,"  he  says,  "  that  in  all  cases  wisdom  dic- 
tates the  use  of  such  means  as  are  most  likely  to  attain  the 
end  proposed.  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  conceived,  that 
any  grievances  which  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America  ap- 
prehend they  have  reason  to  complain  of,  should  be  humbly 
represented  to  his  majesty  by  the  several  assemblies,  as  the 
only  proper  and^  constitutional  mode  of  obtaining  redress  ; 
and  I  have  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  a  proper  attention 
will  be  paid  to  such  representations,  and  to  any  propositions 
that  may  be  made  through  tliat  channel,  on  the  present  state 
of  American  affairs.  This  mode,  therefore,  I  earnestly  re- 
commend to  you  to  adopt ;  and  I  most  ardently  wish  that  the 
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proceedings  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  colonies,  may  be  of 
such  a  temperate  and  dutiful  nature  as  to  afford  a  foundation 
for  a  re-establishmcnt  of  that  harmony  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  is  so  essential  to  both." 

It  was  the  universal  custom,  at  this  period,  for  the  assem- 
bly to  reply  at  once  to  the  messages  of  the  governor,  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  of  course  obliged  the  members  of  the  house 
to  express  their  opinions,  and  to  decide  at  once,  whether  the 
plan  hitherto  pursued  should  be  retracted,  or  whether  they 
should  firmly  stand  by  congress  and  support  its  measures. 
The  talents  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  day  were  called  out, 
and  they  exerted  themselves,  in  several  long  debates,  in  fa- 
vour of  their  several  opinions.  Mr.  Ross  was  an  able  speaker, 
and  urged  the  continuance  of  decisive  measures  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  talents,  character,  and  influence  ;  and  he  and 
his  friends  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  coinciding  in  their  views,  and  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  This  committee  presented,  as  their  report,  an  an- 
swer to  the  governor's  address,  in  the  following  terms; 
"We  are  sincerely  obliged  to  your  honour  for  your  attention 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  people  over  whom  you  preside,  at 
a  time  when  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  are  drawing  towards  an  alarming  crisis  ;  and 
we  agree  with  you,  'that  in  all  cases  wisdom  dictates  the  use 
of  such  means  as  are  most  likely  to  obtain  the  end  proposed.* 
We  have,  with  deep  concern,  beheld  a  system  of  colony  ad- 
ministration, pursued  since  the  year  176S,  destructive  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  majesty's  most  faithful  subjects  in 
America,  and  have  heretofore  adopted  such  measures,  as  we 
thought  were  most  likely  to  restore  that  affection  and  harmony 
between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies,  which  it  is  the  true 
interest  of  both  countries  to  cultivate  and  maintain,  and 
which  we  most  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  We  must  in- 
form your  honour,  that  a  most  humble,  dutiful  and  affectionate 
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petition  from  the  delegates  of  all  the  colonies,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  Georgia,  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  we 
trust  in  the  paternal  affection  and  justice  of  our  most  gracious 
sovereign,  that  he  will  interpose  for  the  relief  of  his  greatly 
distressed  and  ever  faithful  subjects  in  America.  We  assure 
your  honour,  that  this  house  will  always  pursue  such  mea- 
sures, as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary,  for  securing  the 
liberties  of  America,  and  establishing  peace,  confidence  and 
harmony  between  Gn^at  Britain  and  her  colonies."  On  the 
presentation  of  the  report,  another  violent  debate  arose,  which 
lasted  for  two  days,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two  to  fifteen  voices. 

In  the  summer  of  1775,  the  legislature  found  that  measures 
more  vigorous  than  resolutions  were  necessary,  and  they  de- 
termined at  any  rate  to  make  preparation  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences of  their  previous  measures,  whatever  they  might  be. 
To  this  end  they  appointed  Mr.  Ross,  and  several  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  assembly,  a  committee  to  consider  of  and 
report  such  measures  as  might  be  expedient  to  put  the  city 
and  province  in  a  state  of  defence.  This  committee,  after  de- 
liberating a  few  days,  brought  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  ap- 
proving of  the  association  of  the  people  for  the  defence  of 
their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  providing  for  the  pay  of 
such  of  them  as  should  be  engaged  in  repelling  any  hostile 
invasion  of  the  British  troops,  and  recommending  the  several 
counties  of  the  province  to  collect  stores  of  ammunition  and 
arms.  To  carry  their  plans  better  into  effect,  they  appointed 
a  general  committee  of  public  safety,  for  calling  forth  such  of 
the  associators  into  actual  service,  when  necessity  requires, 
as  the  said  committee  should  judge  proper,  for  paying  and  sup- 
plying them  with  necessaries,  while  in  actual  service,  for 
providing  for  the  defence  of  the  province  against  invasion 
and  insurrection,  and  for  encouraging  and  promoting  the  ma- 
nufacture of  saltpetre  ;  which  said  committee  were  thereby 
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authorized  and  empowered  to  draw  orders  on  the  treasurer 
therein  after  appointed  for  the  several  purposes  above  men- 
tioned. Of  this  committee,  which  became  for  some  time,  as 
it  were,  the  executive  organ  of  the  government,  Mr.  Ross 
was  a  leading  member,  as  he  was  also  of  another  important 
committee,  that  of  grievances.  Besides  these  duties  relative 
to  the  war,  he  was  appointed,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  to 
prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
forces  of  the  province  which  might  be  raised. 

When  the  proprietary  government  was  dissolved,  and  the 
general  convention  substituted  for  the  previous  legislature, 
Mr.  Ross  took  his  scat  in  it  also,  as  a  representative  of  Lan- 
caster county.  He  was,  within  a  few  days  after  its  organi- 
zation, appointed  on  a  committee  to  prepare  a  declaration  of 
rights  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  chairman  of  two  otiicrs  of 
much  importance,  that  for  forming  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  convention,  and  that  for  preparing  an  ordinance 
declaratory  of  what  should  be  high  treason  and  misprision 
of  treason  against  the  state,  and  what  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  for  those  offences. 

Indeed,  in  all  legal  matters,  Mr.  Ross  at  this  period  stood 
deservedly  high.  Before  the  revolution  he  was  among  the 
first  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  change  which  that  event 
had  produced  in  its  component  parties,  as  well  as  its  forensic 
character,  he  still  maintained  the  same  rank.  These  changes 
were  indeed  very  considerable ;  subjects  of  higher  importance 
than  those  which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  ])rovincial  judi 
catures  were  brought  forward  ;  motives  sulFicient  to  rouse  all 
the  latent  energies  of  the  mind  were  constantly  presenting 
themselves.  The  bar  was  chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
aspiring  minds  and  industrious  habits;  and  Mr.  Ross  found 
himself  engaged  among  men,  with  whom  it  was  honourable 
to  contend  and  pleasant  to  associate.  Mr.  Wilson,  wlio  had 
practised  with  great  reputation  at  Carlisle;  Mr.  Biddlc,  from 
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Reading;  Gouvernciir  Morris  occasionally,  and  occasionally 
Mr.  Reed,  till  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  chief  executive 
council;  Mr.  Sergeant,  who,  in  1777,  was  appointed  attorney 
general;  and  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Ross,  formed  an  assemblage  of  powerful  and  splendid 
talents,  which  might  have  coped  with  an  equal  number  of  any 
forum  in  America.  The  whole  faculties  of  this  bar  were 
soon  put  in  requisition,  by  the  prosecutions  which  were  com- 
menced against  some  of  those  accused  of  being  adherents  to 
the  British  cause.  The  popular  excitement  against  them  was 
high,  and  their  defence  appeared  to  many  a  service  of  danger; 
but  the  intrepidity  of  the  bar  did  not  allow  them  to  shrink 
from  the  conflict,  and  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Wilson  especially 
embarked  all  their  talents,  zeal,  and  professional  reputation 
in  the  cause  of  those  who  were  thus  accused. 

The  last  public  employment  in  which  Mr.  Ross  was  en- 
gaged, was  that  of  a  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  for  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  1779;  and  while  on  the  bench  he  was 
esteemed  a  learned  and  impartial  judge,  displaying  sound 
legal  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  great  promptness  in  his 
decisionvS-  He  did  not,  however,  long  occupy  the  station  he 
was  so  well  calculated  to  fill,  as  he  died  suddenly  in  the  month 
of  July  following,  from  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout. 

Of  his  character  little  remains  to  be  said,  beyond  that  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  preceding  pages ;  in  his  domestic 
habits  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  much  beloved  ;  in  his  pro- 
fessional career  zealous  and  honourable ;  as  a  politician  al- 
w  ays  active  and  patriotic ;  and  he  seems  to  have  well  de- 
served the  praise  which  w^as  bestowed  on  him  by  one  who 
knew  him,  as  ^*an  honest  man  and  upright  judge.*' 
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The  state  of  Delaware,  though  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
confederation,  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  in  tlic  political 
history  of  this  country,  remarkable  for  the  intelligence  and 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  represented  in  the  public 
councils.  This  praise  was  particularly  due  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution,  when  her  delegates  were  Cjesar  Rodney, 
George  Read,  and  Thomas  M'Kean. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  subject  of  this  notice;  and  it  may 
be  properly  remarked  that  the  name  of  his  family  is  honoura- 
bly recorded  in  the  history  of  earlier  and  of  later  times.  It 
has  been  borne  by  gallant  and  successful  warriors,  and  by 
firm  and  patriotic  statesmen;  and  it  is  illustrious  alike  in 
the  annals  of  the  old  world  and  the  new.  This  circumstance, 
it  is  true,  can  add  nothing  to  the  dignity  of  him  whose  life  we 
are  about  to  record,  and  from  whose  acts  posterity  will  per- 
haps consider  that  his  descendants  may  claim  a  truer  glory, 
than  any  he  could  derive  from  his  remote  progenitors;  but 
the  facts  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  family,  seem 
properly  entitled  to  insertion,  and  although  it  may  be  absurd 
to  claim  any  glory  to  oursclvps  from  the  accidental  celebrity 
of  our  ancestors,  that  celebrity,  when  honourably  acquired, 
may  be  fairly  held  up  as  an  inducement,  to  associate  the 
Vol.  Ill R  r 
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same  name  only  with  honourable  and  virtuous  actions.  The 
earliest  authentic  memorial  introduces  to  us  the  name  of 
Rodney  at  a  period  when  military  prowess  was  the  only 
mark  of  reputation,  and  when  that  prowess  was  indiscrimi- 
nately exerted  for  the  promotion  of  good  or  bad  ends.  The 
spirit  of  party  or  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  enlisted  sir  Walter 
De  Rodency  in  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  woman,  a  queen 
who  was  driven  by  an  usurper  from  her  throne.  "  It  hath 
been  a  constant  tradition,"  says  an  old  family  manuscript, 
written  about  two  hundred  years  since,  "that  we  came  into 
England  with  Maud  the  empress,  from  foreign  parts ;  and 
that  for  service  done  by  Rodency,  in  her  wars  against  king 
Stephen,  the  usurper,  she  gave  them  land  within  this  king- 
dom. I  confess  I  have  no  evidence  by  me  to  prove  this  tra- 
dition, besides  the  pedigree  ;  yet  the  want  thereof  will  not 
make  it  false  in  itself,  though  it  gain  the  less  credit  with 
others.  There  was  an  evidence  which  would  have  much 
strengtiiened  this  tradition,  but  it  miscarried  at  the  time  of 
sir  George  De  Rodeney's  death  ;  it  was  a  piece  of  brass  of 
the  length  and  breadth  of  two  feet,  or  thereabout,  whereon 
was  insculpt  in  ancient  characters,  the  names  of  those  manors 
and  lands  given  by  the  empress  to  sir  Henry  De  Rodeney, 
the  second  man  in  the  pedigree,  and  steward  to  the  young 
king  Henry,  who  was  crowned  in  his  father's  life  time." 

The  lands  which  were  thus  referred  to,  were  situated  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  on  the  shores  of  Bristol  channel. 
The  little  village  of  Rodney  Stoke  still  preserves  the  name 
which  it  received  at  that  early  period  ;  and  probably  at  this 
day,  certainly  not  a  great  many  years  since,  the  descendants 
of  the  first  proprietors  wei-e  still  seated  on  the  domains  of 
their  ancestors.  The  successors  of  sir  Henry  De  Rodeney 
seem  to  have  borne  their  full  share  in  the  exploits  of  those 
stormv  times.     Two  of  tliem  were  slain  in  a  battle  with  Leo- 
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lin,  prince  of  Wales,  at  Hcrefortl,  in  the  year  1234j  sir 
Richard  De  Rodeney  accompanying  the  gallant  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  in  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  fell  at  the 
siege  of  Acre ;  and  his  son  died  at  Viterbo,  while  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  as  an  ambassador  from  king  John  to  the 
Holy  See. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  second,  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  family  was  much  increased  by  grants  made  to  sir 
Richard  De  Rodeney,  a  gentleman  whose  knighthood  is  re- 
corded by  the  celebrated  antiquary  Mr.  Selden,  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  precedents  for  conferring  that  rank,  he  had 
been  able  to  discover;  he  was  knighted,  it  seems,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Obie  Kainsham  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
by  "  being  girded  with  a  sword  by  Almarquis  earl  of  Pem- 
brook,  and  having  one  spur  put  on  by  tlje  lord  Maurice  of 
Berkley,  and  the  other  by  the  lord  Bartholomew  of  Badis- 
mcre."  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  third,  leaving  a  very  large  estate.  "The  names  of  his 
manors,"  says  the  old  family  chronicle,  "  were  as  follow^eth, 
viz.  Stoke  Rodeney,  Backwell,  Winford,  Hallonko,  Salford, 
Tiverton,  Lamgate,  Lovington,  Binder,  Overbagworth, 
Congressbury  Rodeney,  and  Tithes  Court,  besides  rents  of 
houses  in  Bristol ;  which  manors  continue  to  this  day,  at 
the  same  rent  as  they  were  let  in  sir  Richard  De  Rodeney's 
time;  but  are  worth  now,  upon  the  improved  values,  twenty 
times  the  rent,  which  comes  to  about  six  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  ;  an  estate  which  when  my  great-grandfather 
died,  (in  the  20tli  of  Henry  8,)  did  equal  any  gentleman's 
estate  in  Somersetshire,  being  some  years  before  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  abbeys,  which  hoisted  up  other  families  into  very 
great  fortunes,  but  not  mine." 

The  next  member  of  the  family  of  whom  particular  men- 
tion has  been   made,  is  sir  John  Rodeney.     Tiicre  was  a 
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paintetl  monument,  long  existing  in  the  church  at  Rodeney- 
Stoke  bearing  the  arms  of  the  family  ;  and  "  it  was  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  old  men  of  the  neighbourhood,"  says  the 
chronicle,  "that  this  monument  was  erected  for  good  sir 
John  De  Rodcney,  as  they  called  him  ;  and  tliat  the  addition 
of  'good'  was  given  him,  because  in  a  jostling  match  with 
a  German  prince  upon  London  bridge,  he  overthrew  him, 
and  thereupon  the  king,  that  then  was,  willed  him  to  ask 
some  reward  for  his  valour,  and  he  asked  only  an  abatement 
of  the  king's  silver,  for  his  tenants  of  Stoke,  from  twenty 
shillings  to  six  and  eight  pence,  which  was  granted." 

Many  anecdotes  of  this  kind  might  be  collected,  but  it 
scarcely  appears  consistent  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  one  individual,  to  enter  largely  into  matters  which  relate 
to  family  history.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  few  names 
more  distinguished  for  private  virtues,  or  public  services 
during  a  long  course  of  years,  than  that  of  Rodney ;  and, 
in  a  country  where  noble  birth  is  regarded  with  a  foolish 
prejudice,  a  herald  would  delight  in  tracing  its  various  rami- 
fications through  illustrious  families.  It  was  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  well  known  houses  of  Burdette,  Pawlett, 
St.  John  afterwards  lord  Bolingbroke,  Comptons  earls  of 
Northampton,  and  indeed  with  royalty  itself,  for  sir  George 
Rodney  married  Jane  Seymour,  a  niece  of  Edward  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  of  queen  Jane  Seymour,  mother  of  king  Ed- 
w'ard  the  sixth. 

Long  descent  and  honourable  connexions  were  not  able, 
however,  to  preserve  this  family  from  calamity.  By  impro- 
vidence, by  division  among  various  branches,  and  last  of  all 
by  the  calamities  of  the  civil  wars  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth, its  numerous  manors  had  dwindled  to  two  or 
three,  and  its  members  began  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  new 
oecupations  and  in  distant  countries.     William  Rodney  had 
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married  Alice  Cresar,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Csesar, 
a  very  rich  merchant ;  and  his  son  William  might  have  in- 
dulged the  expectation  of  a  handsome  estate  j  but  to  the  losses 
which  he  experienced  from  the  disturbances  of  the  times, 
was  added  the  accident  of  a  violent  tempest,  in  which  four 
of  his  vessels  were  lost  at  once,  land  his  grandson  was  fain 
to  seek  his  own  fortunes  in  an  adventurous  life.  With  this 
view  he  made  a  voyage  to  Pennsylvania,  which  had  just  been 
settled  by  William  Peim,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, fixed  himself  in  Kent,  one  of  the  lower  counties 
upon  Delaware,  as  they  were  then  called.  Here  he  appears 
to  have  rendered  himself  conspicuous  at  an  early  period, 
and  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  leading  affairs 
of  the  time.  He  held  most  of  the  posts  of  honour  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  rendered  himself  highly  popular  by  his  exertions 
to  effect  a  separation  between  the  legislature  of  the  province 
and  that  of  the  counties.  In  this,  aided  by  the  wishes  and 
strong  efforts  of  the  inhabitants,  he  at  length  succeeded,  and 
as  a  reward,  was  elected  the  first  speaker  of  the  new  house 
of  assembly.  He  died  in  the  year  1708,  leaving  eight  chil- 
dren, and  a  fortune  very  considerable  for  those  times. 

Of  the  children  of  William  Rodney,  nearly  all  died  without 
issue,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  his  estate 
descended  to  his  youngest  son  Csesar,  on  whom  it  had  been 
settled  in  tail.  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  a  remarkably  amiable  and  benevolent  disposition,  and  so 
averse  to  the  intrigue  and  trouble  which  generally  attend 
public  station,  that  he  refused  every  office  which  was  offered 
to  him,  although  they  included  most  of  the  principal  ones  in 
the  province.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Crawford,  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  tiiose  parts  :  a 
man  distinguished  by  his  piety,  virtue,  and  successful  mis- 
sion, for  whom  we  are  indebted  to  that  institution  which  has 
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spread  its  useful  lessons  through  so  many  distant  regions,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 
By  this  lady  he  left  eiglit  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  the 
subject  of  this  notice. 

C^sAR  Rodney  was  born  at  Dover,  about  the  year  1730. 
At  his  father's  death  he  inherited  all  his  lands,  which  had 
been  entailed  upon  him  as  heir  male,  and  succeeded  also  to 
that  popularity,  which  his  family  seem  always  to  have  en- 
joyed. In  the  year  1758,  he  was  chosCn  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service 
therein,  was  immediately  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a 
judge  of  all  the  lower  courts.  At  what  period  exactly  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  proviurial  legislature,  we  liave  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  as  the  journals  of  that  body,  pre\  ious  to  the 
year  1762,  have  not  been  preserved.  Of  the  assembly,  how- 
ever, which  met  at  Newcastle  on  the  twentieth  October  in 
that  year,  he  was  a  member  from  the  county  of  Kent,  and  as 
such  took  his  seat  therein. 

It  is  probable,  however,  Mr.  Rodney  had  been  a  member 
of  the  legislature  before  this  period,  for  lie  at  once  entered 
with  great  activity  into  the  prominent  measures  of  the  day. 
He  was  of  a  committee  with  his  friend  Mr.  M'Kean,  to 
draught  and  present  to  the  governor  an  answer  to  his  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  assembly,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  house  to  transact  other  business  with  that  officer  on  their 
behalf.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  he  was  authorized  to 
have  the  great  seal  affixed  to  the  several  laws  which  had 
been  passed,  after  whicli  the  legislature  adjourned  to  the  thir- 
tieth of  the  following  September. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  before  the  period  which  was 
thus  fixed  for  their  regular  meeting,  the  members  of  the 
assembly  met  together  to  consult  upon  an  impoitant  subject 
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wliich  Imil  arisen — the  impending  misfortunes  of  tlieir  coun- 
try, occasioned  by  the  stamp  act,  and  other  late  measures 
of  the  British  government.  The  members  who  were  pre- 
sent being  the  full  and  only  representative  body  of  the  free- 
men of  the  province,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
meet  the  delegates  of  the  other  provinces  at  New  York,  in 
a  general  congress ;  and  they  chose  on  that  honourable  ser- 
vice, by  a  unanimous  vote,  Mr.  Rodney,  with  Mr.  M'Kean 
and  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  Mr.  Kollock.  In  their 
instructions,  they  directed  them  to  join  with  the  com- 
mittees sent  by  the  other  provinces  in  one  united  and  loyal 
petition  to  his  majesty,  and  remonstrance  to  the  honoura- 
ble house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  acts 
of  parliament,  and  therein  dutifully,  yet  most  firmly  to 
assert  the  colonies*  rights  of  exclusion  from  parliamentary 
taxation,  and  pray  that  they  might  pot,  in  any  instance, 
be  stripped  of  the  ancient  and  most  valuable  privilege  of 
a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  most  humbly  to  implore  relief. 

When  tlie  assembly  met,  pursuant  to  a  subsequent  ad- 
journment, on  tiie  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1766,  Mr.  Rodney 
and  Mr.  M'Kean  appeared  and  took  their  seats,  and  on 
tlie  following  day  reported  to  the  house  their  proceedings 
under  tlie  instructions  they  had  received.  These  pro- 
ceedings, it  will  be  recollected,  consisted  of  memorials, 
remonstrances  and  petitions  to  the  British  government, 
relative  to  their  late  arbitrary  measures.  They  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  house  for  their  faithful  and 
judicious  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  a  libe- 
ral compensation  therefor. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  the  joy  throughout  Ame- 
rica was,  as  is  well  known,  universal.  Addi-esscs  of  thanks 
and  congratulation  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  provinces. 
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and  all  endeavoured  to  show  the  kind  feelings  with  which  they 
were  animated,  towards  the  mother  country.  By  the  legis- 
lature of  Delaware,  Mr.  Rodney  was  appointed,  with  his 
constant  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  M'Kean,  and  Mr.  Read, 
to  frame  an  address  to  the  king,  expressive  of  tiiese  senti- 
ments ;  and  its  tenor  is,  in  some  respects,  so  remarkahle,  as 
showing  the  anxiety,  even  the  tenacity,  with  which  the  colo- 
nies clung  to  the  British  nation,  that  we  shall  extract  one  or 
two  of  its  clauses.  *'  We  cannot  help  glorying,"  they  say, 
"  in  heing  the  subjects  of  a  king,  that  has  made  the  preser- 
vation of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  people,  and  the 
established  constitution,  the  foundation  and  constant  rule  of 
his  government,  and  the  safety,  ease  and  prosperity  of  his 
people  his  chiefest  care;  of  a  king,  whose  mild  and  equal  ad- 
ministration is  sensibly  felt  and  enjoyed  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  his  dominions.  The  clouds  which  lately  hung  over  Ame- 
rica are  dissipated.  Our  complaints  have  been  heard  and  our 
grievances  redressed  ;  trade  and  commerce  again  flourish. 
Our  hearts  are  animated  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  mother  country,  for  which  our  affection  is 
unbounded,  and  your  faithful  subjects  here  are  transported 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  Such  are  the  blessings  we  may  just- 
ly expect  will  ever  attend  the  measures  of  your  majesty, 
pursuing  steadily  the  united  and  true  interests  of  all  your 
people  throughout  your  wide  extended  empire,  assisted  with 
the  advice  and  support  of  a  British  parliament,  and  a  virtu- 
ous and  wise  ministry.  We  most  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  accept  the  strongest,  assurances,  that  hav- 
ing the  justest  sense  of  the  many  favours  we  have  received 
from  your  royal  benevolence,  during  the  course  of  your  ma- 
jesty's reign,  and  how  much  our  present  happiness  is  owing 
to  your  paternal  love  and  care  for  your  people  ;  we  will  at 
all  times  most  cheerfully  contribute  to  your  majesty's  service, 
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to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  when  your  royal  requisitions, 
as  heretofore,  shall  be  made  known  ;  that  your  majesty  will 
always  find  such  returns  of  duty  and  gratitude  from  us,  as 
the  best  of  kings  may  expect  from  the  most  loyal  subjects, 
and  that  we  will  demonstrate  to  all  the  world,  that  the  sup- 
port of  your  majesty's  government,  and  the  honour  and  in- 
terests of  the  British  nation,  are  our  chief  care  and  concern, 
desiring  nothing  more  than  tiie  continuance  of  our  wise  and 
excellent  constitution  in  the  same  happy,  firm,  and  envied 
situation,  in  which  it  was  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  an- 
cestors, and  your  majesty's  predecessors."  An  address  of 
such  a  nature,  it  may  be  supposed,  could  not  but  be  well  re- 
ceived; but  of  such  being  the  fact  we  have  a  singular  confir- 
mation, in  a  letter  from  Mr.  De  Berdt,  the  agent  through 
whom  it  was  transmitted,  and  who  thus  writes  to  the  com- 
mittee in  the  month  of  September  following.  "  I  put  the  ad- 
dress into  the  hands  of  lord  Shelburn,  our  new  secretary  of 
state,  who  presented  it  to  his  majesty,  and  was  very  gra- 
ciously received.  I  told  his  lordship,  that  to  me  it  appeared 
wrote  with  the  most  natural  honest  simplicity  of  any  I  had 
seen ;  he  said  it  did,  and  the  king  was  so  well  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  read  it  over  twice." 

During  the  years  1766,  1767  and  1768,  Mr.  Rodney  con- 
tinued a  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  legislature,  and 
we  find  him  constantly  engaged  in  various  subjects  of  public 
interest.  Among  these  we  should  not  omit  to  mention  his 
efforts,  at  so  early  a  period,  against  the  increase  of  slavery . 
A  bill  had  been  brought  in  by  a  committee,  for  the  further 
and  better  regulation  of  slaves  within  the  government,  and 
for  imposing  certain  duties  on  all  slaves  brought  into  and 
sold  in  the  same.  When  this  bill  was  submitted  to  the 
house,  an  amendment  was  brought  forward  and  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Rodney,  to  introduce  a  new  clause  totally 
Vol.  III.— S  s 
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prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  province  ;  the 
amendment  was  indeed  lost,  hut  the  debate  was  productive 
of  much  benefit,  and  the  majority  by  which  the  original  bill 
passed  was  only  two  voices. 

When  the  new  aggressions  of  the  British  ministry  over- 
threw the  expectations  of  future  safety,  in  which  the  colonies 
had  indulged,  Mr.  Rodney  had  again  assigned  to  him,  with 
the  same  colleagues,  the  task  of  presenting  the  sentiments  of 
the  freemen  of  Delaware  to  their  sovereign.  In  so  doing, 
the  assembly  did  not  fail  to  renew  their  protestations  of  loy- 
alty, but  at  the  same  time  they  freely  expressed  their  regret 
at  the  new  course  of  oppression  which  had  been  adopted. 
*♦  The  sense,"  tliey  say,  *'  of  our  deplorable  condition  will,  we 
hope,  plead  with  your  majesty  in  our  behalf,  for  the  freedom 
we  take,  in  dutifully  remonstrating  against  the  proceedings 
of  a  British  parliament,  confessedly  the  wisest  and  greatest 
assembly  upon  earth.  But  if  our  fellow  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  derive  no  authority  from  us,  who  cannot  in 
our  humhle  opinion  represent  us,  and  to  whom  we  will  not 
yield  in  loyalty  and  aifection  to  your  majesty,  can,  at  their 
will  and  pleasure,  of  right  give  and  grant  away  our  pro- 
perty;  if  they  enforce  an  implicit  obedience  to  every  order  or 
act  of  theirs  for  that  purpose,  and  deprive  all,  or  any  of  the 
assemblies  on  this  continent  of  the  power  of  legislation,  for 
differing  with  them  in  opinion  in  matters  which  intimately 
affect  their  rights  and  interests,  and  every  thing  that  is  dear 
and  valuable  to  Englishmen,  we  cannot  imagine  a  case  more 
miserable  ;  we  cannot  think  that  we  shall  have  even  the  sha- 
dow of  liberty  left.  We  conceive  it  to  be  an  inherent  right 
in  your  majesty's  subjects,  derived  to  them  from  God  and 
nature,  handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  and  confirmed  by 
your  royal  predecessors  and  the  constitution,  in  person,  or  by 
their  representatives,  to  give  and  grant  to  their  sovereign, 
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those  things  which  their  own  labours  and  their  own  cares 
have  acquired  and  saved,  and  in  such  proportions,  and  at 
such  times,  as  the  national  honour  and  interest  may  require. 
Your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  this  government  have 
enjoyed  this  inestimable  privilege  uninterrupted  from  its 
first  existence,  till  of  late.  They  have  at  all  times  cheerful- 
ly contributed,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  for  your  ma- 
jesty's service,  as  often  as  your  royal  requisitions  were 
made  known  ,•  and  they  cannot  now^,  but  with  the  greatest 
uneasiness  and  distress  of  mind,  part  witli  the  power  of 
demonstrating  their  loyalty  and  affection  to  their  beloved 
king.'* 

This  address  was  immediately  followed  by  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  their  views 
were  set  forth  relative  to  the  new  aggressions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  a  hasty  intention  declared  of  co-operating  with  the 
other  colonies,  in  such  prudent  measures  as  might  have  a 
tendency  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  mother  country, 
and  restore  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  and  for  that  end» 
they  earnestly  desired  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
them. 

About  this  period  the  health  of  Mr.  Rodney  was  seriously 
affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  public  duties  to  re- 
pair to  Philadelphia  for  medical  aid.  He  had  been  for  some- 
time afflicted  with  a  cancer,  which  forming  on  his  nose,  ulti- 
mately spread  over  the  whole  of  one  side  of  his  face,  and 
was  in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  letters  of  his  fa- 
mily are  very  urgent,  that  he  should  cross  over  to  England, 
for  professional  advice,  if  the  physicians  of  I'ljiladelphia 
proved  unable  to  cure  him.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  entertained 
some  serious  intentions  of  passing  the  Atlantic,  but  the  tem- 
porary relief  v^hich  he  obtained,  and  the  increasing  interest 
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of  political  events,  deterred  him  from  ever  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

"When  the  assembly  met  in  October,  1769,  Mr.  Rodney  was 
chosen  speaker,  an  office  which  he  retained  for  several  years. 
He  was  also  subsequently  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  correspondence  and  communication  with  the  other  colonies. 
In  this  situation  he  maintained  a  constant  intercourse  with 
leading  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  by  his  in- 
fluence at  home,  contributed  to,  and  promoted  that  union  of 
sentiment,  which  he  perceived  was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  necessary. 

At  length  he  was  called  on  to  make  a  more  direct  effort.  On 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend, 
George  Read  of  New  Castle,  mentioning  to  him  that  a  pub- 
lic meeting  had  been  held  there  on  the  subject  of  British  ag- 
gressions. This  was  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  by  a  letter 
from  a  committee  of  the  same  assembly,  in  which  they  re- 
quested him,  as  speaker  of  the  legislature,  to  call  together  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  on  the  first  of  August  following. 
To  this  Mr.  Rodney  immediately  replied  ;  aird  his  answer, 
of  which  the  original  now  lies  before  us,  is  expressive  at  once 
of  his  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  strict- 
est mutual  good  feeling  among  his  fellow  citizens.  **  I  shall 
most  cheerfully,  I  do  assure  you,^'  he  writes,  "'comply  with 
your  request.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking,  it  may  be  done 
with  more  propriety,  immediately  after  the  intended  meeting 
of  the  people  of  this  county,  which  is  on  Wednesday  next  j 
I  hope  and  indeed  expect  the  people  here  will  adopt  the  same 
mode  that  you  have.  I  must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  defer 
writing  the  circular  letters  till  the  day  after  the  meeting  of 
the  people  here,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to  some,  who  would 
wish  to  have  a  hand  in  every  good  work,  and  thereby  injure 
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the  cause.  Gentlemen,  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  by 
express,  as  soon  after  our  meeting  as  letters  can  be  written 
and  the  ex])ress  get  there,  which,  I  appreliend,  will  be  time 
enough  for  the  first  of  August ;  for  I  would  by  no  means  re- 
tard a  business  of  so  great  importance.  I  shall  send  an  ex- 
press to  Sussex  this  day,  and  endeavour  to  know  by  him 
what  they  are  about  to  do.  In  short,  you  may  be  assured,  I 
shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  have  a  convention  of  the 
representatives,  on  the  first  day  of  August  next,  at  New  Cas- 
tle." 

Mr.  Rodney  succeeded  in  his  endeavours,  for  on  the  first 
of  August,  1774,  a  great  number  of  delegates  from  all  the 
three  counties  assembled  at  New  Castle,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  organized  themselves,  he  was  elected  their  chairman  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  The  convention  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  several  committees 
of  correspondence,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  congress,  and 
finally  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  their  opinion,  that  such 
a  measure  w^as  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  their  consti- 
tuents, and  serviceable  to  the  general  cause  of  America. 
They  then  nominated  and  appointed  Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas 
M'Kean,  and  George  Read,  or  any  two  of  them,  depu- 
ties on  the  part  and  behalf  of  this  government,  at  a  gene- 
ral continental  congress,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September  next,  or  at 
any  other  time  and  place  that  might  be  generally  agreed  on  ; 
then  and  there  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  deputies  from 
the  other  colonies,  and  to  determine  upon  all  such  prudent 
and  lawful  measures,  as  might  be  judged  most  expedient  for 
the  colonies  immediately  and  unitedly  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
obtain  relief  for  an  oppressed  people,  and  the  redress  of  their 
general  grievances. 
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In  pursuance  of  this  appointment,  Mr.  Rodney  took  his 
seat  in  congress,  at  Philadelphia,  on  tlie  fifth  of  September, 
1774,  and  on  the  following  day  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  grand  committee  who  were  instructed  to  state  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those 
rights  were  violated  or  infringed,  and  the  means  most  proper 
to  be  pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of  them.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  provincial  assembly,  in  the  month  of  March 
following,  he  and  his  colleagues  laid  before  them  a  full  state- 
ment of  their  appointment  and  all  their  proceedings  ;  and  the 
house  immediately  passed  a  vote,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
approving  entirely  of  their  conduct.  As  a  further  testimony 
of  their  approbation,  they  proceeded  on  the  following  day  to 
a  choice  of  representatives  for  the  succeeding  congress;  and 
the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  Rodney 
being  returned  with  his  former  companions.  While  he  was 
absent  at  Philadelphia,  under  this  appointment,  the  office  of 
brigadier  general  of  the  province  was  also  conferred  upon 
him. 

Shortly  after  this  promotion,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence 
and  returned  to  Delaware,  in  order  to  attend  some  private 
business  of  importance.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached 
home,  when  he  received  the  following  letter  from  his  friend, 
Mr.  Read,  who  was  at  New  Castle.  "I  have  just  received 
letters  requesting  your  attendance  and  mine  at  congress,  as 
there  is  business  of  the  last  importance  depending ;  particular- 
ly a  motion,  the  general  tenour  of  which  is  to  declare  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Ameiica  has  hitherto  acted,  and  those  which 
they  are  disposed  still  to  proceed  on ;  they  are  extremely 
pressing,  and  I,  totally  unprovided  as  to  my  business  here, 
have  determined  to  be  at  Philadelphia  this  evening,  and  should 
be  glad  you  would  follow  me.   Some  extraordinary  exertions 
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are  necessary  ;  fail  not  to  come  up  immediately  and  bring 
some  gold  with  yois."  Such  a  summons  was  sufficient  to  hur- 
ry off  Mr.  Rodney  without  delay,  and  he  returned  there  *to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  were  agitated  dur- 
ing this  wirttcr,  and  whicli  led  the  way  to  the  declaration  of 
independence,  a  few  months  after. 

He  remained  in  Philadelphia  during  the  spring,  but  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  active  intercourse  with 
his  own  province.  In  the  lower  counties  there  were  a  great 
number  of  persons,  disaffected  to  the  congress,  and  being 
scattered  through  the  country,  it  was  more  difficult  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  impropriety  of  their  acts,  or  to  oppose  them 
by  open  and  decisive,  but  just  measures.  His  military  com- 
mand, too,  required  his  attention,  and,  during  this  period,  his 
letters  and  messages  on  that  subject  are  very  numerous ;  he 
is  constantly  urging,  both  on  the  legislature  and  on  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  the  necessity  of  augmenting  their  corps, 
supplying  them  thoroughly,  and  collecting  them  in  proper 
places  ;  it  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  this,  that  the 
Delaware  line  became  so  distinguished  for  the  discipline,  con- 
stancy, and  good  order  which  it  signally  displayed  during  the 
whole  war.  On  these  various  subjects  his  correspondence 
was  very  extensive ;  though  but  few  of  his  own  letters  or 
those  he  received  have  been  preserved.  Among  those  whicli 
do  remain,  are  several  from  the  brave  and  noble  colonel  Has- 
let, an  officer  who  was  cut  off  early  in  his  career ;  he  fell 
while  leading  his  troops  to  the  charge,  with  uncommon  gal- 
lantry, in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Being  an  officer  under 
Mr.  or  rather  general  Rodney,  as  well  as  a  most  intimate 
and  attached  fi-icnd,  he  reported  to  him  while  at  Philadeli)liia, 
the  various  matters  worthy  of  notice  which  occurred  in  De- 
laware. In  a  letter  written  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1776,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  situation  of  affairs  there,  to  which  wc  have  al- 
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luded  :  **  I  wrote  by  express  to  major  M'Donough  orders  to 
secure  all  the  ammunition  and  arms  at  Lewes,  and  put  him- 
self in  the  best  posture  of  defence  ;  to  call  in  the  guard  from 
False  Cape ;  and  if  the  matter  assumes  a  still  more  serious 
appearance,  to  seize  the  most  suspected  of  the  ringleaders,  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  dependents.  I  have 
recommended  to  the  major,  to  conduct  this  whole  business  in 
a  manner  as  little  offensive  to  the  inhabitants  as  possible.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  though  very  probably  mistaken,  some- 
thing of  vigorous  exertion  necessary  in  both  counties;  a 
word,  however,  to  the  wise,  and  your  consummate  acquaint- 
ance in  both  renders  it  needless  to  say  more.  The  source  of 
corruption  and  direction  is  at  Dover;  a  hint  from  thence  per- 
vades the  lower  part  of  the  county  in  a  trice."  Mr.  Rodney 
finding,  however,  that  much  discontent  existed,  particularly 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  anxious  at  so  critical  a  period 
that  congress  should  have,  as  much  as  possible,  the  general 
voice  in  favour  of  the  decisive  measures  it  was  about  to  pur- 
sue, obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time,  aud  returned 
to  Delaware  to  use  his  personal  influence  among  the  people. 
He  went  as  far  as  Lewes,  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  state,  and  succeeded  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  preparing 
and  reconciling  the  people  to  a  change  of  government,  as  well 
as  in  organizing  the  troops  which  had  been  raised. 

During  his  absence,  however,  the  important  question  of 
independence  came  up  ;  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  M'Kean,  well 
acquainted  with  his  views,  and  anxious  that  the  declaration 
should  be  carried  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  states,  looked 
for  his  return  with  great  anxiety  ;  as  the  day  appointed,  how- 
ever, approached,  Mr.  Rodney,  who  was  unacquainted  exact- 
ly with  it,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  Mr.  M'Kean 
sent  a  special  messenger  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  him. 
The  message  no  sooner  reached  him,  than,  laying  aside  all 
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other  engagements,  he  hastened  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  just  in  time  to  give  his  vote,  and  secure  the  unanimi- 
ty of  tiie  daring  measure.  He  transmitted  an  account  of  it  to 
Dover  on  the  same  day;  and  his  friend,  colonel  Haslet,  in 
acknowledging  his  letter  on  the  sixth  of  July,  thus  refers  to 
it.  "  I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the  important  day  which 
restores  to  every  American  his  birth-right;  a  day  which 
every  freeman  will  record  with  gratitude,  and  the  millions 
of  posterity  read  with  rapture.  Ensign  Wilson  arrived  here 
last  night ;  a  fine  turtle  feast  at  Dover  anticipated  and  an- 
nounced tlie  declaration  of  congress  ;  even  the  barrister  him- 
self laid  aside  his  airs  of  reserve,  mighty  happy."  At  the 
time  Mr.  Rodney's  letter  reached  Dover,  the  election  of  offi- 
cers of  a  new  battalion  was  going  on ;  the  committee  of 
safety,  however,  immediately  met,  and  after  receiving  the  in- 
telligence, proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  court  house,  where  (the 
election  being  stopped)  the  president  read  the  declaration  of 
congress,  and  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  assembly  for  the 
appointment  of  a  convention  :  each  of  which  received  the 
highest  approbation  of  the  people,  in  three  Iiuzzas.  The  com- 
mittee then  went  in  a  body  back  to  their  room,  where  they 
sent  for  a  picture  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  the 
drummer  of  the  infantry  bear  it  before  the  president ;  they 
then  marched  two  and  two,  followed  by  the  light  infantry  in 
slow  time,  with  music,  round  the  square,  then  forming  a  cir- 
cle about  a  fire  prepared  in  the  middle  of  the  square  for  that 
purpose,  the  president,  pronouncing  the  following  words, 
committed  it  to  the  flames  :  *'  Compelled  by  strong  necessity, 
thus  we  destroy  even  the  shadow  of  that  king  who  refused  to 
reign  over  a  free  people.'*  Three  loud  huzzas  were  given  by 
the  surrounding  crowd ;  and  the  friends  of  liberty  gained 
new  courage,  to  support  the  cause  in  which  they  had  em- 
barked. 

Vol.  Ill T  t 
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Notwithstanding  however  Mr.  Rodney'^  services,  he  was 
soon  destined  to  ex|)ericnce  the  mutability  of  popular  feelingr 
In  tlie  autumn  of  this  year,  the  people  of  Delaware  deter- 
mined  to  call  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
constitution,  and  to  elect  delegates   for  the  succeeding  con- 
gress.   There  were,  as  we  have  observed,  in  the  lower  coun- 
ties, a  great  number  of  persons  who  were  decided  friends  of 
the  royal  government ;  and  even  still  more  who  were  not 
disposed,  while  they  adhered  to  the  new  order  of  things,  to 
push  the  war  beyond  the  hounds  of  what  they  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  prudent.     These  persons  uniting  to- 
gether, and  adding  to  their  ranks  many  of  firmer  whig  prin- 
ciples, who  were  induced  to  join  them  from  personal  feeling 
or  motives  of  ambition,  contrived  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
convention  ;  and  one  of  their  earliest  acts  was  to  remove 
from  congress  Mr.  Rodney  and  Mr.  M'Kean,  two  delegates 
who  had,  in  every  instance,  shown  themselves  the  uncom- 
promising  advocates  of  liberty.     His  friend  colonel  Haslet, 
who  had  heard  of  these  events,  thus  alludes  to  them  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  him  from  camp  about  this  time.     "  I  did  feel 
some  uneasiness  with  respect  to  a  change  of  the  delegates  at 
first,  but  on  second  thoughts  pronounced  it  groundless  ;  but 
find  it  recur  on  your  proposing  to  retire  and   quit  your  sta- 
tion.   1  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reasoning,  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  malignity  of  their  pre- 
sent leaders  ;  I  know  you  have  already  sacrificed  a  large  share, 
of  private  property  to  the  evil  and  unthankful ;  in  this  you  re- 
semble the  Supreme  Manager,  who  makes  his  sun  to  shine 
on  the  evil  and  the  good  ;  asid  bad  as  times  are,  you  have 
a  few  friends  still  of  the  latter  character.    And,  my  dear  sir, 
who  can  better  afford  it ;  Providence  has  blessed  you  with  a 
fortune,  to  your  prudence  inexhaustible,  by  which  you  are  en- 
abled to  live  where  you  please,  and  to  keep  the  first  company 
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where  you  do  live,  and  all  this  with  few  drawhacks  upon  it. 
How,  then,  can  you  lay  out  a  part  of  it  to  more  noble  pur- 
poses than  in  serving  your  country,  guarding  her  rights  and 
privileges,  and  forcing  men  to  be  happy  even  against  their 
will.  In  this  you  will  act  as  vicegerent  of  the  Sovereign 
Goodness,  and  co-operate  with  Heaven  to  save  a  wretched 
race  ;  and  though  you  may  not  affect  the  rigliteous  purpose, 
the  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience,  the  applause  of 
conscious  virtue,  aiid  the  approbation  of  all  good  beings,  will 
more  than  balance  the  sacrifice.  A  thousand  things  might 
be  urged  to  the  same  purpose,  but  a  word  to  the  wise.  I  am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  tory  stratagem  to  leave  you  out  of 
the  convention  ticket;  'tis  like  the  rest  of  their  doings,  dark, 
low,  dirty,  illiberal.  What  a  wretched  struggle  must  they 
have  had  in  convention  ;  their  consciences  drawing  one  way, 
and  the  influence  of  congress  another.  I'm  told  they  have 
done  as  little  as  possible,  and  modelled  their  new  govern- 
ment as  like  the  old  as  may  be."  In  a  letter  written  about 
the  same  time  by  Mr.  Rodney  himself,  he  alludes  to  the 
same  subject,  and  thus  notices  his  retirement  from  public 
life.  "  If  health  and  weather  permit,  I  set  out  this  day  for 
Kent,  and  don't  intend  to  return  to  congress  spon  again,  at 
least  not  in  the  present  reign.  My  domestic  business  will 
employ  me  all  the  remaining  part  of  this  fall,  let  matters 
turn  out  hereafter  as  they  may." 

Mr.  Rodney,  however,  still  remained  a  member  of  the 
council  of  safety,  and  of  the  committee  of  inspection.  In 
these  oftices  he  continued  diligently  to  employ  himself;  col- 
lecting from  all  quarters  supplies  for  the  army,  and  increas- 
ing by  every  means  in  his  power  its  effective  force.  By  the 
letters,  however,  which  he  received  from  head  quarters,  he 
thought,  especially  since  the  death  of  colonel  Haslet  at 
Princeton,  that  his  presence  there  would  give  encouragement 
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to  the  troops  of  the  state,  and  induce  them  to  bear  more 
cheerfully  the  hardships  to  which  they  \verc  exposed,  by 
their  rapid  movements  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
Among  his  papers  there  remains  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
Mr.  Rillen,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  dated  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1777,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  camp.  It  will  throw  some  light  on  the  events  of  the  pe- 
riod, and  indeed  seems  to  have  been  written  with  a  view  to 
give  information  to  the  people  of  the  state  relative  to  them. 
It  is  as  follows. 

"At  a  time  when  every  sensible  mind  is  filled  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  America ;  when  the  sons  of 
freedom  have  drawn  their  swords,  and  nobly  stepped  forth, 
in  this  inclement  season,  to  defend  their  most  invaluable 
rights  and  privileges  ;  at  a  time  of  deep  distress  and  danger, 
you  whose  first  and  greatest  temporary  wish  is  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  country,  are  no  doubt  desirous  to  know  the  state 
of  things  in  this  land  of  trial — this  scene  of  action — this 
frosty  warfare.  Be  it  so — I'll  endeavour  to  amuse,  if  not 
inform  your  eager  ear.  You  have  heard — sad  intelligence! 
of  your  Mercer  and  Haslet.  They  fell — but  nobly  fell,  though 
butcliered  ;  and  so  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  American 
world  shall  continue  to  be  a  free  people,  so  long,  at  least,  will 
the  names  of  Mercer  and  Haslet  be  held  in  honourable  remem- 
brance. Mercer's  character  is  excellent;  and  in  Haslet  we  know 
we  lost  a  brave,  open,  honest,  sensible  man ;  one  who  loved  his 
country's,  more  than  his  private  interest.  But  while  Wash- 
ington survives,  the  great  American  cause  cannot  die;  his 
abilities  seem  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  public  spirit  that  called 
him  forth.  History  does  not  furnish  you  with  a  greater 
piece  of  generalship  than  he  exhibited,  on  the  day  poor  Has- 
let fell.  He  fought — he  conquered  ; — and  if  we  continue  to 
improve  the  advantages  then  gained,  we  shall  soon  put  an 
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end  to  the  dreadful  controversy  that  agitates  and  distracts 
us;  and  in  return  have  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.  Heaven! 
what  a  glorious  figure  in  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels  will 
this  vast  American  world  exhibit,  in  its  free,  independent 
state.  Nothing  will  then  be  wanting  but  better  men,  and 
wiser  measures,  to  make  us  a  happy  people. 

"  There  has  been  no  capital  stroke  since  our  main  army 
left  Princeton,  tliough  there  seldom  a  day  passes  but  some 
advantages  are  gained,  which  tend  to  distress,  and  in  a  little 
time  must  ruin  our  enemy.  For  the  particulars  of  these 
little  engagements  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  bro- 
ther and  others  that  you  will  hear  from  these  parts.  They 
are  too  numerous,  and  attended  with  too  many  circumstances, 
for  my  time  and  power.  I  have  been  perfectly  well  in  health 
ever  since  I  left  home,  and  do  assure  you  that  I  begin  to  play 
the  general  most  surprisingly.  I  would  not  have  you  sup- 
pose I  mean  the  fighting  general ;  that  is  a  part  of  duty  I 
have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  discharge ;  but  when  called, 
I  trust  I  shall  not  disgrace  the  American  cause ;  'tis  glorious 
even  to  die  in  a  good  cause. 

"  By  lord  Stirling,  whom  I  found  in  Philadelphia,  I  w  as 
directed  to  take  the  command  at  this  place,  to  forward  the 
troops  to  the  army  as  fast  as  they  should  arrive,  always 
keeping  sufficient  for  this  post.  Since  my  arrival,  I  have 
sent  forward  near  two  thousand ;  among  others  the  Dcla- 
wares,  who  first  went  to  Princeton,  and  then  were  sent  by 
general  Putnam  to  the  main  army,  to  convoy  forty  or  fifty 
wagons.  Yesterday,  by  permission,  I  set  out  myself  for 
camp;  but  on  my  way  received  orders  to  return  to  my  old 
post,  where  I  now  am.  General  Mifflin  is  gone  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  forward  the  troops  there.  In  sliort,  every  step  is 
taken,  by  fixing  the  most  suitable  persons  in  these  places,  to 
strengthen  our  army  as  soon  as  possible.     It  is,  I  do  assure 
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you,  increasing  very  fast.  The  cloud  is  fast  gathering  all 
around,  and  I  trust  will  soon  burst  on  the  tyrants'  heads. 
As  soon  as  the  chief  of  the  southern  troops  pass  this  place,  I 
shall  have  leave  to  go  and  join  my  brigade." 

Mr.  Rodney  remained  with  the  army  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  during  a  great  part  of  the  time  entered  into  the  most 
acti\e  and  laborious  services,  which  his  station  as  briffadicr 
general  required.  Even  after  the  period  for  which  the  troops 
under  him  had  enlisted  was  expired,  he  offered  to  remain  with 
the  army,  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  wherever  the 
commander  in  chief  might  think  he  could  be  useful.  Sensible 
of  the  patriotic  spirit  by  which  this  offer  was  dictated,  gene- 
ral Washington  wrote  him  the  following  highly  flattering 
letter,  the  original  of  which  now  lies  before  us,  dated  at  Mor- 
ris-Town, on  the  eighteenth  February,  1777. 

"  Sir— Lord  Stirling  did  me  the  favour  of  sending  to  me 
your  letter  of  the  eigiith  instant  to  him,  mentioning  your 
cheerfulness  to  continue  in  service,  (though  your  brigade  had 
returned  home,)  and  waiting  my  determination  on  that  head. 
The  readiness  witli  which  you  took  the  field  at  the  period 
most  critical  to  our  affairs,  the  industry  you  used  in  bringing 
out  the  militia  of  the  Delaware  state,  and  the  alertness  ob- 
served by  you  in  forwarding  on  the  troops  from  Trenton, 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  your  character,  and  place  your 
attachment  to  the  cause  in  the  most  distinguished  point  of 
view.  They  claim  my  sincerest  thanks,  and  I  am  happy  in 
this  opportunity  of  giving  them  tq  you.  Circumstanced  as 
you  are,  I  sec  no  necessity  in  detaining  you  longer  from 
your  family  and  affairs,  which  no  doubt  demand  your  pre- 
sence and  attention.  You  have  therefore  my  leave  to  return." 
"With  this  honourable  testimony  of  his  services,  he  returned 
to  Delaware,  and  had  scarcely  reached  home  when  he  w  as 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  which  had 
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just  been  organized.     Tlie  appointment  however  he  declined, 
preferring,  at  any  rate,  for  the  present,  to  retain  his  mili- 
tary situation,  in  which  he  thought  he  could  render  more 
service  to  the  general  cause.     In  so  doing  he  met  the  views 
of  congress,  who,  through  the  board  of  war,  expressed  the 
approbation  they  thought  him  entitled  to  receive,  for  his  ac- 
tivity and  zeal.    In  the  state,  too,  those  who  had  lately  been, 
if  not  his  enemies,  yet  certainly  not  kindly  inclined  towards 
him,  felt  the  necessity  of  retaining  his  services,  and  calling 
on  him,  when  in  situations  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty. 
An  insurrection  against  the  government  having  arisen  in  Sus- 
sex county,  they  immediately  sought  his  influence  to  quell  it, 
and  issued  orders  to  him  to  repair  thither  with  a  body  of 
men.     This  duty  he  cheerfully  accepted ;  and  thus  alludes 
to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  state.     "  The  field 
officers  will  be  with  me  this  day,  when  I  shall  give  orders 
for  the  meeting  and  marching  tlie  militia  ordered  to  Sussex 
county,  and  hope  the  tents,  &c.  will  be  sent  forward  as  fast 
as  possible.      I  confess  I  want  the  abilities   necessary  to 
qualify  me  for  the  task  assigned,  but  be  assured  that  every 
thing  in  my  power,  that  tends  to  give  peace,  safety  and  good 
order  to  the  state,  shall  be  done.     If  I  should  be  able  to  re- 
move impressions  and  practices,  too   predominant   in  that 
county  and  the  lower  end  of  this,  and  introduce  good  order  and 
a  better  opinion  of  the  glorious  cause  for  which  we  arc  con- 
tending, even  at  the  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  I  shall 
be  happy,  not  only  in  havijig  rendered  great  service  to  my 
country,  which  is  and  always  has  been  my  chief  aim,  but  of 
meeting  your  approbation.*'    He  succeeded  in  his  object,  and 
restored,  at  any  rate,  temporary  harmony  and  good  order. 

But  he  was  soon  called  on  to  exercise  his  military  talents 
on  a  larger  scale.  The  British  army  having  landed  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  on  the  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  were 
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pursuing  theh-  march  rapidly  to  Philadelphia,  and  general 
AVashingtoii  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state  of  Delaware,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  them. 
General  Rodney  hastened  immediately  to  his  aid,  with  all  the 
troops  be  could  collect  in  Kent,  and  endeavoured,  though  with 
but  partial  success,  to  increase  his  force  by  engaging  the  mi- 
litia of  Newcastle  county.  By  the  directions  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  he  placed  himself  south  of  the  main  army, 
so  as  to  watch  the  enemy's  movements,  and  if  possible  get 
between  them  and  their  shipping.  During  this  period  a  cor- 
respondence was  kept  up  between  Mr.  Rodney  and  general 
Washington,  who  were  interested  in  each  other,  not  merely 
from  their  being  thus  tlirown  together  in  the  war,  but  from  a 
long  friendship  founded  on  mutual  esteem.  Several  of  their 
letters  have  been  preserved,  but  as  they  relate  at  this  time 
chiefly  to  military  details,  to  insert  much  of  them  would  be 
out  of  character  with  the  simple  nature  of  this  sketch.  Some 
of  them,  however,  throw  a  light  on  the  personal  difficulties 
with  which  the  officers  of  the  army  had  to  struggle  during 
the  w  ar,  and  may  affiird  some  interest  by  their  insertion.  Mr* 
Rodney  thus  writes  to  the  general  on  the  ninth  of  September. 
"I  am  here  in  a  disagreeable  situation,  unable  to  render  you 
and  the  states  those  services  I  both  wished  and  expected.  A 
few  days  ago  I  moved  from  hence  to  Middletown,  in  order 
to  induce  the  militia  in  this  quarter,  who  had  shown  great 
backwardness,  to  turn  out ;  especially  as  by  that  move  most 
of  their  farms  and  property  were  covered.  However,  ail 
this  has  answered  no  purpose ;  for  though  I  believe  most  of 
their  officers  have  been  vigilant,  but  very  few  have  come  in 
at  all,  and  those  few  who  made  their  appearance  in  the  morn- 
ing, took  the  liberty  of  returning,  contrary  to  orders,  in  the 
evening ;  thus  increasing  the  duty  of,  and  setting  so  bad  an 
example  to,  the  troops  from  Kent,  about  four  hundred  in  num- 
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bcr,  and  the  only  troops  I  had  with  me,  brought  about  so 
general  discontent  and  uneasiness,  especially  as  they  were 
more  immediately  defending  the  property  of  those  people, 
as  caused  them  in  great  numbers  to  leave  me,  though  I  must 
say  the  officers  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it.  Two  batta- 
lions have  never  even  assigned  mc  a  reason  why  they  have 
not  joined  me.  Under  these  circumstances  I  removed  to 
Noxontown,  where  the  camp  duty  on  the  few  I  have  with  me 
is  less  severe,  until  the  other  troops  mentioned  shall  he  ready 
to  move  forward,  and  have  written  this  day  to  colonel  Gist 
on  that  head.  Yesterday  evening  I  sent  a  party  of  my  light- 
horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  enemy,  and  gai)i  intelligence. 
The  officer  with  his  men  returned  this  morning,  and  reports, 
that  he  was  in  Atkinson's  tavern-house,  passed  some  miles 
through  the  late  encampment  of  the  enemy  round  about  that 
place,  and  saw,  and  was  among  the  fires  they  had  left  burning ; 
that  the  extreme  part  of  their  right  wing  was  at  Cook's  Mill, 
their  left  towards  Newark.  This  intelligence  makes  me  the 
more  anxious  to  collect  and  move  forward  such  a  body,  as 
would  be  able  to  render  you  signal  service,  by  falling  upon 
and  harassing  their  right  wing  or  rear.  Be  assured  all  I 
can  do  shall  be  done ;  but  he  that  can  deal  with  militia,  may 

almost  venture  to  deal  with  the .     As  soon  as  I  can  set 

forward  I  shall  advise  you.  God  send  you  a  complete  vic- 
tory." In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  general  Washington  thus 
remarks  :  '*  The  conduct  of  the  militia  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted. In  many  instances  they  are  not  to  be  roused,  and  in 
others  they  come  into  the  field  with  all  possible  indifference, 
and  to  all  appearance  entirely  unimpressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  cause  in  which  we  arc  engaged.  Hence  proceeds 
a  total  inattention  to  order  and  to  discipline,  and  too  often  a 
disgraceful  departure  from  the  army,  at  the  instant  their  aid 
is  most  wanted.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  complaints  and 
Vol..     III.  — TJ  n 
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objections  offered  to  the  militia  laws  arc  but  too  well  founded. 
The  interest  of  the  community  has  not  been  well  consulted 
in  their  formation,  and  generally  speaking,  those  1  have  seen 
are  unequal. 

*'  I  wish  1  could  inform  you  that  our  affairs  were  in  a  happier 
train  than  they  now  are.  After  various  manoBuvres,  and  ex- 
tending his  army  high  up  the  Schuylkill,  as  if  he  meant  to 
turn  our  right  flank,  general  Howe  made  a  sudden  counter- 
march on  Monday  night,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  yester- 
day morning,  crossed  the  river,  which  is  fordable  in  almost 
every  part,  several  miles  below  us ;  he  will  possess  himself 
of  Philadelphia,  in  all  probability,  but  I  trust  lie  will  not  be 
able  to  hold  it.  No  exertions  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting  to 
dispossess  him." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  Mr.  Rodney  was  again 
called  on  to  take  his  seat  in  congress,  as  a  delegate  from 
Delaware,  but  he  determined  not  to  repair  to  Yorktown  until 
the  following  spring.  The  state  of  political  affairs  had 
greatly  changed  in  Delaware,  but  still  there  were  many  men 
of  influence  who  did  not  unite  with  as  much  energy  as  they 
should  have  done,  in  supporting  the  plans  of  the  general  go- 
vernment ;  Mr.  Rodney  therefore  determined  to  remain  until 
the  legislature  had  closed  its  session,  and  thus  writes  to  his 
friend  Mr.  M'Kean  on  the  subject.  "The  political  changes 
which  had  been  made  will  produce,  you  will  be  apt  to  think 
with  me,  not  only  wholesome  laws  and  regulations,  but  en- 
ergy in  the  execution  of  them,  and  thereby  rouse  this  little 
branch  of  the  union  from  its  heretofore  torpid  state,  which 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant.  I  need  not  tell  you  hovsr 
disagreeable  is  the  situation  of  those  in  this  peninsula,  who 
openly  profess  friendship  to  the  American  cause.  A  narrow 
neck  of  land,  liable  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  by  water, 
in  small  parties,  and  therefore  their  property  exposed — the 
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militia  not  to  be  brought  fortli  to  the  protection  of  tb'e  state, 
though  frequently  called  upon  in  the  most  pressing  terms  for 
that  purpose.  I  do  not  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  your  desire  to  see 
me  in  congress,  or  at  least  that  I  might  be  ready  to  take  my 
scat,  when  you  shall  be  necessarily  called  off  to  the  discharge 
of  your  duty,  in  another  public  department.  I  wish  to  be 
with  you,  but  think  it  iiighly  necessary  I  should  wait  the  close 
of  this  session  of  assembly  ;  you  know  I  may  be  of  service." 
Mr.  Rodney,  however,  was  not  destined  to  appear  again  in 
congress,  for  a  few  days  after  the  preceding  letter  was  writ- 
ten, he  was  elected  president  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  The 
office,  though  honourable,  was  exceedingly  arduous,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  year  he  was  constantly  harassed  with 
difficulties  of  various  kinds.  The  legislature  of  the  state, 
though  well  disposed,  were  tardy  in  their  movements  where 
every  thing  demanded  energy  and  promptness  ;  the  disaffected 
inhabitants  of  the  state  were  constantly  exciting  petty  insur- 
rections, the  British,  or  loyalists  in  league  with  them,  made 
frequent  descents  all  along  the  extensive  shore  of  the  state, 
and  troops  could  not  be  collected  in  time  to  repel  them.  These 
and  various  other  circumstances  rendered  the  situation  of 
Mr.  Rodney  one  of  great  difficulty  and  embarrassment  ;  he 
thus  alludes  to  it,  in  two  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Kean, 
then  in  congress.  The  first  was  written  on  the  eighth  of 
May,  1778.  *' We  are  constantly  alarmed,"  he  says,  "by 
the  enemy  and  refugees,  and  seldom  a  day  passes,  but  some 
man  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties  is  taken  off  by 
these  villains^  so  that  many  near  the  bay,  whom  I  know  to 
be  hearty  in  the  cause,  dare  neither  act  nor  speak  lest  they 
should  be  taken  away  and  their  houses  plundered.  These 
fears  will  certainly  increase  till  some  protection  is  afforded 
them ;  therefore  I  must  again  solicit  your  moving  congress 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  for  the  company  I  mentioned  in 
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a  former  letter ;  if  it  is  obtained  our  persons  and  property 
may  be  tolerably  safe,  if  not  I  fear  I  must  decamp.  I  think 
congress  ought  not  to  hesitate,  especially  when  you  consider, 
that  the  number  of  guards  heretofore  necessary  to  the  de- 
fence of  a  people  situate  as  we  are,  has  exiiausted  our  funds. 
The  practice  of  landing  in  small  parties,  and  taking  men 
out  of  their  beds  is  so  villanous,  and  is  so  generally  adopted 
by  the  enemy,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of 
congress  to  a  retaliation  ;  some  punishment  for  this  offence 
might  be  adopted  by  this  state  more  pi-operly,  were  they  in 
proper  force  for  that  purpose.  The  three  hundred  men  or- 
dered for  the  eastern  shore,  upon  the  plan  you  have  men- 
tioned, I  have  not  heard  of;  however,  sure  I  am,  if  they  are 
not  stationed  on  the  Delaware,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no 
service  to  us. 

*'  Lord  North's  speech  is  certainly  the  production  of  a  king 
and  ministry  hard  pushed,  and  wicked  even  to  the  last ;  for 
though  their  salvation  depends  on  their  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  America,  and  entering  into  a  comnjercial 
treaty  with  us,  yet  by  their  plan  they  are  tiying  to  divide 
us;  however,  virtue  and  firmness  will,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  as  well  frustrate  them  in  this,  as  in  all  their  otiier 
damnable  projects  to  cajole  and  enslave." 

The  other  letter  is  dated  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  1778, 
and  in  it  he  thus  alludes  to  his  situation.  "  You  and  I  both 
have  had  our  disagreeable  moments,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Delaware  state.  However,  those  who  dare 
persevere  in  such  days  of  trial  cannot  now  be  doubted.  He 
that  dare  acknowledge  himself  a  whig,  near  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware,  where  not  only  his  property,  but  his  person  is 
every  hour  in  danger  of  being  carried  off",  is  more  in  my 
opinion  to  be  depended  upon  than  a  dozen  whigs  in  security. 
You  have  had  your  time  of  trial  here,  you  know  how  preca- 
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rioiis  their  situation,  and  you  also  know  thrir  firmness;  they 
did  not  bear  that  jjroportion  to  the  disaffected  tliat  I  conld 
have  wished,  yet  wliile  they  dared  contend,  I  hoped  congress 
would  not  have  supposed  the  state  lost.  I  thank  God!  affairs 
now  wear  a  different  complexion,  and  can  I  but  have  the 
countenance  and  support  of  congress,  which  no  doubt  I  shall, 
civil  government  I  am  convinced  will  soon  be  in  such  force, 
as  to  cause  those  who  have  offended  to  tremble." 

Mr.  Rodney  retained  his  office  of  president  of  the  state  of 
Delaware  for  about  four  years;  and  during  that  time  his  chief 
attention  was  called  to  the  affairs  of  the  confederation.  As  the 
war  increased  and  the  resources  of  the  country  diminished,  the 
demands  on  the  separate  states  became  more  frequent,  and 
were  urged  with  all  the  zeal  wiiich  the  dreadful  necessities 
of  the  time  required.  At  this  period  we  can  scarcely  believe 
the  state  of  distress,  and  almost  desperation,  to  which  the 
continental  army  was  reduced  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  uninter- 
esting to  their  descendants,  to  know  what  were  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  ancestors  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  sliall  in- 
troduce an  extract  from  two  letters  of  general  Washington 
to  Mr.  Rodney,  in  tlie  winter  of  1779.  "The  situation  of 
the  army,"  he  says,  "  with  res()ect  to  supplies,  is  beyond 
description  alarming.  It  has  been  five  or  six  weeks  past  on 
half  allowance,  and  we  have  not  more  than  three  days'  bread, 
at  a  third  allowance,  on  hand,  nor  any  where  within  reach. 
When  this  is  exhausted,  we  must  dojjcnd  on  the  ])rrrarious 
gleanings  of  the  neigbbouiing  country.  Our  magazines  are 
absolutely  empty  every  where,  and  our  commissaiios  entirely 
destitute  of  money  or  credit  to  replenish  therii.  We  have 
never  experienced  a  like  extremity  at  any  period  of  the  war. 
We  have  often  felt  temporary  want  from  accidental  delay 
in  forwarding  supplies,  but  we  always  had  something  in  our 
magazines,  and  the  means  of  procuring  more.     Neither  on*- 
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nor  the  other  is  at  present  the  case.  Tliis  representation  is 
the  result  of  a  minute  examination  of  our  resources.  Unless 
some  extraordinary  and  immediate  exertions  he  made,  hy  the 
states  from  which  we  draw  our  supplies,  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  army  will  infallihly  dishand  in  a  fortnight. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  this  candid  view  of  our  situation 
hefore  your  excellency,  and  to  entreat  the  vigorous  interposi- 
tion of  the  state  to  rescue  us  from  the  danger  of  an  event, 
which  if  it  did  not  prove  the  total  ruin  of  our  affairs,  would 
at  least  give  them  a  shock  they  would  not  easily  recover,  and 
plunge  us  into  a  train  of  new  and  still  more  perplexing  em- 
barrassments, than  any  we  have  hitherto  felt." 

In  the  following  spring  general  Washington  wrote  another 
letter  to  Mr.  Rodney,  of  a  tenor  equally  painful.  '•  1  am 
under  tlie  disagreeable  necessity  of  informing  you,"  he  says, 
"  that  the  army  is  again  reduced  to  an  extremity  of  distress, 
for  want  of  provision.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  w^ith- 
out  meat  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  tv/enty-sixth.  To  en- 
deavour to  obtain  some  relief,  I  moved  down  to  this  place 
with  a  view^  of  stripping  the  lowxr  part  of  the  country  of  the 
remainder  of  its  cattle,  which  after  a  most  rigorous  exac- 
tion, is  found  to  afford  between  two  and  three  days'  suppl}' 
only,  and  those  consisting  of  milch  cows,  and  calves  of  one 
or  two  years  old.  Wljen  this  scanty  pittance  is  consumed,  I 
know  not  what  will  be  our  next  resource,  as  the  commissary 
can  give  me  no  certain  information  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  head  of  cattle  expected  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  from  Massachusetts.  I  mean  in 
time  to  supply  our  immediate  wants.  Military  coercion  is 
no  longer  of  any  avail,  as  nothing  further  can  possibly  be  col- 
lected from  the  country  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  a 
position,  without  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  last  morsel. 
This  mode  of  subsisting,  supposing  the  desired  end  could  be 
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answered  by  it,  besides  being  in  the  liighest  degree  distress- 
ing to  individuals,  is  attended  with  ruin  to  the  morals  and 
discipline  of  the  army.  During  the  few  days  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  send  out  small  parties  to  procure  provision 
for  themselves,  the  most  enoi'mous  excesses  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

"It  has  been  no  inconsiderable  support  of  our  cause,  to  have 
had  it  in  our  power  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  our  army  with 
tiiat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  convince  the  inhabitants  that  while 
their  rights  were  wantonly  violated  by  the  British  troops,  by 
ours  they  were  respected.  This  distinction  must  unhappily  now 
cease,  and  we  must  assume  the  odious  character  of  the  plun- 
derers, instead  of  the  protectors  of  the  people  ;  the  direct 
consequence  of  which  must  be,  to  alienate  their  minds  from 
the  army,  and  insensibly  from  the  cause.  We  have  not,  in- 
deed, yet  been  absolutely  without  flour,  but  we  have  this  day 
but  one  day's  supply  in  camp,  and  I  am  not  certain  that 
there  is  a  single  barrel  between  this  place  and  Trenton.  I 
shall  be  obliged,  therefore,  to  draw  down  one  or  two  hundred 
barrels  from^a  small  magazine  which  I  had  endeavoured  to 
establish  at  West  Point,  for  the  security  of  the  garrison  in 
case  of  a  sudden  investiture. 

'*From  the  above  state  of  facts  it  maybe  foreseen,  that  this 
army  cannot  possibly  remain  much  longer  together,  unless 
very  vigorous  and  immediate  measures  are  taken  by  the 
states  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  made  upon  them.  The 
commissary  general  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  power  of 
procuring  supplies  ;  he  is  only  to  receive  them  from  the  se- 
veral agents.  Without  a  speedy  change  of  circumstances, 
this  dilemma  will  be  involved  :  either  the  army  must  disband, 
or  what  is,  if  possible,  worse,  subsist  upon  the  plunder  of  the 
people.  I  would  fain  flatter  myself  that  a  knowledge  of  our 
situation  will  produce  the  desired  relief ;  not  a  relief  of  a 
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few  days,  as  has  generally  heretofore  heen  the  case,  but  a  sup- 
ply equal  to  the  establishment  of  magazines  for  the  winter.  If 
these  are  not  formed  before  the  roads  are  broken  up  by  tlic 
weather,  we  shall  certainly  experience  the  same  difficulties 
and  distresses  the  ensuing  winter,  which  we  did  the  last. 
Although  the  troops  have,  uj)on  every  occasion  hitherto, 
borne  their  wants  with  unparalleled  patience,  it  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  trust  too  often  to  a  rcpetiti.m  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
content." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Rodney  did  not  receive 
tliese  letters  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  distress.  Hav- 
ing for  years  taken  so  active  a  part  in  all  the  struggles  for 
independence,  whatever  various  forms  they  had  assumed, 
how  could  he  look  calmly  on,  and  sec  that  independence  en- 
dangered, at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  secure  ?  Hav- 
ing served  as  a  soldier  himself  in  the  armies  of  the  revolu- 
tion, how  could  he  bear  that  those  who  had  been  the  part- 
ners of  his  toils,  should  now  be  sinking,  neglected  and  for- 
saken, without  a  friendly  hand  being  extended  to  relieve 
them  ? 

He  therefore  adopted  every  expedient  he  could  devise,  to 
increase  and  assist  the  army.  He  brought  the  subject  re- 
peatedly before  the  legislature  ;  urged  the  persons  entrusted 
with  the  levying  and  transmission  of  supplies  ;  kept  up  a 
constant  correspondence  ;  and  succeeded  in  affording  im- 
mense benefit.  **  You  may  assure  the  committee  appointed 
to  procure  flour,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dickinson, 
*'  that  I  shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  forward  the 
business,  but  expect  the  flour  will  come  high ;  as  those 
termed  speculators  are  as  thick  and  as  industrious  as  bees, 
and  as  active  and  wicked  as  the  devil  himself.  I  doubt  much 
whether  any  of  the  taxes  mentioned  by  the  committee,  are  as 
yet  paid  into  the  treasury  ;  however,  I  have  written  to  the 
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treasurer,  expect  to  hear  from  him  in  a  few  days,  and  will 
immediately  let  them  know.'*  And  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  persons  appointed  to  receive  the  supplies,  he  uses  this 
strong  language;  ''heing  convinced  of  the  necessity,  I  do 
most  earnestly  require  an  immediate  discharge  of  the  duty 
enjoined  you  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  this  state, 
for  procuring  an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  for  the  army 
&c.,  especially  as  to  the  article  of  beef-cattle.  You  will  see 
by  the  letters  enclosed,  the  pressing  necessity,  and  the  bad 
consequence,  if  we  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisition.  I  there- 
fore expect  you  will  immediately  use  your  utmost  exertion  to 
comply  with  the  requisition  of  congress,  as  far  as  the  act  of 
assembly  above  mentioned,  has  enabled  the  gentlemen  in 
your  department  to  do  it,  and  I  do  require,  as  absolutely 
necessary,  that  you  inform  the  commissary  general  from 
time  to  time  of  your  success  in  this  business,  so  that  he  may 
have  proper  persons  at  Wilmington  to  take  them  off  your 
hands,  as  he  has  engaged." 

Such  was  the  zealous  and  honourable  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Rodney,  as  long  as  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
state  of  Delaware.  By  his  firm  and  liberal  conduct  lie  se- 
cured the  universal  esteem  of  every  portion  of  the  people ; 
and  by  the  decided  tone  of  his  measures  he  increased  the 
strength  and  augmented  the  resources  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. At  length,  however,  fatigued  with  the  arduousness  of 
his  duties,  he  determined  to  retire  from  office,  and  in  the  year 
1782,  declined  a  re-election.  His  constituents,  however, 
would  not  permit  him  to  retire  from  public  life,  for  he  was 
immediately  chosen  a  delegate  to  congress,  as  he  also  was  in 
the  succeeding  year. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Rodney  ever  took  his  seat  by 
virtue  of  these  elections.    Though  not  very  far  advanced  in 
years,  his  health  had  become  exceedingly  infirm.     He  had 
Vol.  III.— X  X 
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been  afflicted  from  his  youth  w  ith  a  cancer,  which,  as  we  liave 
raentioned,  gradually  spread  over  one  side  of  Ijis  face,  until 
it  was  so  disfigured  as  to  oblige  him  to  wear  a  green  silk 
screen  over  it ;  and  he  did  so  for  many  years  before  his  death. 
The  exact  period  of  that  melancholy  event,  we  have  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining ;  it  would  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1783,  and  was  certainly 
occasioned  by  the  complaint  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Rodney,  we  have  [few 
opportunities  of  obtaining  information,  beyond  the  materials 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  notice.  As  a  politi- 
cian, he  displayed  at  all  times  great  integrity  and  high  mind- 
edness,  never  yielding  his  deliberate  opinions  to  the  prevailing 
sentiments  of  the  day,  and  sacrificing  his  present  interest  to 
his  sense  of  honour  and  justice.  This  course,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, was  for  a  time  injurious  to  his  political  aims,  but  it 
eventually  gained  for  him,  what  an  honourable  course  always 
gains  for  a  statesman  in  the  end,  the  unbounded  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Though  he  was,  as  the  tenor 
of  his  life  has  shown,  a  firm  whig  in  all  his  principles  and 
conduct,  warmly  devoted  to  the  liberties  of  the  states,  and 
opposing  alike  the  open  warfare  and  secret  attacks  of  their 
enemies,  he  blended  with  all  his  actions  the  feelings  of  an 
amiable  man.  The  number  of  loyalists  or  refugees  was,  as 
we  have  observed,  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  state 
where  he  resided,  and  the  friends  of  freedom  were  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  to  oppose  and  overthrow  secret  insur- 
rections which  were  springing  up,  every  day  and  in  every 
direction.  As  is  always  the  case  in  this  species  of  unnatural 
warfare,  the  feelings  of  the  contending  parties  assumed  a 
personal  ferociousness  of  character,  which  is  not  often  seen 
in  the  conflicts  of  general  enemies.  The  tics  of  vicinage, 
often  of  consanguinity,  increased  rather  than  allayed  the  bit- 
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terness  of  tlieir  hatred  ;  and  the  successful  party  triumphed 
over  the  conquered  foe,  with  more  than  the  satisfaction  of 
ordinary  war. 

To  appease  these  feelings,  and  to  obviate  their  consequen- 
ces, was  the  continued  and  often  the  successful  effort  of  Mr. 
Rodney.  The  advantages  of  his  popularity,  his  well  known 
patriotism  and  his  public  station,  gave  him  an  influence  which 
he  never  failed  to  exert  in  so  generous  a  cause.  Many  an- 
ecdotes of  this  kind  are  remembered,  and  yet  related  among 
those  who  lived  where  he  lived ;  and  they  might  be  preserved 
as  honourable  instances  of  the  union  of  firm  patriotism,  with 
kindly  feeling.  While  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Dover,  of  high  personal  character,  and  before  the 
revolution  of  considerable  popularity,  had  by  several  acts  so 
strongly  displayed  his  partiality  to  the  royal  cause,  that  the 
citizens,  exasperated  and  indignant,  determined  to  arrest  him 
for  high  treason ;  the  issue  of  such  a  proceeding  at  such  a 
time,  was  scarcely  doubtful,  and  the  rash  gentleman  would 
probably  have  forfeited  his  life,  for  the  useless  display  of  his 
equally  useless  predilections.  The  evening  before  the  arrest 
was  to  be  made,  and  when  an  attempt  to  escape  was  too  late, 
Mr.  Rodney  was  informed  of  it ;  he  sent  immediately  to  the 
gentleman,  and  had  him  brought  to  his  own  residence.  In 
the  morning  the  mob,  disappointed  of  their  prey,  and  informed 
of  the  place  of  liis  concealment,  rushed  tumultuously  to  the 
governor's  house  and  demanded  their  victim,  as  one  notori- 
ously guilty  of  crimes  which  merited  at  least  the  decision  of 
the  law.  Mr.  Rodney  stepped  out  calmly  before  them,  ac- 
knowledged that  his  guest  had  been  indeed  extremely  impru- 
dent, but  that  as  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  him,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state,  he  had  become  answerable  for  his 
appearance,  and  would  see  that  justice  was  done  to  all.  The 
knowledge  of  the  governor's  character  and  views  was  a  suf- 
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licient  guaranty  to  the  crowd,  and  in  a  short  time  they  dis- 
persed. The  imprudent  loyalist  remained  until  the  political 
heat  of  the  times  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  pursuing 
for  the  future  a  wiser  course,  escaped  the  dangerous  rock  on 
which  he  had  been  so  nearly  destroyed. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Rodney  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  good  humour  and  vivacity.  He  was  fond  of  society, 
and  not  averse  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  never  exceeding, 
however,  the  boundaries  of  propriety  and  good  manners.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  associating  with  persons  younger 
than  himself,  to  whom  his  easy  manners,  long  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  fund  of  wit  and  anecdote,  afforded  a  never 
failing  pleasure.  From  constitutional  feelings,  he  always 
avoided  scenes  of  sorrow ;  and  never  approached  the  death- 
bed, even  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  vivacity  of  his 
domestic  manners  was  carried  into  his  public  life,  and  those 
whose  memory  is  stored  with  reminiscences  of  the  old  con- 
gress and  the  revolutionary  war,  have  many  a  tale,  to  illus- 
trate the  gaiety  and  humour  of  Csesar  Rodney.  Among 
others  the  following  one  may  be  recorded,  from  an  authentic 
source.  The  delegates  from  the  southern  states,  but  espe- 
cially from  Virginia,  were  remarkable,  during  the  early  pe- 
riods of  the  revolution,  for  indulging  a  sectional  preposses- 
sion, not  indeed  maliciously,  but  often  sarcastically.  When 
it  broke  out  in  high  wrought  eulogies  and  preferences  to  Vir- 
ginia, over  all  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  it  was 
termed  dominionism.  Among  the  representatives  of  that 
ancient  and  really  noble  state,  there  was  no  one  who  more 
delighted  or  oftener  indulged  in  this  complacent  but  somewhat 
mortifying  species  of  gratulation,  than  Mr.  Harrison  ;  he  was 
however,  completely  cured  of  it  by  an  incident  which  occurred, 
when  his  state  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  enemy. 
He  had  frequently  displayed  the  "  abundant  and  powerful  re- 
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sources  of  that  meritorious  member  of  our  Union  ;**  and  al- 
tliough  he  had  painted  them  in  colours  brighter  than  was  cor- 
rect, he  no  doubt  believed  them  to  be  just.  When,  however, 
the  danger  was  approaching,  the  picture  was  found  too  glar- 
ing. He  introduced  a  demand  for  supplies  of  arms,  munitions 
of  war  of  every  species,  troops,  and  assistance  of  every  kind ; 
and  declared  the  state  destitute  in  every  point  and  circum- 
stance. When  he  sat  down  there  was  a  momentary  silence, 
all  being  surprised  that  such  a  development  should  come  from 
liim.  Mr.  Rodney  rose  from  his  seat,  in  a  style  peculiar  to 
him.  He  was,  at  that  time,  an  animated  skeleton ;  decorated 
with  a  bandage,  from  which  was  suspended  the  green  silk  co- 
vering over  one  eye,  to  hide  the  ravages  of-  his  cancer — he 
was  indeed  all  spirit,  without  corporeal  tegument.  He  was 
thin,  emaciated,  and  every  way  the  antithesis  of  his  friend 
Harrison ;  who  was  portly,  inclining  to  corpulency,  and  of  a 
mien  commanding,  though  without  fierte.  Both  of  the  mem- 
bers were  really  representatives  of  their  respective  states. 
Rodney,  who  was  endowed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  with  a  na- 
tural and  highly  amusing  vein  of  humour,  began,  with  a  cro- 
codile sympathy,  to  deplore  the  melancholy  and  prostrate 
condition  of  his  neighbouring,  extensive,  and  heretofore 
*' powerful"  state  of  Virginia  !  But,  said  he,  in  a  voice  ele- 
vated an  octave  higher  than  concert  pitch ;  'Met  her  be  of 
good  cheer;  she  has  a  friend  in  need;  Delaware  will 
take  her  under  its  protection,  and  insure  her  safety."  Har- 
rison was  astounded  ;  but  joined  (for  he  relished  a  good  hit, 
for  or  against  him)  in  the  laugh;  and  the  subject  lay  over  to 
another  day. 
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GEORGE  BEAD. 


George  Read  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  in  the  province 
of  Maryland,  in  the  year  1734,  and  was  the  eldest  of  six 
brothers.  His  father,  John  Read,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Dubliti,  and  having  emigrated  to  America,  settled 
in  Cecil  county,  where  he  became  a  respectable  planter. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  he  removed  to  New- 
castle county,  in  the  province  of  Delaware,  and  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Christiana  river. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Read  determined,  at  an  early  period, 
to  confer  such  an  education  upon  their  son,  as  would  enable 
him  to  pursue  one  of  the  learned  professions.  The  small 
number  of  schools  was,  at  that  period,  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  nearest  reputable  se- 
minary to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Read's  parents  was  at  Ches- 
ter, in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  taught 
the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages.  From  this  school 
he  was  removed  to  New  London,  in  the  same  province,  and 
placed  under  tlie  care  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Allison,  a 
man  eminently  qualified  for  the  arduous  task  of  imparting 
instruction  to  youth.  Deeply  versed  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, his  mind  was  free  from  the  alloy  too  often  mingled 
with  the  pure  gold  of  classic  lore  ;  lie  explored  the  mazes  of 
science  in  solitary  study,   without  being   ignorant  of  the 
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world  ;  without  despising  the  beauties  of  elegant  literature, 
and  without  neglecting  the  decencies  of  society.  His  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  enabled  him  quickly  to  discern  the 
bent  of  a  pupil's  genius,  his  master  vice,  and  dominant 
foible. 

Among  the  fellow-pupils  of  Mr.  Read,  were  Charles 
Thompson,  secretary  of  congress,  Hugh  Williamson,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body  from  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Ewing, 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  eminent  as  a  ma- 
thematician and  astronomer.  The  meeting  of  the  first  three 
of  these  distinguished  men  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  pleasing ;  but  to  meet,  as  it  occurred  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  first  congress  of  America,  a  body  endued 
with  Roman  spirit,  and  Roman  virtue,  in  that  illustrious  as- 
sembly, surrounded  by  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of  three 
millions  of  their  fellow  men,  must  have  been  to  them  a  source 
of  deep-felt  gratification. 

Mr.  Read  diligently  pursued  his  studies  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Allison,  until  his  seventeenth  year,  at  which  early  age 
he  was  removed  from  school,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  with  John  Moland  Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  An  education  terminated  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life  must  necessarily  have  been  incomplete ;  but 
the  disadvantage  of  being  forced  into  the  world  with  a  scanty 
stock  of  knowledge,  was  common  to  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Read  actively  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  his  profession. 
It  required  more  intense  application  at  that  period  than  at 
present,  to  qualify  a  young  man  for  admission  at  the  bar. 
The  student  was  not  then  assisted  by  digests,  abridgments, 
and  excellent  elementary  treatises  on  every  ramification  of 
the  law.  The  excessive  toil  which,  at  that  day,  was  re- 
quisite for  the  attainment  of  legal  knowledge,  was  best  cal- 
culated to  form  habits  on  which  were  founded  the  most  cer- 
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tain  presages  of  enii  »ence  at  the  bar,  and  erudition  on  the 
bench.  Hence  Mr.  Read  was  conspicuous  in  after-life  for 
research  and  accuracy,  and  the  margins  of  almost  every 
book  in  the  extensive  law  library  which  he  possessed,  whilst 
living,  are  covered  with  his  notes ;  so  true  is  it,  that  the 
foundation  of  industrious  habits  is  always  laid  in  early  life. 
The  confidence  reposed  by  Mr.  Moland  in  the  abilities  of  his 
young  student  was  so  great,  that  long  before  the  term  of  his 
studies  had  expired,  he  entrusted  him  with  his  docket,  and 
confided  to  him  all  his  attorney's  business.  Indeed,  the  ta- 
lents, industry,  and  zeal,  of  Mr.  Read,  while  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Moland,  generated  an  attachment  towards  his  pupil, 
stronger  and  more  permanent  than  the  relation  of  lawyer  and 
student  usually  produces. 

In  the  year  1753,  Mr.  Read  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  at 
the  early  age  of  nineteen  years.  By  the  then  existing  laws 
of  Maryland,  and  the  three  lower  counties  on  Delaware,  he 
was,  as  eldest  son,  entitled  to  two  shares  of  his  father's  pro- 
perty. His  first  act,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  was  to 
relinquish  by  deed  all  claim  upon  his  father's  estate,  gene- 
rously assigning  as  the  reason  for  this  relinquishment,  that 
he  had  received  his  full  portion  in  the  expenses  incurred  by 
his  education,  and  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  upon  his  brothers 
not  to  renounce  his  legal  right. 

In  the  year  1754,  he  settled  in  Newcastle,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law,  in  the  then  three  lower  counties  on 
Delaware,  and  the  adjacent  ones  of  Maryland.  He  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  powerful  competitors, — men  of  great 
talents,  and  consummate  lawyers  ;  among  whom  were  John 
Ross,  then  attorney  general,  Benjamin  Chew,  George  Ross, 
John  Dickinsoi,  and  Thomas  M'Kean.  To  have  rapidly  ob- 
tained full  practice  among  such  competitors,  is,  of  itself,  suf- 
ficient praise.  On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1763,  he  succeeded 
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John  Ross  as  attorney  general  for  the  three  lower  counties 
on  Delaware.  lie  was  the  first  attorney  general  expressly 
appointed  for  these  counties ;  as,  before  this  period,  the  at- 
torney general  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  prosecuting  officer 
in  Delaware.  Mr.  Read  held  this  office  until  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  1775  ;  he  then  resigned  it,  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  enter  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  a 
representative  in  that  august  body,  trammelled  with  an  office 
held  from  his  Britannic  majesty. 

Mr.  Read  was  particularly  eminent  as  a  deep  read  lawyer; 
and  he  was  powerfully  versed  in  special  pleading, — the  logic 
of  the  law.  His  elocution  was  neither  flowery  nor  rapid;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  somewhat  slow  in  his  speech,  and  neg- 
ligent in  his  manner;  but  his  profound  legal  knowledge,  his 
solidity  of  judgment,  and  his  habits  of  close  and  clear  reason- 
ing, gave  him  an  influence  with  juries  and  judges,  which  the 
graces  of  the  most  finished  oratory  would  have  failed  to  im- 
part. His  conclusions  were  always  founded  on  calm  and 
cautious  deliberation,  which  seldom  led  h'm  into  error.  His 
legal  knowledge  and  judgment  were  so  conspicuous,  that 
his  opinions  were  held  in  high  and  general  estimation. 

In  the  year  1763,  Mr.  Read  married  a  daughter  of  the  Re- 
verend George  Ross,  wlio  had  been,  during  fifty  years,  pas- 
tor of  Immanuel  Church,  in  the  town  of  Newcastle.  It  was 
one  of  his  favourite  maxims,  that  men  ambitious  of  arriving 
at  the  acme  of  their  professions,  should  never  marry ;  but 
his  good  sense  taught  him  that  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  en- 
joyment would  be  inadequately  compensated  by  the  high- 
est honours.  The  understanding  of  Mrs.  Read,  naturally 
strong,  was  carefully  cultivated  by  her  father,  who  bestowed 
more  attention  upon  her  instruction  tlian  it  was  the  common 
lot  of  females,  at  that  period,  to  receive.  Her  person  was 
beautiful,  her  manners  elegant,  and    her   piety  exemplary. 
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During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  her  trials  were  many  and 
severe.  Tlic  enemy,  constantly  on  the  maritime  border  of 
Delaware,  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  alarm  by  predatory  in- 
cursions :  the  British  army,  at  different  periods,  occupied 
parts  of  her  territory,  or  marched  through  it.  Frequent 
change  of  habitation  was  not  one  of  the  least  evils  which  ac- 
companied the  war  of  the  revolution.  Mrs.  Read  was  al- 
most always  separated  from  her  husband,  who  was  unremit- 
tingly engaged  in  the  public  service.  She  was  often  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  her  abode,  at  a  moment's  warning,  with  a 
large  and  infant  family.  But  she  never  was  dejected ;  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  heavy  burden  of  a  statesman's  care 
by  her  complaints,  she  animated  his  fortitude  by  her  j&rm- 
ness. 

The  domestic  enjoyments  of  Mr.  Read  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  the  contest  which,  in  1765,  commenced  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  As  Mr.  Read  held  an  office 
under  the  British  government,  and  possessed  great  and  ac- 
knowledged influence,  his  adherence  to  the  English  ministers 
would  no  doubt  have  ensured  him  a  share  in  the  preferments 
and  pecuniary  rewards,  lavishly  bestowed  upon  those  who 
supported  the  schemes  of  oppression  which  they  had  planned: 
but  his  patriotism  and  integrity  induced  him  to  take  a  decid- 
ed part  with  those  who  opposed  the  aggressions  of  parlia- 
ment, as  soon  as  the  disputes  between  the  colonics  and  the 
mother  country  commenced.  It  was  not  vanity,  but  a  pro- 
per estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  and  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  his  fellow  citizens,  wliich  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  act  an  important 
part  in  the  momentous  drama,  as  soon  as  his  sentiments  be- 
came known.  lie  well  knew  that  the  post  of  leader,  whether 
civil  or  military,  was  at  once  the  post  of  danger  and  the 
place  of  honour.    Success  was  problematical,  and  he  could  not 
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doubt  that  the  British  ministers,  imbittered  by  opposition, 
and  flushed  by  victory,  would  single  out  as  victims,  those  who 
had  been  most  active  and  influential  in  opposing  their  de- 
signs. Clemency  was  little  to  be  expected  where  vengeance 
could  be  exercised  under  the  guise  of  policy.  But  neither 
interest,  nor  fear,  could  divert  him  from  taking  the  course 
which  he  believed  to  be  right,  and,  once  taken,  "  inflexible 
in  faith,*'  he  never  swerved  from  it. 

In  October,  1765,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  general  assembly 
of  Delaware,  as  one  of  the  representatives  from  Newcastle 
county,  which  station  he  continued  to  occupy  during  the 
twelve  ensuing  years.  Mr.  Read  was  one  of  the  committees 
which  reported  the  numerous  addresses  made  to  George  the 
third  by  the  Delaware  legislature,  on  behalf  of  their  consti- 
tuents, and  which  merit  the  encomiums  so  deservedly  be- 
stowed upon  our  revolutionary  state  papers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  circular  letter,  address- 
ed by  Mr.  Read  to  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  lower  part  of 
Newcastle  county:  it  explains  the  reasons  which  caused  the 
inhabitants  of  Delaware  to  enter  into  a  non-importation 
agreement  at  a  later  period  than  their  brother  colonists: 

"  In  the  present  struggle  made  for  liberty  by  the  colonies 
around  us,  I  hope  this  government  will  not  be  pointed  at  as 
unconcerned  in  the  common  cause.  Hitherto,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  assembly,  have  contributed  their  mite 
with  other  bodies  of  the  like  kind,  through  the  continent ;  it 
is  now  become  more  particularly  the  business  of  the  people 
in  general  to  consider  their  present  situation,  and  what  may 
be  further  done  in  support  of  measures  apparently  neces- 
sary ;  I  mean  the  non-importation  agreements  entered  into, 
from  time  to  time,  since  the  late  act  of  parliament  imposing 
duties  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  paintei^'s  colours.  From 
our  local  circumstances,  it  seemed  unnecessary  for  the  people 
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of  this  government  to  enter  into  resolutions  of  non-importa- 
tion from  the  mother  country,  as  we  had  no  traders  among 
us  who  imported  goods  from  Great  Britain,  except  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  in  vessels  belonging  to  Philadelphia, 
which  was  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  agreement  of  her 
own  citizens.  Lately  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  few  of 
the  traders  of  that  city  have  become  tired  of  what  they  call 
virtuous  attempts  to  restore  freedom  to  America,  and  endea- 
voured to  dissolve  the  Philadelphia  non-importation  agree- 
ment. One  of  the  principal  arguments  made  use  of,  is  the 
probability  of  losing  the  trade  of  this  government.  They 
say  that  the  Maryland  non-importation  agreement,  having 
excepted  many  more  articles  of  merchandise  than  that  of 
Philadelphia,  the  people  here  will  form  a  connexion  with  the 
Marylandcrs  in  the  way  of  trade,  introduced  by  going  there 
to  purchase  such  excepted  articles,  which  trade  may  conti- 
nue after  all  contests  with  the  mother  country  are  over. 
This  is  a  plausible  and  forcible  argument,  and  to  remove  all 
the  weight  it  may  have,  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts  of 
this  county,  particularly  in  and  about  the  towns  of  Newcas- 
tle, Wilmington,  Christiana,  Newark,  Newport,  and  Ham- 
burg Landing,  have  resolved  to  support  the  Philadelphia 
agreement.  It  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  people  of  this  go- 
vernment to  lend  a  lielping  hand,  and  be  of  real  use  to  the 
general  cause.  Some  of  the  people  of  New  York  have  de- 
serted it,  but,  it  is  thought,  will  be  brought  back  to  their 
duty.  To  prevent  the  like  accident  taking  place  at  Phila- 
delphia, we  ought  to  destroy  the  argument  alleged  before. 
Let  us  be  content  to  confine  our  trade  to  its  former  ch.annels  ; 
there  is  our  natural  connexion  ;  let  us  forego  some  trifling 
conveniences  in  hopes  of  greater  advantage  ;  resolve  not  to 
purchase  any  goods  out  of  the  government  but  such  as  are 
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excepted  in  the  Philadelphia  agreement,  and  fall  upon  some 
effectual  measures  to  support  this  conduct." 

The  agreement  recommended  by  Mr.  Read  was  soon  very 
generally  adopted.  It  was  dated  the  seventeenth  of  August, 
1769,  and  framed  with  much  vigour  and  ability.  After  stat- 
ing, in  energetic  language,  the  grievances  which  compelled 
them  to  co-operate  with  their  fellow  colonists  in  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  invite  or  enforce  redress,  they  "  mutually 
promise,  declare,  and  agree,  upon  our  word  of  honour,  and 
the  faith  of  Christians," 

"  First,  That  from  and  after  this  date  we  will  not  import 
into  any  part  of  America  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, whatsoever,  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  agreement  of  the  merchants 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
"  Second,  That  we  never  will  have  any  dealing,  commerce, 
or  intercourse  whatever,  with  any  man  residing  in  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  who  shall,  for  lucre  or  any 
otlier  purpose,  import  into  any  part  of  America  any  arti- 
cle contrary  to  the  said  agreement. 
"  Thirdly,  That  any  one  of  us  wlio  shall  wilfully  break  this 
agreeement,  shall  have  his  name  published  in  the  public 
newspapers,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  civil  rights  of  Americans, 
and  be  for  ever  after  deemed  infamous,  and  a  betrayer  of 
his  country." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  no  measure  was  devised  for  de- 
tecting violators  of  this  agreement  until  a  year  after  it  had 
been  formed :  such  was  the  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the 
community,  that  an  infraction  of  the  compact  was  little  ap- 
prehended. But  when  the  enthusiasm  which  gave  animation 
and  efficacy  to  this  patriotic  act  had  in  some  measure  sub- 
sided, owing  to  the  privations  to  which  it  subjected  tho^e 
who  had  signed  it,  some  individuals  basely  forfeited  their 
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word,  their  honour,  and  their  christian  faith,  by  violating  the 
solemn  pledge.     Tliose  who  led  tlie  van  of  the  covenant 
breakers,  were  shop-keepers  ;  they  had  not,  perhaps,  less  pa- 
triotism than  other  classes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but  their 
virtue  was  assailed  by  stronger  temptations.     Nor  were  they 
the  only  apostates ;  for  if  there  were  sellers  of  interdicted 
merchandise,  there  must  also  have  been  purchasers.     To  ar- 
rest this  evil,  which  threatened  the  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
compact,  a  system  was  devised  as  simple  as  it  proved  effica- 
cious.    On  the  fourth  of  June,  1770,  Mr.   Read  expressed 
himself  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  manner,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  one  of  his  friends :   "  Several  towns  in  this 
county  have  chosen  two  committee-men  eiach,  to  adopt  such 
resolutions  respecting  trade  as  the  present  exigency  seems  to 
require.     They  met  lately  at  Christiana,  and  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  Philadelphia  agreement  should  be 
supported ;  and  for  this  purpose,  two  persons  were  appointed, 
in  each  town,  a  committee  of  inspection  to  watch  the  trade. 
The  duty  of  these  persons  is  to  examine  what  goods  are 
brought  into  this  government,  and  in  case  they  discover  any 
sales  by  shop-keepers  of  articles  not  excepted,  to  report  the 
same  to  the  general  committee,  who  shall  determine  what 
shall  be  done  thereupon." 

Mr.  Head  was  elected  chairman  of  this  general  committee. 
The  subordinate  committees  performed  their  duty  with  so 
much  diligence  and  activity,  that  they  equalled  the  agents  of 
the  best  organized  police  in  the  discovery  of  delinquents. 
Every  section  of  the  county  was  subjected  to  a  system  of  es- 
pionage, so  inconsistent  with  American  notions  of  liberty, 
that  nothing  but  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  the  benefits 
which  it  produced,  could  have  induced  the  citizens  to  tolerate 
it.  The  adherents  of  Great  Britain  were  too  small  in  num- 
ber to  shield  the  violaters  of  the  compact  from  its  penalties. 
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When  information  was  given  against  them,  they  generally 
appeared  before  the  general  committee,  who  inflicted  no  other 
punishment  than  requiring  from  the  offender  a  public  decla- 
ration of  sorrow  for  the  offence,  a  promise  not  to  repeat  it, 
and  payment  to  the  committee  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
non-excepted  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  county. 
The  delinquents,  however,  were  few  in  number. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  county,  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June,  1774,  Mr.  Read  was  appointed,  with 
twelve  other  persons,  to  conduct  a  subscription  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  were  deprived  of  the 
usual  means  of  subsistence  by  the  act  of  parliament  common- 
ly called  the  Boston  port  bill.  The  people  eagerly  adopted 
this  mode  of  manifesting  their  abhorrence  of  a  cruel  and  inef- 
fectual act  of  despotism,  and  their  sympathy  with  those 
whom  it  reduced  to  want.  By  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  their 
relief,  they,  in  some  measure,  made  themselves  partakers  of 
their  sufferings,  and  their  patriotism.  In  February,  1775, 
Mr.  Read,  who  had  been  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Ni- 
cholas Van  Dyke,  Esq.,  to  receive  the  donations,  remitted 
nine  hundred  dollars  to  the  Boston  committee,  being  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  in  Newcastle  county.  The  notifica- 
tion to  the  committee  at  Boston  occasioned  the  following  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Adams  to  Mr.  Read,  dated  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  February  1775. 

a  Sir — By  your  letter  of  the  sixth  instant,  directed  to  Mr. 
David  Jeff'ries,  the  committee  of  this  town,  appointed  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  the  donations  made  for  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment of  the  sufferers  under  the  Boston  port  bill,  are  in- 
formed that  a  very  generous  collection  has  been  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Newcastle,  on  Delaware,  and 
that  there  is  in  your  hands  upwards  of  nine  hundred  dollars 
for  that  charitable  purpose.     The  care  you  have  taken,  with 
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our  worthy  friend  Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  Esq.,  in  receiving 
these  contributions,  and  your  joint  endeavours  to  have  them 
remitted  in  the  safest  and  most  easy  manner,  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  our  committee ;  and  they  have  directed  me 
to  request  that  you  would  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
people  of  Newcastle,  for  their  great  liberality  towards  their 
fellow-subjects  in  this  place,  who  are  still  suffering  under  the 
hand  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

**It  will,  I  dare  say,  afford  you  ahundant  satisfaction  to  be 
informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place,  with  the  exception 
of  a  contemptible  few,  appear  to  be  animated  with  an  inextin- 
guishable love  of  liberty.  Having  the  approbation  of  all  the 
sister  colonies,  and  being  thus  supported  by  their  generous 
benefactions,  they  endure  the  most  severe  trials  with  a 
manly  fortitude,  which  disappoints  and  perplexes  our  common 
enemies.  While  a  great  continent  is  thus  anxious  for  them, 
and  administering  to  their  relief,  they  can  smile  with  con- 
tempt at  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  British  administration  to 
force  them  to  submit  to  tyranny,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
usual  means,  of  subsistence.  The  people  of  this  province  be- 
hold with  indignation  a  lawless  army  posted  in  their  capi- 
tal, with  the  professed  design  to  overturn  their  free  con- 
stitution. They  restrain  their  just  resentment,  in  hopes 
that  the  most  happy  effects  will  result  from  the  united  appli- 
cations of  the  colonies  for  their  relief. 

**  May  heaven  grant  that  the  counsels  of  our  sovereign  may 
be  guided  by  wisdom,  that  the  liberties  of  America  may  be 
established,  and  harmony  be  restored  between  the  subjects  in 
Britain  and  her  colonies." 

On  the  first  of  August,  1774,  Mr.  Read  was  elected  by  the 

general  assembly  of  Delaware,  together  with  Csesar  Rodney, 

and  Thomas  M'Kean,  to  represent  that  state  in  the  AmeHcan 

congress,  which  met  in  the  month  of  September  in  Fhiladel- 
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phia.  Mr.  Read  represented  the  state  of  Delaware  in  con- 
gress during  the  whole  revolutionary  war,  excepting  a  short 
interval,  when  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  vice-president,  he 
acted  as  her  chief  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  the  capture 
of  president  M'Kinley  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Brau- 
dywine. 

In  the  year  1775,  the  decisive  appeal  to  arms  was  made. 
While  Mr.  Read,  in  conjunction  with  the  sages  of  congress, 
■was  giving  tone  and  direction  to  the  ardour  of  our  armies, 
two  of  his  family  were  asserting  the  liberty  of  their  country 
in  the  field ;  colonel  Read,  who  was  lately  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  a  venerable  old  age,  and  colonel,  afterwards  gene- 
ral, Thomson,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Read. 
The  following  letter  from  general  Thomson,  who,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  rifle  regiment  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  joined  the 
American  army  besieging  Boston,  indicates  the  sprightly 
courage  of  the  Irishman,  while  it  exhibits,  in  pleasing  cha- 
racters, the  naivete  of  the  soldier ;  it  was  written  from  the 
camp  on  Prospect  Hill,  on  the  tenth  of  September  1775  : 

"Dear  Brother — I  would  have  written  to  ygu  before  this 
time,  but  was  prevented  by  being  very  much  hurried  when 
I  first  came  here,  and  I  knew  you  had  accounts  at  large 
every  day  from  people  here,  who  had  much  more  time  to 
write. 

"  I  am  fixed  at  present  on  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  ground 
in  the  world,  as  I  can  see  from  the  door  of  my  tent,  all  our 
well  regulated  army,  from  Roxbury  to  Winter  Hill,  and  at 
the  same  time  look  down  on  the  enemies  of  our  country,  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  bounds  of  Boston  and  Bunker  Hill ; 
and  further  you  may  depend  they  sliall  not  pass,  had  they 
lord  North  and  all  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  to 
asbist  them. 
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"  Oar  troops  are  well  supplied,  and  in  high  spirits,  and 
long  much  to  come  to  action,  but  I  am  doubtful  we  shall  have 
but  little  to  do  in  the  fighting  way  in  this  quarter,  this  cam- 
paign. 

**  I  am  very  happy  in  all  my  commanding  officers.  I  always 
had  a  high  esteem  for  the  commander  in  chief,  and  higher 
now  than  ever.  I  am  every  day  more  pleased  with  general 
Lee;  our  country  owes  much  to  him,  and  happy  we  are  that 
a  man  of  his  great  knowledge  assists  in  the  command  of  our 
army. 

"  They  have  appointed  me  the  second  colonel  in  the  conti- 
nental "army  ;  and  colonel  Fry,  who  is  the  first,  does  the  duty 
of  brigadier  general,  so  that  if  my  friends  take  care  for  me, 
I  may  soon  be  promoted  in  the  continental  or  provincial  con- 
gress. There  are  a  great  many  colonels  in  the  family ; — do 
make  me  a  general. 

"All  the  news  is  cannonading  and  a  few  bombs, — the  most 
harmless  sport  in  life :  indeed,  I  have  seen  more  mischief 
done  by  throwing  the  same  number  of  snow-balls ;  but,  don't 
tell  cousin  Gurney  so,  for  if  you  do  he  will  bring  over  the 
poor  devils  he  killed  in  Germany  last  war,  to  show  that 
people  have  been  put  to  death  by  cannons  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  though  the  Americans  are  proof  against  them. 

''Let  me  hear  from  you:  my  best  compliments  wait  on 
Mrs.  Read,  your  dear  little  ones,  and  all  friends." 

The  momentous  subject  of  independence,  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  congress  early  in  1776,  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Read  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  liis  state. 
Whenever  it  was  practicable  to  leave,  with  propriety,  his 
post  in  congress,  he  repaired  to  Delaware,  not  to  enjoy  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  the  repose  he  so  much  needed,  and  a  res- 
pite from  his  patriotic  toils,  but  to  employ  his  talents  and  his 
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influence  wherever  they  could  prove  most  serviceable  to  the 
state.  The  American  senator  did  not  disdain  the  duties  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and,  in  the  year  1775, 
he  shouldered  his  musket  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia,  refusing 
the  highest  commission,  which  he  was  urged  to  accept. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1776,  Mr.  Read  was  one  among  the 
multitude  of  his  fellow  citizens  who  witnessed  the  attack 
made  by  the  row-galleys  upon  the  Roebuck  and  Liverpool 
frigates,  off  the  mouth  of  Christiana  creek  :  the  following 
letter  written  to  Mr.  M*Kean  and  Mr.  Rodney  on  the  tenth 
of  that  month  contains  some  particulars  of  that  affair: 

**  Gentlemen — Tlie  enclosed  letter  came  to  hand  this  even- 
ing, by  the  person  employed  to  take  the  two  hundred  pounds 
of  lead  to  Lewistown,  sent  by  brigadier  M'Kinley,  upon  the 
requisition  of  colonel  Moore,  which  you  have  seen. 

"The  committee  of  safety  have  thought  it  highly  necessary 
that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  maga- 
zine at  Lewistown,  to  exert  your  influence  for  an  immediate 
supply  *of  powder  and  lead,  which,  I  suppose,  must  be  by 
land,  as  the  Roebuck  and  Liverpool  will  probably  continue 
as  high  up  the  river  as  Reedy  Island  ;  this  morning  they  are 
in  the  bite  below  Newcastle,  and  though  the  row-galleys  have 
proceeded  down  from  Christiana  creek's  mouth,  about  two 
hours  ago,  I  am  apprehensive  the  high  wind  now  blow- 
ing, will  not  permit  their  acting  to  advantage  in  that 
cove. 

"We  have  had  warm  cannonading  between  the  ships  and 
galleys  these  two  days  past,  all  within  our  view.  Great  in- 
trepidity was  shown  on  the  part  of  our  people,  who  compell- 
ed the  two  ships  to  retire,  not  much  to  their  credit ;  but  it 
appeared  to  me  the  ships  were  afraid  the  galleys  would  get 
below  them.  Young  captain  Houston  led  the  van.  As  to 
otlier  particulars,  I  must  i-cfcr  you  to  some  of  the  very  many 
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spectators  from  your  city,  who  will  have  returned  before  tliis 
time. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  be  thought  that  too  much  powder  and 
shot  have  been  expended  by  the  galleys  in  these  attacks,  but 
I  am  well  satisfied  they  have  produced  a  very  happy  effect 
upon  the  multitudes  of  spectators  on  each  side  of  the  river ; 
and  in  that  part  of  the  colonies  where  the  relation  shall  be 
known,  British  ships  of  war  will  not  be  thought  so  formida- 
ble. A  few  long  boats  drove,  and  apparently  injured,  those 
sized  ships  that  seemed  best  calculated  to  distress  us. 

'<  The  committee  of  safety  are  going  this  morning  to  New- 
castle, and  downwards,  to  see  what  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vise for  the  protection  of  the  shore  below.  Truly  the  people 
at  large  have  shown  great  alacrity  and  willingness  on  this 
occasion.  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  with  you,  as  I  may  be 
of  some  little  use  here.  I  shall  stay  till  there  is  some  altera- 
tion in  the  appearance  of  things.  Excuse  this  scroll.  My 
compliments  to  all  friends." 

Young  Houston,  who  so  gallantly  led  the  van  in  the  battle 
of  the  row-galleys,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia  :  he  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  polished  and  agreeable  manners,  and  much 
admired  in  female  society. 

We  are  informed  by  a  venerable  revolutionary  naval  officer, 
that  he  was  captured,  three  days  after  the  battle,  by  the  Liver- 
pool, captain  Boilcau,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  This 
officer  related  to  our  informant,  that,  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  a  row-boat  came  from  the  shore,  manned  with  four  boys, 
who  placed  themselves  directly  under  the  stern  of  his  ship, 
and  fired  incessantly  into  her.  His  officer  of  marines,  calling 
his  attention  to  thesejjuvenile  assailants,  exclaimed,  "captain, 

do  you  see  those  d d  young  rebels  ?  shall  we  fire  upon 

them  ?"  **No,  no,"  cried  the  brave  old  Boilcau,  ''don't  hurt 
the  boys  ;  let  thcrn  break  the  cabin  windc/ws.-' 
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In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  the  attention  of  many  among 
the  innumerable  spectators  who  lined  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, was  diverted  from  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  naval  com- 
bat, by  a  militia  major,  who  rode  at  full  speed  among  them, 
threw  himself  from  his  horse,  which  he  let  loose  among  the 
crowd,  and  entreated  to  be  put  on  board  of  one  of  the  galleys. 
"With  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded  two  men  to  put  oiFin  a 
boat  with  him.  He  steered  directly  for  the  galley  nearest 
the  enemy,  and,  as  soon  as  he  reached  her  deck,  stationed 
himself  at  a  gun.  The  ^cartridges  failed  :  cartridge  paper 
was  called  for  to  make  a  supply,  but  it  was  all  expended  : 
the  gallant  major  instantly  pulled  off  his  boots,  cut  off  their 
feet,  filled  them  with  powder,  and  rammed  them  into  his  gun. 
When  he  returned  home,  he  boasted  that  he  had  not  only  been 
in  the  engagement,  but  hsuijired  his  boots  at  the  enemy. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  question  of  independence  arose ; 
and  though  it  may  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  previous  part  of  this  volume,  that  at  the  time,  Mr.  Read 
was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  declaration,  this  opposition 
arose  from  no  indisposition  to  the  measure  itself,  when  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  but  from  his  belief  that  it  was  at  that 
moment  inexpedient,  and  that  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  his  constituents,  as  they  then  stood,  wxre  insufficient  to 
authorize  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proceeding.  When  how- 
ever it  did  receive  the  sanction  of  congress,  he  firmly  and 
zealously  supported  it,  and  affixed  his  name,  with  the  other 
delegates,  to  the  declaration  itself.  Indeed  whatever  diversity 
of  opinion  may  have  existed  in  relation  to  the  time  of  adopt- 
ing this  measure,  the  strictest  union  was  preserved  when  its 
immediate  necessity  was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
minority.  The  glory  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  had 
embarked,  appeared  the  same  to  all,  and  all  regarded  inde- 
pendence as  the  only  security  of  peace  and  liberty.     With 
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them,  peace  and  liberty  were  indissolubly  connected;  *<et 
nomen  pacis  dulce  est,  et  ipsa  res  salutaris  :  sed  inter  pacem 
et  servitutem  plurimum  interest :  pax  est  tranquilla  libertas, 
servitus  malorum  omnium  postremum ;  non  modo  bello,  sed 
morte  etiam  repellendum."  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  our 
forefathers,  and,  in  the  fruits  of  their  wisdom,  we  enjoy  the 
repose  of  liberty,  and  they  have  merited  and  obtained  a  high 
and  noble  station  among  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Joseph  Gallo- 
way observed  to  Mr.  Read  that  he  had  signed  it  with  a  halter 
about  his  neck;  Mr.  Read  replied  that  it  was  a  measure  de- 
manded by  the  crisis,  and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  any  con- 
sequences that  might  ensue. 

In  September,  1776,  he  was  president  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  the 
autumn  of  1777,  he  was  compelled  to  assume  the  arduous 
and  responsible  duties  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  capture  of  president  M'Kinley  by  a  de- 
tachment of  British  troops,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Brandywine.  The  first  presidency  of  the  state  had  been 
ofiered  for  his  acceptance,  but  he  declined  the  honour. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  M'Kinley's  capture,  Mr.  Read  was  at 
Philadelphia,  assisting  in  the  deliberations  of  congress.  He 
left  tbat  city  as  the  British  army  entered  it,  and  while  re- 
turning to  Delaware  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  presi- 
dency, thus  forced  upon  him,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  president  M'Kinley.  It  was 
impracticable  to  pass  from  Philadelphia  to  Delaware  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  as  the  British  occupied  the  whole 
pass  into  the  peninsula.  Necessity,  therefore,  compelled  him 
to  proceed  along  the  Jersey  shore  of  the  river,  and  brave  the 
risk  of  crossing  it,  although  almost  covered  with  the  sjiips  of 
the  enemy.     On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1777,  Mr.  Read 
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arrived  at  Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  and  procured  a  boat  to 
convey  himself  and  family  across  the  Delaware,  there  about 
five  miles  wide.  At  this  time,  there  were  several  British 
men  of  war  lying  at  anchor  off  Newcastle.  When  the  boat 
had  almost  attained  the  Delaware  shore,  she  was  descried  by 
the  enemy,  who  immediately  despatched  an  armed  barge  in 
pursuit  of  her.  The  tide  being,  unfortunately,  low,  the  boat 
grounded  so  far  from  the  beach  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Read  to  land  with  his  family  before  their  pursuers  arrived. 
There  was  only  time  to  efface  every  mark  on  the  baggage 
which  could  excite  any  suspicion  that  Mr.  Read  was  not,  as 
he  represented  himself,  a  country  gentleman,  returning  to  his 
home.  The  officer  who  commanded  the  boat  was  of  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  boatswain ;  and  the  presence  of  Mr.  Read's 
mother,  wife,  and  infant  children,  gave  sufficient  probability 
to  his  story  to  deceive  sailors,  who  like  all  thoughtless  persons, 
are  little  prone  to  suspect  deception.  The  honest  hearted  fel- 
lows assisted  with  great  good  humour  in  landing  the  baggage, 
and  carrying  the  ladies  and  children  on  shore. 

The  nice  balance  of  political  power  which  our  constitution 
has  so  admirably  adjusted  between  the  general  and  state  go- 
vernments, was  not,  in  the  day  of  revolution,  regarded  : 
hence  Mr.  Read  was,  at  that  time,  a  delegate  in  congress,  as 
well  as  vice-president  of  the  state  of  Delaware. 

The  duty  which  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  now  called 
upon  to  perform,  was  most  arduous.  The  situation  of  affairs, 
in  general,  was  gloomy.  These  were,  indeed,  in  the  classic 
language  of  the  revolution,  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls : 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  had  been  lost ;  the  British  had  en- 
tered Philadelphia ;  the  battle  of  Germantown  followed  ;  the 
fathers  of  our  country  were  at  York  ;  and  our  brave  coun- 
trymen in  arms,  naked  and  houseless,  were  exposed  to  the 
storms  of  winter  at  the  Valley  Forge.    No  consolation  could 
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be  derived  by  Mr.  Read,  from  a  view  of  the  state  of  things  iii 
his  more  peculiar  department :  Sussex  county  was  but  slow- 
ly.recovering  from  the  intestine  war  which  foreign  emissaries 
had  kinuled  among  her  deluded  inh  ilitants,  and  obstinate 
men  of  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  expediency  of  laws,  cliose 
to  obey  such  only  as  they  thought  proper.  Yet,  under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Read  re- 
mained unshaken,  and  he  employed  every  means  which  his 
abilities  and  influence  afforded,  to  conciliate  or  destroy  the 
discordant  opinions  that  threatened  to  become  so  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Read  evinced  great  solicitude  in  relation  to  presi- 
dent M'Kinley,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  made 
every  exertion  to  ascertain  his  situation,  provide  for  his 
wants,  and  procure  his  exchange.  He  solicited  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  at  length  addressed  a 
communication  to  commodore  GriflSth  of  the  Solebay,  in 
which  vessel  Mr.  M'Kinley  was  confined,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  his  wants,  and  requesting  such  indulgences  and 
kind  treatment  as  his  high  character  demanded. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  November.  1777,  Mr  Read  received  the 
following  letter  from  general  Washington : 

"  Sir — Your  favour  of  the  fifth  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  you  to  general  Smalhvood,  dated  the  twenty- 
sixth  ulto.,  and  the  substance  of  his  answer,  did  not  reach 
me  till  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  gives  me  great  concern 
to  find  that  the  legislature  of  your  state  has  not  taken  timely 
and  effectual  means  for  completing  the  battalion  belonging  to  it. 
However  desirable  the  mode  of  voluntary  enlistments  might 
be,  if  it  offered  any  adequate  prospect  of  success,  our  circum- 
stances evidently  demand  measures  of  more  prompt  and  cer- 
tain execution  :  it  is  incumbent,  therefore,  upon  your  legisla- 
tive body,  as  a  duty  which  they  owe  both  to  their  own  state 
Vol.  m 3  A 
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and  the  continent  at  large,  to  pursue  with  energy  the  method 
of  draughting  which  has  heen  successfully  practised  in  other 
states  ;  indeed,  I  expect  that  you  will  shortly  he  called  upon 
by  congress  for  this  purpose. 

*'The  property  of  the  clothing  taken  in  the  prize  sloop  will, 
I  presume,  be  determined  by  certain  resolutions  of  congress, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  general  Small  wood,  in  order  to 
settle  a  dispute  of  a  similar  nature  ;  but,  however  this  mat- 
ter be  decided,  you  ought  undoubtedly  to  secure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  necessary  article,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Delaware  battalion. 

"I  am  totally  ignorant  of  any  interruption  having  been  g;iv- 
en  by  the  military  to  the  election  of  representatives  in  your 
stats  :  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that,  at  a  season  when  our 
affairs  demand  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  greatest  vigour 
in  all  public  proceedings,  there  should  be  any  languor  oc- 
casioned by  divisions.  Your  efforts  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  conciliating  the  discordant  parties,  and  restoring 
union. 

"  The  complaints  against  the  commissaries  of  purchases, 
I  fear  are  too  well  founded:  such  orders  shall  be  given  to 
the  principal  of  the  department  for  this  district,  as  will,  1 
hope,  in  some  degree,  remedy  the  evils  complained  of." 

To  this  communication,  Mr.  Read,  now  president,  pro  tem- 
pore, of  the  state,  retiirned  the  following  answer : 

"  Sir — I  was  honoured  by  yours  of  the  eighth  instant,  de- 
livered to  me  on  the  fifteenth,  by  colonel  Pope,  by  whom  I 
immediately  wrote  to  persons  in  authority  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  to  give  him  every  assistance  in  procuring 
clothing  and  blankets  for  the  use  of  our  battalion  with  you. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  success,  but  have  hopes  that 
sufficient  for  their  immediate  use  will  be  obtained.    The  state 
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had  made  some  provision  in  this  way,  at  the  time  of  raising  the 
battalion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  part  of  which  was 
then  only  expended,  but  upon  the  march  of  general  Howe's 
army  through  this  country,  the  greater  part  of  what  remained 
was  sent  by  a  person  in  whose  custody  it  was,  with  his  own 
effects,  in  a  vessel,  into  Manto  creek,  in  the  Jerseys,  near  to 
lied  Bank  fort,  where  it  is  at  present  safe.  I  know  it  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  cloth,  of  different 
kinds,  the  gleanings  of  very  many  stores.  I  luckily  laid 
my  hands  upon  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  linen  of  the 
public  stores ;  saved  from  the  enemy's  searches  in  AVil- 
mington,  which  is  made  into  shirts,  ready  for  colonel  Pope 
on  his  return. 

"The  county  of  Newcastle  has  heretofore  been  so  stript 
of  clothing,  that  we  have  not  a  sufficiency  for  tl»e  few  militia 
we  have  now  in  service,  guarding  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware. The  manufacture  of  this  state  ever  was  inconsidera- 
ble in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  they 
depending,  principally,  on  foreign  goods  purchased  at  Phila- 
delphia. That  part  of  the  state  which  contributed  most  in 
this  way,  was  severely  pillaged  by  general  Howe's  army, 
both  of  clothing  and  sheep,  so  that  their  distress  is  great  at 
this  season. 

"  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amazing  price  necessaries 
have  risen  to,  a  man  next  door  to  me  has  just  purchased  a 
little  American  made  linen  for  family  use,  at  fifty- eight 
shillings  per  yard,  such  as  but  three  years  since,  sold  for 
four  shillings.  I  have  a  tanner's  bill  for  leather  now  before 
me,  in  which  sole-leather  is  charged  at  ten  shillings  per 
pound,  two  calf's  skins  at  seventy  shillings  each,  and  a  third 
at  ninety  ;  the  three  not  weighing  six  pounds.  Shoes  are  sell- 
ing from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  pair.  How  to  remedy  these 
things,  1  know  not;  they  make  unfavourable  impressions. 
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"  i  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  we  have  put 
an  almost  entire  stop  to  the  intercourse  which  was  had  with 
the  enemy's  ships,  since  they  came  into  our  river.  This  re- 
quires all  the  militia  that  we  can  procure,  as  we  have  a  water 
communication  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  our  front,  and  too  many  of  our  people  disposed  to  supply 
themselves  with  salt,  sugar,  and  coffee,  at  lower  rates  than 
those  at  which  they  can  be  had  in  the  state. 

"We  have  been  peculiarly  unlucky  in  the  capture  of  our 
president,  our  public  papers,  money,  and  records.  This 
disaster  damped  the  spirits  of  our  people ;  they  have  not  got 
over  the  effects  of  it.  While  on  this  subject,  I  must  entreat 
your  excellency's  attention  to  procuring  our  president's  re- 
lease, by  exchange,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  in  your  power. 
His  usefulness  was  such  that  his  loss  is  severely  felt  through 
the  state,  and  particularly  by  myself,  upon  whom  the  office 
of  president  devolves,  as  speaker  of  the  legislative  council. 
I  am  truly  inadecjuate  to  either  station,  but  especially  to 
that  of  vice-president.  Be  assured  that  in  procuring  his 
speedy  return  here,  you  will  do  a  signal  service  to  the  state, 
as  well  as  to  your  excellency's,  &c." 

In  tlte  commencement  of  the  year  1778,  a  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  Thomas  M'Kean  and  Mr.  Read, 
which  is  highly  valuable:  it  introduces  us,  as  it  were, 
into  the  more  private  scenes  of  the  olden  time ;  it  exhibits 
to  us  two  men  of  strong  and  original  minds,  the  one  charac- 
terized by  excessive  ai-dour,  and  the  other  by  cool  and  dig- 
nified circumspection,  whose  united  object  was  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  their  country.  On  the  tenth  of  February 
1778,  Mr.  M'Kean  writes  from  York,  as  follows: 

"Sir — Your  favour  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  December  did 
not  reach  me  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  when  duly 
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reflecting  upon  every  circumstance,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
come  here,  though,  I  confess,  I  am  almost  tired  of  serving 
my  country  so  much  at  my  own  expense.  I  left  home  the 
twenty-ninth  of  last  month,  and  went  into  congress  next 
morning,  where  I  found  only  nine  states  represented,  and, 
including  myself,  hut  eighteen  memhers,  though  five,  now 
at  the  camp,  and  some  others,  are  expected  in  a  few  days: 
I  hope  general  Rodney  and  major  Van  Dyke  will  come  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  don't  tell  them  that  I  lived  at  a  little 
Dutch  tavern,  at  an  enormous  expense,  before  I  could  get 
lodgings,  and  that  I  still  am  on  sufferance. 

<<  The  situation  of  Delaware  gives  me  constant  anxiety. 
The  choice  of  representatives  in  October  76,  and  MeeV  choice 
of  ofl&cers  have  occasioned  all  its  misfortunes.     Nothing  but 
effectual  laws,  vigorously  executed,  can  save  it ;  and  there 
seems  to  me  not  the  least  prospect  of  the  former  ;  and  when 
I  learn  that  not  a  single  step  has  been  taken  towards  collect- 
ing the  fines  under  the  present  inadequate  militia  law,  or  to 
punish  the  most  impudent  traitors,  or  even  the  harbourers  of 
deserters,  I  despair  of  any  law,  tending  to  support  the  free- 
dom, independence  and  sovereignty  of  the  state,  being  execu- 
ted, especially  in  Kent  and  Sussex.     The  conduct  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  in  having  neither  imposed  a  tax  for  reducing 
the  paper  bills  of  credit,  nor  passed  laws  necessary  even  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  much  less  for  completing  their  quota  of 
troops,  putting  their  militia  on  a  respectable  footing,  &c.  &c. 
is  too  conspicuous  not  to  cause  the  disagreeable  animadver- 
sions I  am  obliged  continually  to  hear.     However,  I  must 
drop  the  subject. 

"I  shall  endeavour  to  procure  the  account  against  the  state 
from  the  auditor  general,  as  soon  as  possible.  Tiic  votes  of 
congress  since  first  January,  1776,  printed  by  Aitkin,  are 
not  yet  come  to  hand,  though  they  have  been  sent  out  of  Phil- 
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adelphia.  I  shall  send  you  all  that  can  be  got,  not  knowing 
to  what  time  they  have  been  printed  up. 

*'Who  can  I  propose  in  exchange  for  the  president?  Do  in- 
form me,  if  you  can  think  of  any  one.  None  occurs  to  me 
but  governor  Franklin,  and  hearing  a  gentleman  say  that  he 
could  do  more  mischief  than  the  president  could  do  good,  I 
have  little  hopes  of  "success  from  that  proposition.  I  was 
told  the  other  day,  that  he  lodged  at  the  widow  Jenkins, 

along  with  his  old  friends and         ■      and  seemed  very 

happy.  These  observations,  and  others  from  different  gen- 
tlemen, whenever  I  name  him  in  private  to  any  member, 
almost  discourage  me ;  however,  after  I  hear  from  you,  I 
shall  attempt  to  have  him  released,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
I  was  indifferent  about  the  event,  though  I  could  wish  my 
colleagues  to  be  present  and  assisting. 

*'Notwithstanding  all  the  diffidence  you  so  modestly  express 
of  yourself,  the  state  of  Delaware  thinks  herself  in  happier, 
and  I  am  sure  she  is  in  wiser,  hands  than  those  of  your  pre- 
decessor. 

"In  answer  to  your  favour  by  your  brother  you  will  receive 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  recruiting  only,  as 
congress  have  lately  purchased  clothing  to  a  great  amount  at 
Boston,  and  the  battalion  will  be  furnished  by  the  clothier 
general.  If  more  should  be  wanted  you  will  be  pleased  to 
write  to  me  again,  but  I  would  advise  that  the  recruiting  of- 
ficers should  first  render  you  an  account  of  this  sum.  No 
letter  from  general  Smallwood  has  yet  appeared  in  congress; 
when  there  does,  I  will  attend  to  it. 

"The  whole  affair  respecting  the  schooner,  in  my  opinion, 
rests  with  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  in  the  first  place,  and 
must  be  decided  upon  by  the  resolves  of  congress,  (there  be- 
ing none  but  what  you  have  upon  the  subject,)  and  the  laws 
of  England.     An  appeal  lies  in  congress.     The  case  is,  un- 
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doubteilly,  in  favour  of  the  state,  and  not  the  first  possessor, 
whether  wreck  or  derelict. 

*'I  have  no  news  but  what  major  Read  can  tell  you,  and 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  my  best  compliments  to  MiS. 
Read." 

On  the  fourth  of  March  1778,  Mr.  Read  writes: 
*'  Sir — Your  favour  of  the  twelfth  ultimo  was  delivered  to 
me  by  major  Read,  with  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  recruit- 
ing service,  which  I  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  gene- 
ral Rodney  to  distribute  among  the  officers  now  out  on  that 
business,  who  have  orders  to  state  their  expenditures,  and 
report  them  upon  their  next  application  for  monies.  You 
have  enclosed  a  copy  of  some  resolutions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly for  the  more  speedy  filling  up  of  our  battalion,  by  an 
addition  of  bounty,  and  a  premium  to  the  officers,  in  which  I 
am  authorized  to  apply  to  congress  for  a  loan  of  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Such  is  the  state  of  our  funds,  (which  you 
well  know),  that  this  must  be  the  mode  of  supply  ;  therefore 
I  request  you  to  obtain  that  sum,  and  deliver  it  to  the  bear- 
er, lieutenant  William  Frazier,  whom  I  send  for  the  purpose: 
a  less  sum  will  not  do,  as  much  will  be  expended  in  the  sub- 
sistence, and  the  expense  of  these  special  expresses  is  great. 
By  report,  some  of  the  officers  have  had  considerable  success 
already,  in  recruiting  in  the  whole  about  fifty  men.  Yet  I 
cannot  believe  the  number  wanted  will  be  made  up  in  this 
way ;  the  general  assembly  have  thought  otherwise,  and 
would  not  consent  to  the  mode  of  draughting,  though  warm- 
ly recommended  by  general  Washington  as  the  only  proba- 
ble and  effectual  way  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  I  am  told  mem- 
bers were  very  unanimous.  A  bill  for  holding  an  election  in 
Sussex  on  the  second  instant,  being  passed,  the  assembly  ad- 
journed over  to  this  day.  The  situation  of  this  state  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  though  I  think  you  have  heightened  it  in  your 
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colouring.  I  doubt  all  your  intelligence  respecting  it  is  not 
well  founded :  bad  we  are,  and  too  many  affect  to  screen 
the.nselves  by  railing  at  what  is,  and  what  is  not  done,  wwh- 
out  contributing  to  a  remedy  ;  for  instance,  as  to  the  militia 
law.  Not  the  warmest  whig,  or  the  most  violent  complainer 
of  the  times,  (being  an  officer  of  the  militia),  has  taken  one 
step  to  carry  any  part  thereof  into  execution,  which  will 
have  this  bad  consequence,  that  much  greater  difficulties 
must  attend  the  carrying  any  future  law  of  the  sort  into  exe- 
cution, as  well  as  the  total  loss  of  the  fines  under  the  present 
law,  however  inadequate,  which  by  this  time  would  have  made 
a  useful  fund.  A  great  mistake  among  many  of  us,  has  been  to 
set  at  nought  such  acts  of  legislation  as  do  not  exactly  tally 
with  our  sentiments:  this  has  a  fatal  tendency  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  at  the  present,  making  each  individual  a  judge  of 
what  he  ought,  and  what  he  ought  not,  to  submit  to.  Not  a  sin- 
gle resolution  of  congress  was  transmitted  to  me  since  I  came 
into  the  presidency,  till  the  tenth  ultimo,  but  the  two  you 
sent  relating  to  the  ti'ade  carried  on  by  the  disaffected,  a 
want  of  representation  in  congress,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
day  of  thanksgiving,  though  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  con- 
gress on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  for  copies  of  such  as 
this  state  ought,  or  Avere  expected,  to  act  upon  ;  every  public 
paper  transmitted  to  president  M'Kinley  being  lost  to  us. 
Mr.  President  Laurens  (to  whom  I  beg  you  to  present  ray 
compliments  and  thanks)  did  at  last  obtain  some  copies  from 
the  secretary's  office,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  line  of  the 
thirtieth  January,  by  parson  Montgomery,  delivered  to  me 
on  the  tenth  ultimo,  as  mentioned  before ;  but  he  omitted  a 
very  essential  one,  the  plan  of  confederacy,  though  he  sent  a 
copy  of  the  recommendatory  resolve  to  invest  the  delegates 
with  power  to  assent  thereto  :  for  ray  own  part,  I  had  not 
seen  it  till  I  accidentlly  laid  my  hands  on  a  printed  copy  be^ 
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longing  to  Cecil  county,  where  my  family  are.  Mention- 
ing this,  leads  me  to  ask  you  what  you  think  of  some  parti- 
cular expressions  theiein  ;  to  wit :  '*  provided  also  that  no 
state  shall  be  deprived  of  territory,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,'*  in  the  last  of  the  second  section,  article 
ninth ;  and  in  the  same  article,  section  fourth,  *'  regulating 
the  trade,  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not 
members  of  any  of  the  states,  provided  tliat  the  legislative 
right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits  he  not  infringed  or 
violated."  In  the  eighth  article,  providing  for  a  common 
treasury,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  "  land  within  each 
state,  granted  or  surveyed  for  any  person  :"  Quere  :  what 
ought  to  be  the  extent  or  limits  of  the  territory  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts,  if  not  the  absurd  claim  to  the  south  sea, 
is  it  not  necessary  to  be  settled  now?  Quere  :  is  it  a  practi- 
cable scheme  to  value  the  lands  of  the  continent  for  taxation? 
if  so,  Quere  :  if  the  states,  who  have  known  and  very  small 
limits,  ought  to  have  every  foot  of  their  land  rated,  for  the 
protection  of  the  ungranted  lands  in  these  boundless  empires? 
Quere  :  if  such  a  fund  may  not  be  formed  in  the  boundless 
states,  from  the  grants  of  lands,  as  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  other  states  by  migrations  there, 
and  discourage  European  settlers  from  fixing  in  the  bounded 
states?  Quere  :  if  they  may  not  prove  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  America,  from  their  extent  and  internal  strength?  I 
will  not  add  to  this  list;  these  arc  terrifying  to  me,  and  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  speedy  approbation,  as  published, 
from  those  two  states ;  and  besides,  I,  with  a  umltitude  of 
others,  have  been  taught  to  exjjcct  that  all  lands  not  purchas- 
ed from,  or  ceded  by,  the  Indians  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  the  proprietor  of  the  colonies,  were  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  tlie  United  States  generally,  and  might  pro- 
cure for  them  a  fund  to  pay  our  gi-eat  debt  with.  ]  have  my 
Vol.  Ill 3  B 
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doubts  as  to  the  whole  of  the  third  sect.  art.  ninth:  will  it 
not  have  a  bad  effect  on  our  state?  But  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resolves  of  congress,  and  particularly  those  relat- 
ing to  our  quota  of  troops,  and  their  clothing,  they  could  not 
be  acted  upon  till  made  known,  and  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  laying  a  tax  for  sinking  ou  ■  proportion  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  present  year ;  with  this,  that  the  military  in 
Sussex,  established  by  congress,  independent  of  any  authori- 
ty in  the  state,  prevented  a  representation  from  a  third  of  the 
taxables  thereof  for  the  time  past,  and,  according  to  the  Ame- 
rican creed,  representation  is  necessary  for  taxation.  Much 
more  might  be  added  to  lessen  the  charges  made  against  us. 
Yet  I  am  satisfied  much  must  be  done  to  wipe  off  such  as  are 
justly  founded.  I  own  the  prospect  is  rather  gloomy,  but  we 
are  not  to  despair.  No  man  is  in  a  more  difficult  and  un- 
lucky situation  than  myself.  Without  any  fixed  habitation 
in  the  state,  with  little  assistance,  or  prospect  of  assistance, 
in  want  of  health  and  ability  of  body,  I  will  not  add  mind, 
though  also  true,  least  I  be  suspected  of  seeking  a  compli- 
ment. 

*<  I  showed  general  Rodney  and  Patterson  that  part  of  your 
letter  which  relates  to  president  M'Kinlcy ;  neither  of  them, 
or  myself,  had  heard  of  his  lodging  with  — — ;  and  general 
Rodney  thinks  it  cannot  be,  for  he  has  been  told  by  those 

who   knew,  and  might  be  relied   on,   that  was  at 

,  and at  one 's,  a  shoemaker,  and  had 

lodged  there  from  the  time  of  their  going  into  Philadelphia. 

General  Rodney  says  the  president  lodges  now  at  one 's, 

opposite  Christ  church.  I  cannot  pretend  to  point  out  a 
person  to  exchange  for  the  president,  but  submit  it  to  you  on 
a  review  of  the  list  of  prisoners  in  the  civil  line,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  congress,  which  general  Washington 
seems  to  refer  to,  in  a  paragraph  of  his  letter  to  me  on  that 
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subject,  an  extract  of  which  I  think  you  have  in  mine  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  December  last ;  as  to  the  presence  of  your 
colleagues  on  this  occasion,  or  any  other,  shortly,  you  are 
not  to  expect  it ;  Mr.  Rodney  is  very  necessary  here,  and 
as  to  Mr.  Van  Dyke,  the  situation  of  his  family  will  keep 
him  for  a  while ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  piece  of  jus- 
tice due  to  every  captive,  to  procure  his  release  as  soon  as 
practicable,  upon  honourable  terms ;  and  as  to  the  president, 
and  his  unlucky  captivity,  I  am  convinced  he  meant  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  America  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  I 
therefore  wish  you  success  in  the  application. 

**  The  bad  weather  we  have  had,  has  delayed  the  express 
to  this  day,  the  ninth  of  March,  which  enables  me  to  enclose 
you  a  list  of  the  members  for  Sussex ;  the  most  of  them  came 
to  town  last  evening,  and  only  three  members  from  Newcastle 
county  ;  so  that  wc  have  not  had  a  house  since  the  twenty- 
fifth  ultimo.  Mr.  Rodney  says  that  he  has  nearly  paid  away 
tlie  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  recruiting  officers,  one  of 
whom,  lieutenant  Brown,  came  in  yesterday  from  Marshy 
Hope  bridge,  where  he  had  enlisted  fourteen  men  on  the  Fri- 
day preceding — all  volunteers,  who  came  in  for  the  purpose ; 
so  that  our  prospect  is  very  flattering  in  this  way  at  present: 
fail  not  to  obtain  the  loan,  and  give  despatch  to  the  messen- 
ger, a  lieutenant  in  the  troop  of  horse  of  this  county,  and 
you  will  oblige  him,  as  well  as  your  most  obedient,  &c.'* 

On  the  third  of  April,  1778,  Mr.  M'Kean  writes  from 
Yorktown : 

"  Sir — When  I  attended  the  general  assembly  of  this  state 
in  December  last,  they  obtained  a  promise  that  I  would  give 
a  little  assistance  in  draughting  some  bills  at  their  adjourn- 
ment in  March,  at  which  time  I,  accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  a  letter  from  the  speaker,  went  to  Lancaster,  and,  having 
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stayed  there  ten  days,  returned  to  York  on  the  nineteenth. 
During  this  interval,  your  favour  of  the  fourth  of  March,  by 
lieutenant  Frazier,  arrived  at  York,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
express,  was  opened  by  the  president  and  read  in  congress. 
It  was  well  there  was  nothing  private  in  it,  and  I  must  con- 
fess, you  gave  me  more  agreeable  prospects  of  our  little  state, 
and  more  sincere  pleasure,  than  any  thing  relating  to  it  had 
done  for  three  years  past.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  whig 
election  in  Sussex.  With  such  a  general  assembly  as  the  present, 
what  could  I  have  done,  or  rather  could  I  not  have  done?  Sure  I 
am,  you  will  m  ake  a  proper  use  of  this  most  fortunate  occurrence, 
in  which  there  appears  visibly  the  hand  of  Providence,  which 
can  alone  save  this  deluded  state.  Though  the  resolve  for 
completing  the  quota  of  troops,  by  draughting  in  the  several 
states,  passed  against  my  consent,  yet  as  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  the  four  New  England  governments,  &c. 
have  agreed  to  it,  I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  general 
assembly  had  even  proceeded  no  further  in  that  business ; 
this  would  have  showed  a  respect  for  the  recommendation  of 
congress,  encouraged  the  recruiting  service  by  making  it 
the  interest  of  every  individual  in  the  state,  and  prevented 
an  opinion  that  I  had  wrote  to  the  general  assembly  against 
the  measure,  which  I  never  did ;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  ever  hint 
the  matter  to  any  person  whatever.  As  to  the  proviso  in 
the  second  section  of  article  ninth  of  the  confederation,  quoted 
by  you,  to  witj  "provided  also  that  no  state  shall  be  de- 
prived of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,"  ray 
opinion  is,  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  may,  by  a  fair  construction,  mean 
that  in  a  contest  between  two  states  respecting  boundaries,  the 
territory  taken  from  the  one  shall  be  added  to  the  other,  and 
not  adjudged  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States;  and  yet  I 
confess  I  have  appreiiensions,  that  it  may,  hereafter,  be  in- 
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sisted  to  mean  what  you  seem  to  fear.    Some  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  affair  say,  if  the  intention  of 
congress  was,  that  Virginia,  &c.  should  be  deemed  at  present 
to  extend  to  the  south  sea,  yet  no  injury  could  arise  from 
thence  to  any  of  the  United  States  ;  for  that  Delaware,  for 
instance,  has  a  right  to  apply  for  one  or  more  townships  for 
their  troops,   to  be  laid  out  equally  with  Virginia  in  that 
state,  without  paying  any  purchase  money,  or  any  other  ex- 
pense, more  than  that  of  surveying,  &c.  which  Virginians 
themselves  must  pay ;  and  that,  if  that  state  increases  in  in- 
habitants, it  will  have  to  pay  more  towards  the  support  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
lessen  the  burden  of  the  other  states ;  but  if  Virginia,  &c. 
grow  too  large,  the  people  themselves  will  insist  upon  a  new 
state  or  states  to  be  erected,  even  if  the  congress  should  be 
passive ;  and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  refusing 
such  a  requisition,  whenever  it  may  be  proper  to  grant  it. 
The  Stockbridge  Indians  in  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
the  Oneidas  in  New  York,  &c.  were  I  suppose  the  objects  of 
the  fourth  section  of  the  same  article.    The  third  section  of 
article  ninth,  seems  to  have  been  calculated  for  the  disputed 
lands  between  purchasers  under  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;    but  upon  the  whole,  it 
may  not  be  an  improper  method  of  adjusting  such  contro- 
versies.    If  Delaware  had  been  represented  in  congress,  at 
the  time  the  finishing  was   given  to  tlie  confederation,  it 
would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  been  a  public  benefit,  as  well 
as  a  particular  one  to  that  state;  but  matters  are  too  far  gone 
I  fear,  to  procure  any  alterations,  so  many  states  have  already 
empowered  their  delegates  to  ratify  it;  however,  I  will  exert 
every  nerve  to  accomplish  any  measure  which  shall  be  re- 
commended by  my  constituents,  who  may  think  it  advisable 
to  direct  their  deputies  to  endeavour  to  procure  any  cxplana- 
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tion  of  certain  doubtful  expressions  in  different  articles,  if 
they  should  not  tliink  it  proper  to  do  more. 

"Nothing  has  been  effected  with  regard  to  president  M'Kin- 
ley ;  but  as  the  cartel  for  a  general  exchange  is  now  debating, 
and  settling  between  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  gene- 
ral Washington,  and  the  like  number  on  the  part  of  general 
Howe,  in  Germantown,  where  they  met  on  the  last  day  of 
March,  I  hope  in  a  few  weeks,  something  favourable  for  him 
may  be  done. 

"If  you  can  procure  any  clothing  for  the  Delaware  batta- 
lion, it  may  be  useful ;  but  I  am  confident  there  is  sufficient 
for  the  whole  army,  already  purchased  by  congress,  for  above 
a  year ;  and  yet  I  am  told  the  most  of  the  troops  are  naked. 
Peculation,  neglect  of  duty,  avarice  and  insolence,  in  most 
departments  abound ;  but,  with  the  favour  of  God,  I  shall 
contribute  my  part  to  drag  forth  and  punish  the  culprits, 
though  some  of  them  are  high  in  rank,  and  characters  I  did 
not  suspect. 

"  You  will  also  receive  a  little  pamphlet  of  the  earl  of 
Abington's,  which  is  worth  your  perusal.  General  Rodney 
is  not  yet  arrived,  nor  could  I  procure  a  lodging  for  him  in 
town  when  he  comes ;  indeed,  when  I  return,  I  shall  be  at  an 
cf[ual  loss  for  myself;  this  is  discouraging,  but  we  must  not 
expect  much  comfort  during  this  great  and  glorious  struggle. 
It  is  reported  Howe  is  recalled,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
lord  Townshend  ;  this  will  be  an  active,  and  I  fear  a  bloody, 
campaign. 

*'  I  find  you  give  up  the  command  in  chief  to  general  Rodney, 
so  that  perhaps  it  may  suit  you  to  come  to  congress." 

On  the  third  of  February,  1779,  Mr.  M^Kean  laid  before 
congress  sundry  resolutions  adopted  by  the  council  of  Dela- 
ware in  the  preceding  month  of  January,  relative  to  the  ar- 
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tides  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  iiousc  of  assembly,  previously  to  the  passage  of  a  law 
empowering  their  delegates  to  sign  and  ratify  them.  Mr. 
Read,  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  take  these  articles 
into  consideration,  prepared  the  resolutions  :  their  insertion, 
therefore,  will  not  only  afford  an  example  of  the  political 
style  of  Mr.  Read,  but  the  able  opinion  of  a  sound  lawyer 
upon  a  matter  of  deep  interest. 

"The  committee,  to  whom  were  referred  the  articles  of 
confederation  proposed  by  congress  for  a  union  of  the  states 
of  America,  do  report  thereon  as  follows  : 

*That  having  duly  considered  the  said  articles,  they^ene- 
rally  approve  of  the  same,  but  that  there  are  particular  parts 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  liable  to  just  and  strong  ob- 
jections, and,  should  they  continue  unaltered,  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  prove  prejudicial  in  their  effects 
not  only  to  this  state,  but  to  the  general  confederacy. 

*That  part  of  the  eighth  article  objected  to,  and  disap- 
proved of,  by  your  committee,  is  the  manner  prescribed  for 
the  supply  of  a  common  treasury  by  the  several  states ; — to 
wit:  "in  proportion  to  the  value  of  land  within  each  state 
GRANTED  TO  OR  SURVEYED  for  any  pcrsou,  as  such  land, 
and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  esti- 
mated, according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States,  in  con- 
gress assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  and  appoint." 
Such  valuation,  in  any  mode  that  we  can  suppose  to  produce 
equality,  appears  to  your  committee  an  impracticable  thing ; 
but  if  not,  it  will  be  attended  with  so  great  expense  of  money 
and  time,  and  that  to  be  frequently  repeated  from  the  sudden 
alterations  in  the  value  of  such  property,  that  your  committee 
think  the  establishing  the  proportion  of  each  state  by  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  quality, 
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would  prove  a  more  equal  and  less  expensive  mode  of  ascer- 
taining such  proportion. 

*  Your  committee  also  consider  the  confining  such  valua- 
tion to  the  granted  or  surveyed  lands  as  inequitable,  as  they 
conceive  the  lands  not  yet  granted  have  a  value,  and,  if  so, 
they  ought  to  contribute  pro  rata  towards  the  discharge  of 
the  great  debt  created  by  the  states,  under  their  past  united 
efforts  in  the  protection  of  that  species  of  property  in  common 
with  others  :  unless  all  the  ungranted  lands  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  jointly  to  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  conquered 
at  the  common  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  and  which 
your  committee  consider  they  ought  to  be,  on  every  principle 
of  justice  and  sound  policy,  and  that  joint  right  expressed  in 
the  articles  in  as  clear  and  precise  terms,  as  that  the  "bills 
of  credit  emitted,  money  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted,  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  congress,  shall  be  deemed  and  con- 
sidered as  a  charge  against  the  United  States."  But  this 
joint  right,  your  committee  apprehend,  may  hereafter  be  said 
to  be  resigned  to  each  state  wherein  such  lands  lie,  by  certain 
parts  of,  and  expressions  in,  the  ninth  article  disapproved  of 
by  your  committee ;  to  wit :  by  the  words  ^^ provided  also 
that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States,"  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second  section  ; 
and  those  words  in  the  fourth  section,  which  prescribes  the 
powers  of  congress  ;  viz.  "regulating  the  trade,  and  manag- 
ing all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within 
its  oivn  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated." 

^From  the  vague  and  extravagant  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  states,  in  the  first  grants  or  charters  for  government,  their 
claims  for  western  limits  have  been  to  the  southern  ocean,  in- 
cluding countries  partially  possessed  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain.     The  provisional  expressions  in  the  article  above 
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mentioned,  your  committee  apprehend,  may  and  w  ill  be  in- 
sisted to  mean  an  admission  of  the  extent  of  their  respective 
limits,  westward  to  the  said  sea,  and  all  the  ungranted  lands 
within  those  limits,  state  territory^  and  solely  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  states  claiming  those  limits,  though,  heretofore, 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
occasionally  granted  under  that  authority,  with  reservation 
of  rents  to  a  great  amount.  Such  admission,  your  committee 
apprehend  ought  not  to  be  ;  for  that  it  will  appropriate  that 
to  individual  states,  which  hath  been,  or  may  be,  acquired  by 
the  arms  of  the  states  general,  and  will  furnish  such  individual 
state  with  a  fund  of  wealth  and  strength,  wiiich  may  prompt 
them  to  subdue  their  weaker  neighbours,  and  eventually  de- 
stroy the  fabric  we  are  now  raising.  To  prevent  which  con- 
sequences, your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  not  only  the 
joint  right  in  the  ungranted  land  should  be  expressed  as  before 
mentioned,  but  that  a  moderate  extent  of  limits  beyond  the 
present  settlements  in  each  of  those  states,  should  be  provided 
for  in  the  said  articles. 

*Your  committee  also  object  to,  and  disapprove  of,  the 
whole  of  the  second  section  of  the  ninth  article  aforesaid,  as 
destroying  and  taking  away  that  legal  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  law  established  within  this  state  for  determining 
controversies  concerning  private  rights  in  lands  within  the 
same  without  fixing  with  precision  another  jurisdiction  for 
the  purpose.* " 

Mr.  Read  also  prepared  the  act  of  assembly  which  era- 
powered  the  delegates  of  Delaware  to  ratify  the  articles  of 
confederation. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1779,  he  was  compelled,  from 

ill-health,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  legislature  :  in  his  address 

to  the  freeholders  of  Newcastle  county,  he  observes  that  "he 

had  served  them  in  their  general  assembly  for  the  twelve  per- 
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ceding  years,  M'itliout  any  solicitation  on  his  part  ;'*  that  "he 
was  in  earnest  in  declining,  aiid  did  not  wish  to  he  courted  to 
continue  in  their  service,  having  no  sinister  ends  or  views  to 
answer  by  this  step,  which  had  been  suspected  to  have  been 
the  case  of  some  who  had  given  notices  of  the  like  kind  here- 
tofore." In  1780,  however,  he  again  devoted  his  services  to 
the  state  in  the  legislature  of  Delaware. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  1 782,  Mr.  Read  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  admiralty  cases. 
This  appointment  was  announced  to  him  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  by  Mr.  Boudinot,  then  president  of  congress,  and 
afterwards  the  venerable  president  of  the  Bible  society,  in  a 
letter  dated  at  Philadelphia  on  the  following  day. 

"It  gives  me  very  particular  satisfaction,"  he  says,  "to 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  the  commission  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  whereby  you  are  con- 
stituted one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  all  cases 
of  capture  on  the  water. 

"  Your  established  character  as  a  gentleman,  lawyer,  and 
man  of  integrity,  leave  me  noroomto  doubt  but  this  appoint- 
ment will  do  honour  to  congress,  produce  the  happiest  con- 
sequences to  the  good  citizens  of  these  states,  and,  I  hope, 
real  satisfaction  to  yourself,  from  the  consciousness  of  serving 
your  country  with  fidelity." 

His  acceptance  of  this  appointment  was  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Boudinot,  in  the  following  letter,  dated  at  Newcastle  on  the 
tenth  of  December. 

"  Sir — I  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  excellency's  letter 
of  the  sixth  instant,  enclosing  under  its  cover  a  commission 
to  me  from  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assem 
bled,  for  a  judge's  place  in  their  court  of  appeals. 
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"  This  unlooked  for  mark  of  confidence  from  that  honoura- 
ble body,  impresses  me  with  the  strongi^st  sense  of  gratitude, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  under  this  impression,  I  accept  of 
this  appointment  with  the  fullest  intention  to  discharge  the 
duties  thereof  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities,  and  I  hope 
with  an  integrity  that  may  become  the  station.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  in  doing  so,  I  shall  m  ke  tlie  best  return  in  my 
power  for  the  honour  conferred,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
by  the  great  council  of  America. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  return  your  excellency  my  particular 
thanks  for  the  very  flattering  and  polite  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  this  appoint- 
ment." 

This  oflice  was  filled  by  Mr.  Read,  until  the  abolition  of 
tlie  court. 

In  January,  1785,  he  was  appointed,  by  congress,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  who  constituted  a  federal  court  created 
by  that  body,  conformably  with  the  petitions  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
a  controversy  which  had  arisen,  in  relation  to  territory.  In 
1786,  he  was  nominated,  by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  as 
one  of  their  delegates  to  Annapolis,  to  consult  with  commis- 
sioners from  the  other  states,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  commercial  regulations  for  the  union.  In  1787, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Immediately  after  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  United  Stjites. 

In  1792,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Read  in  relation  to  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  John  Adams,  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained an  exalted  opinion,  were  fully  developed  in  the  follow- 
ing  communication    addressed  to    Gunning  Bedford,   who 
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married  the  only  sister  of  Mr.  Read,  and  was  subsequently 
governor  of  the  state,  of  Delaware  :  it  is  dated  at  Piiiiadel- 
phia,  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1792. 

**Bear  sir — Recollecting  that  on  Wednesday  next  you 
meet  your  two  colleagues  as  electors  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  1  have  supposed  that  you 
would  expect  some  information  from  me  respecting  Mr. 
Adams,  the  present  vice-president,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the 
chair  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  since  so  much  pains 
have  been  taken  in  tlie  public  prints  of  the  present  year,  to 
raise  a  general  prejudice  against  him,  in  expectation  of  pre- 
venting his  re-election. 

"It  is  but  a  piece  of  justice,  due  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  me 
to  say  that  as  chairman  of  the  house  of  congress,  of  which 
I  am  a  member  from  the  Delaware  state,  his  conduct  at  all 
times  since  his  being  placed  there,  hath  appeared  to  me  atten- 
tive, upright,  fair,  and  unexceptionable,  and  his  attendance 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  senate,  uncommonly  exact.  As 
to  his  having  abilities  equal  to  that  station,  none  of  his  de- 
tractors insinuate  a  want  thereof,  and  any  thing  on  that  head 
from  me  must  be  unnecessary.  His  various  political  publi- 
cations sufficiently  evidence  such  ability. 

"With  respect  to  the  objections  to  him,  which  I  have 
heard  or  seen  on  piiper,  they  principally  existed  previously 
to  his  former  election,  at  which,  you  well  know,  his  popu- 
larity was  such  as  to  induce  a  portion  of  electors  in  each 
state  of  the  union  to  throw  away  their  votes,  (but  not  to  be 
done  now  by  those  who  wish  his  re-election,)  by  applying 
them  to  names  not  with  a  view  to  their  return,  but  in  order 
to  secure  the  presidency  to  general  Washington.  The  pre- 
sent change  of  sentiment,  therefore,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Adams,  is  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for  at  a  distance  from 
the  central  scene.  I  have  supposed  the  clamour  raised  against 
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Mr.  Adams,  to  have  proceeded  from  a  personal  dislike  of  an 
individual,  contracted,  perhaps,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
present  federal  system  ;  as  well  as  from  the  general  jealousy 
that  such  of  the  southern  states  as  are  most  interested  in  the 
future  seat  of  the  federal  government,  entertain  of  the  possi- 
bility, or  probability,  of  its  being  changed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  an  eastern  character,  in  high  station. 

^'Somc  pretend  an  opinion  that  a  rotation  in  office  is  a  sa- 
lutary thing  in  repnblican  governments  ;  but  this  has  always 
appeared  to  me  an  insincere  reason  urged  by  those  who  use 
it ;  but  this,  perhaps,  because  my  sentiments  have,  at  all  times, 
been  uniformly  otherwise  ;  to  wit :  that  when  a  fit  character 
hath  been  selected  for  office,  either  by  the  people  or  by  their 
executive  authority,  and  he  discovers  such  fitness  by  an  able 
discharge  of  duty  for  a  time,  such  person  hath  a  reasonable 
claim  to  hn  after  continuance  in  office  ;  and  I  consider  it  as 
conducing  to  the  interest  of  the  community,  for  whom  such 
officer  acts,  by  means  of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  duties 
of  office  which  he  acquires. 

"  You  may  be  assured  tliat  what  I  have  before  said  as  +o 
Mr.  Adams,  hath  not  proceeded  from  any  intimacy  subsisting 
between  us,  for  in  the  three  past  years,  I  have  not  been  so 
many  times  in  his  residence,  exclusive  of  the  complimentary 
visit  at  the  commencement  of  each  session." 

Mr.  Read  continued  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
until  September,  1793,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  He  perform- 
ed the  duties  of  this  distinguished  office  witli  extraordinary 
ability  and  integrity,  until  the  autumn  of  1798,  when  his 
long  life  of  public  usefulness  was  terminated  by  a  short  and 
sudden  illness. 
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It  was  especially  as  a  judge  that  Mr.  Reail  was  distin- 
guished ;  his  dispassionate  habits  of  reasonitig,  his  patience 
in  hearing,  his  deliberation  in  deciding,  and  the  essential  re- 
quisites of  profound  legal  knowledge  and  deep  experience 
which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity.    When  he  assumed  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
state  of  Delaware  in  1793,  there  was  a  peculiar  necessity  for 
a  judge  of  firmness  and  ability.     The  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that  which  followed  its  close,  were  marked  with 
perplexity  and  confusion.     The  courts  of  justice  were,  in 
some  degree,  closed,  and  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  were  to 
be  found  in  the  cabinet  or  the  camp.    Laws  were  silent  amid 
the  din  of  arms.     It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  effects 
of  such  confusion  upon  contracts  and  upon  rights;  but  the 
duty  of  the  judge  WHS  little  less  than  the  re-organlzation  of 
a  legal  system  out  of  chaos.     This  arduous  duty  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Read  with  his  usual  a'>i!iiy,  and  his  decisions 
are  still  reverenced  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  as  the  great 
land-marks  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  profession. 

We  have  now  seen  this  eminent  individual  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  bar  as  a  lawyer:  animating  his  fellow-citizens 
against  oppression  as  a  patriot :  taking  his  seat  in  the  national 
council  as  a  sage ;  and  presiding  on  the  bench,  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  land.  In  all  these  lofty  stations,  exposed  to 
that  strict  and  merciless  scrutiny,  to  which,  we  trust,  repub- 
licans will  ever  subject  men  in  office,  no  blemish  was  disco- 
vered in  his  conduct.  Applause  at  the  bar  did  not,  in  him, 
generate  vanity  ;  success  in  political  life,  ambition  ;  nor  the 
dignity  of  the  bench,  dogmatism.  As  a  lawyer,  a  patriot,  a 
senator,  and  a  judge,  he  was  alike  unpretending,  consistent, 
dignified,  and  impartial.  His  other  peculiar  characteristics, 
were  an  inflexible  integrity  of  motive ;  a  slow  and  calm  de- 
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liberation  of  his  subject ;  a  cool  determination  of  purpose ; 
and  an  invincible  perseverance  in  the  conclusions  of  his 
judgment. 

Similar  traits  were  prominent  in  the  course  of  his  private 
life,  softened,  however,  by  those  social  amenities  which  so 
delightfully  relieve  the  sterner  features  of  the  patriot,  and 
show  us  the  statesman  in  the  husband  and  the  father.  His 
manners  were  dignified,  and  his  dignity  may  sometimes  have 
bordered  upon  austerity.  He  avoided  trifling  occupations, 
disliked  familiarity,  and  could  not  tolerate  the  slightest  viola- 
tion of  good  manners,  for  which  he  was  himself  distinguished. 
A  strict  and  consistent  moralist,  ho  granted  no  indulgence  to 
laxity  J)f  principle  in  others  ;  and  he  was  remarkably  averse 
to  that  qualified  dependence  which  an*obligation  necessarily 
produces.  Notwithstanding  an  exact  attention  to  his  expen- 
diture, which  he  never  permitted  to  exceed  his  Income,  his 
pecuniary  liberality  was  very  extensive. 

In  his  person,  Mr.  Read  was  above  the  middle  size,  erect, 
and  dignified  in  his  demeanour ;  and  he  was  remarkable  for 
attention  to  personal  arrangements. 

In  fine,  he  was  an  excellent  husband,  a  good  father,  an  in- 
dulgent master,  an  upright  judge,  a  fearless  patriot,  and  a 
jiist  man. 
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